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CHAP  VIIL 
Of  GREENLAND. 

what  part  of  the  earth  Greenland 
Vg*  ^  y'^^  properly  belongs,    is  yet  unknown ; 

yK  ^^^^  extends  to  the  eaft,  as  far  as 
y^y^C^J^  Iceland,  it  may  properly  be  placed 
here,  though  it  is  fuppofed  to  extend  to  the  weft, 
as  far  as  Spit^berg,  which  is  feated  in  thirty  de- 
grees eaft  longitude.  The  moft  foutherly  part 
of  this  country  lies  in  the  fifty-ninth  degree  fif- 
ty minutes  north  latitude,  from  whence  the  coaft 
rtretches  to  the  north-weft,  beyond  the  feventy- 
eighth  degree  of  north  latitude,  while  the  eaftera 
coaft,  according  to  the  Danifti  writers,  reaches 
to  the  eighty  fecond.  The  weft  coaft  was  firft 
difcovered  in  15H5,  by  Mr.  John  Davis,  an  Eng-' 
liftiman,  from  v/hom  the  ftreights  that  run  be- 
tween the  continent  of  North  America,  and  Green- 
land, are  called  by  his  name. 

The  eaft  fide  of  Greenland,  which  is  pppo- 
llte  to  Iceland,  is  rendered  inacceffible  by  moun- 
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tains  of  ice,  with  which  the  fea  is  covered,  and 
which  rife  to  an  aftonifhing  height ;  and  the  weft 
fide  towards  Davis's  Streights,  confifts  of  Lttle 
more  than  confufed  heaps  of  rocks,  the  fummits 
of  which  are  covered  with  everlafting  ice  and 
fnov/.  However,  the  fouthern  part  is  much  bet- 
ter known,  and  as  far  as  the  Danifli  colonies 
have  penetrated,  the  climate  is  not  infupportable. 
During  the  fummer  feafon,  which  lafts  from  the 
end  of  May  to  the  middle  of  September,  the 
fun  (hines  bright  and  very  warm;  over  the  main 
land  no  cloud  can  be  feen,  the  weather  being 
j)leafant  and  always  clear,  though  the  iflands  are 
covered  with  a  damp  fog,  which  throughout  the 
whole  year,  except  in  the  month  of  Auguft,  ho- 
ver over  the  iflands.  The  rains  that  fall  here  are 
neither  frequent  nor  heavy  ;  and  in  this  climate 
it  feldom  thunders.  However,  thefe  favourable 
circumftances,  with  refpeft  to  the  weather,  are 
true  only  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  country, 
fubje£l  to  the  Danes ;  for  to  the  northward  of  the 
fixty-eighth  degree  of  latitude,  the  cold  in  win- 
ter is  fo  exceflive,  that  the  ftrongeft  French  bran- 
dy will  freeze  near  the  fire-fide.  As  the  v/eather 
is  in  this  climate  very  calm,  the  ice  in  the  bays 
betv/een  the  iflands,  is  not  difturbed  till  the  end 
of  Auguft;  and  even  in  the  creeks  it  does  not 
begin  to  thaw  till  the  clofe  of  May.  From  June 
to  Auguft,  the  fun  is  continually  above  the  hori- 
zon, and  confequently  during  that  term,  they 
have  no  night ;  but  in  winter  the  fun  is  invifible 
to  the  Greenlanders,  and  their  day  is  nothing 
more  than  the  morning  and  evening  twilight, 
which  do  not  Uft  above  two  hours. 
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VEGETABLES. 

IN  the  fouthern  parts  is  fine  grafs,  from  which 
the  country  obtained  its  name  5  with  yellow 
flowers,  the  roots  of  which  have  the  fmell  of 
roJes  :  angelica,  fcurvy-grafs,  wild  rofemary,  and 
fome  good  excellent  herbs.  In  fome  places,  cab- 
bages and  turnips  thrive  very  well  ;  and  the  lat- 
ter are  remarkably  fweet^  but  there  is  not  a  tree 
to  be  feen  in  the  country,  except  a  little  copice 
of  birch  trees,  whofe  trunks  are  no  thicker  than 
a  man's  leg.  Some  ihrubs  are  difperfed  here  and 
there  5  as  fmall  juniper,  goofeberry,  and  bilberry- 
buflies,  &c. 

I  T  is  not  yet  known  what  minerals  are  con- 
tained in  the  Greenland  mountains.  There  are, 
however,  rocks  of  afbeftos,  from  v/hich  confi- 
derable  quantities  have  been  hewn.  Some  moun- 
tains alfo  confift  of  an  imperfect  kind  of  variegat- 
ed marble,  of  v/hich  the  inhabitants  make  kettles, 
and  fome  other  utenfils. 

ANIMAL  S. 

TFI E  only  domeftic  animals  found  here  ^re 
dogs  that  never  bark,  but  fnarl  and  howl : 
they  are  timorous  and  unfit  for  the  (phafe;  yet  if 
not  tamed  when  young,  become  wild  and  very 
mifchievous.  The  Greenlanders  kill  and  eat 
thefe  dogs  ;  and  often  ufe  them  to  draw  their 
fledges,  yoking  four,  fix,  and  fometimes  eight  or 
ten  to  a  fledge,  loaden  with  five  or  fix  of  the  larg- 
eft  feals,  with  the  mafi:er  fitting  upon  them,  who 
drives  as  faft  with  them,  as  we  can  do  with  good 
horfes  ;  for  they  often  travel  fixty  miles  in  a  win- 
ter's day  upon  the  ice. 
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The  White  Bears  of  Greenland  are  different- 
ly (haped  from  thofe  of  other  countries^  being 
Jeaner  and  fwifter,  with  a  longer  neck,  and  a  head 
more  like  a  hound's  than  that  of  a  common  bear ; 
neither  can  they  properly  be  faid  to  growl,  but 
rather  bark  like  a  dog  that  is  hoarfe.  Their 
Ikin  is  a  good  defence  againfl:  the  feverity  of  the 
cold,  their  hair  being  long  and  foft  as  wool,  and 
their  flefh  is  indifferent  food.  Some  of  thefe  crea- 
tures are  fix  feet  high,  and  fourteen  in  length  ; 
and  they  are  faid  to  be  fo  tender  of  their  young, 
that  they  will  rather  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  kill- 
ed, than  defert  them  when  in  danger.  They 
are  often  found  floating  on  the  ice  at  a  vaft  dif- 
tance  from  the  (hore,  and  fwim  from  one  moun- 
tain of  ice  to  another,  feeding  on  dead  whales 
or  other  fifties  they  happen  to  meet  with.  Thofe 
who  have  wintered  in  Greenland  obferve,  that 
thefe  bears  are  not  to  be  feen  during  that  fcafon. 

Here  are  rein-deer,  very  different  from  thofe 
of  Lapland.  They  are  grey  and  fhaggy,  with 
horns  like  a  hart,  having  three  or  four  branches 
on  each  fide,  about  a  foot  long,  and  two  inches 
broad;  and  they  have  long  ears  and  fliort. tails. 
They  are  very  lean  in  the  fpring ;  but  in  fummer 
they  grow  fo  fat  by  feeding  on  a  fort  of  yellow 
mofs,  that  their  flcfti  on  the  ribs  is  fometimes 
■four  inches  deep.  Their  flefh  is  very  good  roaft- 
ed,  and  fo  are  the  foxes  of  Greenland,  of  which 
there  are  great  numbers  of  different  colours. 

Neither  fnakes,  nor  any  other  venomous 
creatures,  can  live  in  this  climate,  nor  are  they 
plagued  with  rats,  mice,  or  beetles  ;  they 
have  neither  ants  nor  bees,  yet  mofchettos,  or 
gnats,  fwarm  in  this  country,  and  are  extremely 
troublefome. 

Green- 
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Greenland  abounds  with  eagles,  falccn.s, 
large  fpecklcd  owls,  ravens,  and  in  fhort  all  the 
kinds  of  land  and  fea-fowl  known  in  Norway, 
are  feen  here  in  amazing  numbers.  The  frcfli 
water  in  Greenland  has  been  highly  extolled  for 
its  falubrity  and  palatablenefs.  The  rivers  afford 
jplenty  of  falmon,  trout,  and  cray-fifh  ;  and  the 
fea  yields  an  inexhauftible  variety  of  all  kinds  of 
fifh,  except  oyfters. 

The  Whales  are  larger  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world,  fome  of  them  being  two  hundred 
feet  in  length,  but  the  more  ufual  fize  is  from 
fifty  to  eighty  or  a  hundred.    The  true  whale 
differs  from  other  fifli  that  bear  that  name  in  his 
having  no  teeth,  inftead  of  which  he  has  a  kind 
of  horny  fubftance  growing  on  each  fide  of  his 
upper  jaw,  connfting  of  a  great  number  of  diffe- 
rent blades,  fome  of  them  a  foot  broad  at  the 
bottom,  and  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  long,  ending 
in  a  fort  of  fringe,   not  unlike  hog's  brilHes. 
Thefe  fplit  and  falhioned  are  what  we  call  Whale- 
bone, and  the  genital  member  of  the  animal 
ferves  for  the  fame  purpofe,  but  not  the  fins,  as  is 
commonly  imagined.    The  whale  has  a  verv  large 
fiattifti  head,  with  two  fmall  eyes,  not  bigger  than 
thofc  of  an  ox  ;  and  for  his  buik  he  has  a  narrow 
throat,  being  feldom  more  than  a  foot  wide,  tho* 
he  can  open  his  jaws  feveral  fathoms.  On  the  top 
of  his  head  he  has  two  holes,  through  which  ha 
draws  in  air,  and  difcharges  water  taken  in  at  his 
mouth,  which  he  fpouts  up  to  a  furprizing  height, 
His  bones  are  hard  like  thofe  of  quadrupeds ; 
but,  inflead  of  having  a  cavity  in  the  middle, 
they  are  porous  and  full  of  marrow.    The  belly 
of  the  whale  is  white,  but  the  reft  of  the  body  is 
hhck  or  reddifh  ^  and  the  flefh  is  coarfe,  hard, 
and  mixed  with  finews.    The  outermoft  fkin  is 
B  3  thin. 
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thin,  which  covers  another  almoft  an  inch  thick, 
but  fo  tender,  that  it  is  of  little  or  no  defence  to 
the  animal  againft  the  afTaults  of  its  enemies.  Be- 
tween thisfkin  and  the  flefhlies  the  fat  or  blubber, 
from  whence  train  oil  is  procured  by  boiling.  The 
whale  has  very  ftrong  fmews  about  the  tail,  with 
which  he  turns  and  v/inds  himfelf  as  he  pleafes, 
and  fwims  with  wonderful  fwiftnefs  *,  making  a 
track  in  the  fea  like  a  large  fliip  under  fail. 
Thefe  animals  are  mightily  tormented  with  a  kind 
of  lice,  which  fometimes  eat  large  holes  in  their 
bodies  ]  and  it  is  fuppofed  they  feel  great  pain 
before  a  ftorm,  being  obferved  at  fuch  a  time 
to  ty/ill:  and  tamble  about  in  a  violent  manner* 
As  to  the  food  of  v/hales,  it  is  probably  fmall 
liflies  of  feveral  forts  ;  but  upon  opening  their 
bodies  there  is  feldom  found  any  thing  but  a  fev/ 
weeds,  and  a  quantity  of  black  ijife£ls  like  fpiders, 
which  are  very  numerous  in  the  northern  feas. 
-—  Whales  copulate  like  four-footed  beafts,  bring 
forth  their  young  alive,  and  fuckle  them  with 
their  milk. 

The  profit  arifing  from  the  bone  and  oil  of 
thefe  huge  creatures  induces  the  Dutch,  Englifli, 
and  fome  merchants  of  other  nations,  to  fend  an- 
nually a  great  many  fliips  to  the  coaft  of  Green- 
land, where  they  take  them  in  the  following 


*  In  iifhes  the  tail  is  the  grand  Inflrument  of  fwimming, 
not  the  fins,  as  is  generally  imagiaed,  thefe  only  ferving 
to  keep  their  bodies  well  poifed  and  balanced,  atid  prevent 
v«icilialion.  For  this  reafon  fifties  are  more  ftrong  and  muf- 
culous  in  the  tail  than  any  other  part  j  and  it  is  obfervable 
that  the  motive  parts  of  all  animals  are  the  ftrongeft,  as  the 
thighs  of  men  for  walking,  the  pe6loral  mufcles  of  birds  for 
flying,  ^C'^The  manner  wherein  fiihcs  row  themfeh  es  for- 
wards by  the  tail  is  well  explained  by  Borelli,  in  his  trea- 
life  de  Motu  Animalium,  Part  !•  Cap.  23. 

manner. 
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rnanner.  When  the  feamen  fee  or  hear  a  whale 
fpout,  every  one  haftens  to  his  boat,  of  which 
there  are  five  or  fix  belonging  to  each  fhip,  and 
fix  or  feven  meii  to  each  boat ;  and  having  rowed 
till  they  come  pretty  near  the  whale,  the  har- 
pooneer  ftrikes  him  with  his  harpoon,  which  is  a 
kind  of  javelin  five  or  fix  feet  long,  pointed  with 
fteel  and  bearded  like  an  arrow,  to  the  other  end 
whereof  a  line  is  faflened.  This?  requires  both 
ftrength  and  dexterity,  in  order  to  make  the 
wound  deep  enough,  and  in  the  moft  proper  place. 
As  foon  as  the  whale  finds  himfelf  wounded,  he 
plunges  fwiftly  towards  the  bottom  of  the  deep, 
and  would  inevitably  fink  the  boat  if  they  did 
not  give  him  line  enough,  which  they  take  care 
to  do  by  faftening  one  to  another,  fometimes  to 
the  Ieno;th  of  eieht  or  nine  hundred  fathoms. 
1  he  man  at  the  helm  obferves  which  way  the 
rope  goes,  and  iteers  the  boat  accordingly,  thai: 
it  may  run  out  diredly  forwards,  otherwife  the 
boat  would  be  ovcrfet ;  and  the  Harpooneer  keeps 
wetting  the  place  where  the  lineruns,left  the  boat 
foon  ftiould  take  fire  by  the  quicknefs  of  the  mo- 
tion. The  other  boats  row  before,  and  obfervc 
the  1  ine,  now  and  then  drawing  it  in  gently  when 
they  find  it  flacken,  to  prevent  the  whale's  en- 
tangling it  amongfl  the  rocks.  When  the  fifh  is 
pretty  far  fpent  and  weakened,  he  rifes  up  again 
for  air,  upon  which  the  harpooneer  gives  him  a 
fecond  wound,  and  perhaps  they  dart  feveral  lit- 
tle fpears  into  his  body  ;  till  at  length  being  quite 
tired,  and  fainting  with  the  lofs  of  blood,  the 
men  have  an  opportunity  of  approaching  him, 
and  thrufling  a  long  fleelcd  lance  under  his  fins 
into  his  inteftincs,  which  foon  puts  a  period  to 
his  life.  His  vitals  being  touched,  he  fpouts  out 
ftreams  of  blood  inflead  of  water,  and  rages  mofl: 
B  4  /AiriQufly, 
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furioufly,  beating  the  fea  with  his  tail  till  it  is 
all  on  a  foam,  and  the  noife  of  it  may  be  heard 
at  a  great  diftance;  till  having  quite  loft  his 
ftrength,  he  turns  on  one  fide  and  expires. 

All  the  boats  are  now  employed  in  towing 
the  floating  carcafe  to  the  fhip,  againft  the  fide  of 
which  it  is  faftened  by  ropes,  one  round  the 
neck,  and  another  round  the  tail.  This  done, 
three  or  four  men  go  down  upon  the  whale  with 
a  fort  of  irons  on  their  feet  to  prevent  their  flip- 
ping, and  with  large  knives  cut  off  the  fat  in 
pieces  feveral  feet  long,  which  are  drawn  up  into 
the  fhip  by  lines  and  pullies.  Then  they  cut 
off  the  whalebone  from  the  upper  jaw  of  the  fifh 
with  a  hatchet  made  for  that  purpofe,  and  hav- 
ing thus  ftripped  the  carcafe  of  all  its  fat  and  fins, 
the  reft  is  turned  adrift,  and  is  welcome  food  to 
the  birds  and  white  bears.  As  the  large  pieces 
of  fat  are  cut  off,  the  reft  of  the  crew  are  em- 
ployed in  cutting  them  fmaller,  and  picking  out 
all  the  lean  ;  after  which  they  are  put  up  in  tubs, 
and  ftowed  in  the  hold  of  the  veflTel,  When  the 
fifhing  feafon  is  over,  nothing  remains  but  to  fail 
homewards,  where  the  blubber  is  boiled  and 
melted  into  oil. — In  general  this  fifliery  is  very 
profitable,  but  very  uncertain,  a  fhip  fometimes 
taking  feven  or  eight  whales  in  one  voyage,  and 
at  other  times  returning  home  without  taking  any 
thing  at  all. 

Besides  the  whale,  there  are  many  other  re- 
markable fiflies  and  amphibious  animals  found 
near  Greenland  and  in  other  parts  of  the  northern 
ocean,  v/hich  require  a  brief  defcription.  Some 
of  thefe  indeed  are  looked  upon  to  be  of  the 
whale-kind,  particularly  the  Fin-Filh,  which 
equals  the  whale  in  length,  but  not  in  thicknefs, 
and  has  a  fin  on  his  back,  which  the  whale 

has 
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has  not ;  from  whence  his  name.  He  throws 
water  higher  than  a  whale  of  his  iize  ;  has  brown 
lips^  which  are  twifted  ii;;e  a  rope ;  and  his  body 
much  refembles  a  tench  in  colour.  He  is  ex- 
tremely nimble,  as  well  as  ftrong  ;  and  is  killed 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  whale.  When  thefe 
lifh  come  upon  the  coaft,  the  whales  difappear. 

The  IVlorfe,  or  Sea-Horfe,  is  an  amphibious 
creature  as  large  as  an  ox,  with  four  feet,  a  thick 
round  head,  and  a  fhort  neck,  in  which  lies 
his  greateft  ftrength.  His  eyes  are  red,  his  ears 
fmall,  and  his  noftrils  large,  from  w^hence  he 
fpouts  water.  His  fkin  is  very  thick  and  covered 
with  hair,  and  from  his  upper  jaw  proceed  two 
long  teeth,  which  are  as  white  as  fnow,  and  more 
efteemed  than  ivory,  as  they  keep  their  colour 
better.  This  creature  is  very  bold,  making  to- 
wards the  boat  as  foon  as  he  is  attacked,  and' 
endeavouring  to  overfet  it,  fometimes  tearing 
large  pieces  from  it  with  his  teeth;  but.  the  fea- 
men  generally  give  him  a  warm  reception,  and 
difpatch  him  with  lances.  When  whales  happen: 
to  be  fcarce,  the  oil  and  teeth  of  thefe  animals, 
help  to  fupply  the  deficiency 

The  Monoceros,^  or  Sea-Unieorn,,  has  been' 
mention-^d   in  the  preceding  chapter,  as  daring. 


^  .  ,,s  .  little  illand,  iyin:^  dire6lly  fouth  of  Green- 

land, Dfctwccii  it  and  the  cortiiient  of  Europe,  remarkable 
for  the  great  number  of  morfes  that  frequent  the  coaft.  It- 
is  called  Cherry-Illand  j  and  it  appears  from  Harris's  Col- 
leftion,  that  the  Englifh  have  formerly  nude  feveral  profits  i 
bie  voyages  thith  r..  v^here  in  one  feafon  they  got  three  hogi  - 
ht  Is  of  ^  r  .eeth,.  and  made  twenty-two  tons  of  oil  out- 
of  the  fleiu  of  thofe  animals.  In  the  year  1610  the  Ruffia 
company  took  pofleflion  of  the  ifland,  and  that  year  they 
killed  a  thoufand  morfes,  and  made  about  fifty  tons  of  oil  3 
but  we  do  not  find  that  any  fhips  have  been  fent  thither  foF 
more  than  a  hundred  years  pa  ft. 
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to  attack  the  largeft  whale  with  his  horn  ;  but  be 
is  not  the  only  enemy  the  whale  has  to  deal  with. 
The  Sword-Fifh,  fo  called  from  his  ftiarp  point- 
ed upper  jaw  refembling  a  fword,  purfues  the 
v/hale  and  fm-fifli  with  great  eagernefs.  They 
are  of  various  fizes,  from  three  to  twenty  feet  in 
length,  arefhaped  almoft  like  a  man's  arm,  and  their 
eyes  ftand  far  out  of  their  head.  A  few  of  them 
will  difpatch  a  large  whale,  and  when  they  have 
Icilled  him  they  feed  chiefly  on  his  tongue ;  but 
fometimes  they  are  deprived  of  their  prey  by  the 
iilhermen  who  are  fpeftators  of  the  comibat. 

Another  enemy  of  the  whale,  and  the  moft 
xwacious  of  all,  is  the  Hay,  of  v/hich  there  are 
feveral  forts,  the  largeft  of  them  about  eighteen 
feet  long,  and  generally  of  a  greyifh  colour.  This 
fifh  does  not  kill  the  whale  outright,  but  bites 
large  pieces  of  fat  from  his  fides,  making  holes 
as  if  they  had  been  dug  with  a  fhovel  ;  infomuch, 
that  fifliermen  have  fometimes  taken  whales  which 
have  had  great  part  of  their  blubber  torn  away  in 
this  manner.  The  liver  of  the  hay  is  exceeding 
large,  and  abounds  in  oil  ;  and  his  flefh,  when 
dried  fome  days  in  the  air,  and  afterwards  boiled 
or  roafted,  is  accounted  tolerable  food  ;  but  the 
lefs  the  fifh,  the  better. 

We  fhall  conclude  thi*  account  with  an  ex- 
tract of  the  hardfliips  fuftained  by  eight  Englifh*- 
men,  who  wintered  in  Greenland  in  the  year 
1630,  which  we  hope  will  not  be  thought  entire- 
ly foreign  to  our  fubjedt,  nor  prove  unentertain- 
ing  to  the  reader. 

Three  Ihips  were  fitted  out  that  year  for 
Greenland  ;  and  one  of  them,  a  little  before  the 
time  of  their  returning  home,  being  ftraitened 
for  provifions,  the  captain  fent  eight  men  afhore 
in  a  boat  to  kill  venifon,  with  orders  to  follow 
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the  fliip  to  Green  Harbour^  which  lies  a  little  to 
the  fouthward  of  the  place  where  they  went 
aftiore.    Thefe  men,  having  killed  fourteen  or 
fifteen  deer,  propofed  to  have  gone  on  board  the 
ftiip  the  day  following ;  but  a  great  quantity  of 
ice   driving  towards  the  fhore,    the  fliip  was 
obliged  to  ftand  fo  far  out  to  fea,  that,  when 
they  came  to  Green  Harbour,  (he  was  out  of 
fight.    Now  the  fliips  being  to  leave  Greenland 
within  three  days,  they  thought  it  moft  advifeable 
to  make  the  beft  of  their  way  to  Bell-Sound, 
the  place  of  rendezvous,   diftant  from  Green- 
Harbour  about  fixteen  leagues  to  the  fouthward. 
As  they  were  under  terrible  apprehenfions  left  the 
ftiipping  fhould  be  gone  from  thence  before  they 
arrived  there,  in  order  to  lighten  the  boat  and 
make  the  greater  expedition,  they  flung  the  ve- 
nifon  into  the  fea ;  but  none  of  them  knowing 
the  coaft  very  well,  they  over-fhot  the  port  above 
ten  leagues ;  when,  being  fenfible  of  their  error, 
they  returned  to  the  northward.    However,  one 
of  the  company  being  pofitive  that  Bell-Sound 
lay  farther  to  the  fouth,  they  dire£led  their  courfe 
fouthward  again ;  till  being  a  fecond  time  con- 
vinced of  their  miftake,   they  turned  again  to 
the  north,  and  at  length  arrived  at  the  defired 
harbour  ;  but  they  had  fpent  fo  much  time  in 
rowing  backwards  and  forwards,  that  the  ftiips 
had  a6lually  failed  for  England.     As  foon  as 
they  perceived  this,  they  ftood  looking  on  one 
another,  as  men  amazed  at  the  diftrefs  to  which 
they  were  on  a  fudden  reduced,  being  neither 
provided  with  cloaths,  food,  firing,  nor  hcufe  to 
flielter  themfelves  from  the  piercing  cold  they 
were  to  expeft  in  fo  rigorous  a  climate.  But 
their  confternation  being  a  little  abated,  they 
began  to  think  of  the  propereft  means  -to  keep 
B  6  them- 
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themfelves  alive  during  the  approaching  winter^ 
in  a  country  within  twelve  degrees  of  the  pole, 
being  the  firft  that  ever  ftaid  there  during  that 
difmal  feafon  :  and  perhaps  hiftory  does  not  af- 
ford an  inftance  of  a  company  of  men  in  fo  dif*  6 
trefled  a  condition,  that  fhewed  more  courage 
and  patience,  or  made  a  wifer  provifion  for 
their  prefervation. 

The  firft  thing  they  agreed  on  was  to  go  to 
Green-Harbour,  where  they  arrived  in  twelve 
hours  'y  and  having  killed  near  twenty  deer  and 
four  bears,  they  brought  them  to  Bell-Sound. 
Here  happened  to  be  a  large  booth  eredted,  for 
the  coopers  to  work  in  at  the  fifhing  feafon,, 
eighty  feet  long  and  fifty  broad,  covered  with 
tiles,  and  the  Tides  well  boarded.  Within  this 
they  built  another,  whofe  length  was  twenty  feet, 
the  breadth  fixteen,  and  the  height  ten,  making 
it  as  clofe  and  warm  as  poffible.  They  alfo  prci- 
vided  themfelves  with  wood,  which  they  ftowed 
between  the  beams  and  roof  of  the  greater 
booth  y  but  taking  a  flight  furvey  of  their  pro^ 
vifions,  they  found  there  was  not  half  enough  to 
ierye  them  all  the  v/inter,,  and  therefore  agreed 
to  allow  themfelves  but  one  meal  a  day,  put- 
ting their  confidence  in  heaven,,  and  praying 
for  ftrength  and  patience  to  go  through^  their 
aifliitioas. 

By  tKe  beginning  of  Oilober  the  nights  were- 
grown  long^  the  weather  very  cold,  and  the  fea. 
iiozen  oyer  i  and  having  now  no  bufinefs,  as 
hitherto,  to  divert  their  melancholy  thoughts, 
they  began  more  than  ever  to  refleft  on  their  rni- 
ferable  condition,  but  received  great  comfort 
from  their  frequent  and  fervent  devotions.  And 
now,  upon  a  more  narrow  furvey  of  their  pro- 
vificns,  they  concluded  to  have  only  three  meals 

a  week. 
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a  week  of  vcnifon  and  bear,  and  four  meals  of 
fritters,  which  is  a  very  loathfome  food,  being 
nothing  but  the  fcraps  of  whale's  fat,  flung  away 
after  they  have  been  boiled  for  oil ;  and  left  their 
firing  fhould  not  hold  out,  they  thought  it  pro- 
per to  drefs  more  meat  at  a  time,  and  put  it  up 
in  hogfheads. 

On  the  J 4th  of  Odober  the  fun  left  them^ 
but  they  had  the  moon  continually,  and  alfo  a 
glimmering  kind  of  day-light  for  fome  hours, 
which  grew  lefs  and  lefs  till  the  hrft  of  Decem- 
ber, from  which  time  to  the  20th  they  could  not 
perceive  any  day-light  at  all;  As  for  light  within 
doors,  finding  fome  fheet-lead  upon  one  of  the 
coolers,  they  made  three  lamps,  which  they  fup- 
plied  with  oil  that  was  fortunately  kft  in  the 
cooper's  teat)  and  for  wicks  they  made  ufe  of 
rope-yarn. 

With  the  new  year  their  day,  or  rather  twi- 
light, began  to  increafe  j  and  the  cold  alfo  in^ 
creafed  to  that  degree,  that  it  raifed  blifters  on 
their  flefti  as  if  they  had  been  burnt,  and  if  they 
touched  iron  it  ftuck  to  their  fingers.  On  the 
third  of  February  they  were  cheared  again  by 
the  bright  rays  of  the  fun,  which  flione  upon  the 
tops  of  the  fnowy  mountains,  and,  after  fo  long 
and  difmal  a  night,  afforded  them  the  moft  de- 
lightful fcene  that  ever  was  beheld.  What  added 
to  their  joy  was  the  appearance  of  the  bears,  one 
of  which  they  killed  at  the  door  of  their  booth  : 
but  the  cold  was  fo  intenfe,  that  they  could  not 
ftay  there  to  take  off  her  fkin,,  but  dragged  her 
into  their  houfe,  and  there  cut  her  to  pieces. 
Upon  this  they  fed  twenty  days  y  and  afterwards 
they  killed  feveral  other  bears,  one  of  them  fix 
feet  high  y  and  haying  now  plenty  of  food,  and 
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eating  heartily  two  or  three  meals  a  day,  they  foon 
found  their  ftrength  increafe. 

Towards  the  middle  of  March  the  days  were 
confiderably  lengthened  ;  and  the  fowls,  which 
on  the  approach  of  winter  fled  to  the  fouthward, 
began  to  refort  to  Greenland  again  in  great  num- 
bers. The  foxes  alfo,  which  had  kept  clofe  in 
their  holes  all  winter,  now  appeared  abroad  ;  of 
which  our  countrymen  took  no  lefs  than  fifty, 
and  found  them  to  be  very  good  food  when  roaft- 
ed. 

I  N  May  the  weather  beginning  to  grow  warm, 
and  the  feafon  for  the  arrival  of  the  (hips  coming 
on,  fome  of  them  went  almoft  every  day  to  the 
top  of  a  mountain,  to  fee  if  they  could  difcern 
a  fail;  but  on  the  25th  of  that  month,  none  of 
them  happening  to  go  abroad,  one  of  them  in  the 
outward  booth  heard  fomebody  hail  'the  tent, 
which  proved  to  be  one  of  the  boat's  crew  be- 
longing to  a  fhip  juft  come  from  England,  Of 
this  the  man  had  no  fooner  informed  his  com- 
panions, but  they  all  ran  out  to  meet -their  coun- 
trymen with  fuch  tranfports  of  joy  as  cannot  be 
expreffed  ;  by  whom  they  were  not  only  kindly 
received,  but  upon  their  return  to  England  they 
had  a  handfome  gratuity,  and  were  well  provided 
for  by  the  generofity  of  the  merchants. 

From  the  account  of  thefe  poor  mariners,  thus 
providentially  preferved,  and  reftored  to  their  na- 
tive country,  we  fhall  lead  the  mind  of  the  reader 
to  the  natural  inhabitants  of  Greenland  ;  in  which 
we  (hall  follow  the  reverend  Mr.  Egede,  a  Danifh 
divine,  who  refided  a  number  of  years  in  a  coun- 
try, which-  had  like  to  have  proved  fatal  to  the 
above  Englifh  mariners,  and  where  others  that 
have  been  left  there,  have  all  aclually  perifhed. 
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Inhabitants  of  Greenland. 

nn  H  E  people  we  are  now  to  defcribe  are  general- 
^  lyftiort,  fat,  plump,  and  well  proportioned. 
Their  faces  are  fomewhat  flat,  their  hair  black 
and  lank,  and  their  complexion  of  a  brownifh 
red.  They  are  feldom  afflided  with  epidemical 
difeafes,  and  are  ftrangers  to  the  fmall  pox  :  the 
fcurvy  is  the  reigning  diftemper,  and  their  com- 
mon remedy  is  fcurvy-grafs  and  other  fimples. 
They  have  neither  furgeon  nor  phyfician  among 
them,  but  readily  rely  on  certain  impoflors,  who 
pretend  to  be  Ikilled  in  phyfic,  and  to  foretel  fu* 
ture  events. 

Their  cloathing  is  made  of  the  (kins  of  their 
deer,  the  dog-fifli,  and  of  certain  birds,  fewed 
together,  with  the  fmall  guts  of  the  feals ;  and 
there  is  very  little  diflference  between  the  habits 
of  the  two  fexes.  The  drefs  of  the  men  confifts 
of  a  coat,  with  a  hood  fewed  to  it,  that  covers 
the  head  and  ftioulders.  This  coat  reaches  dowa 
to  the  knees.  Their  breeches  fit  very  clofe; 
they  wear  no  linen ;  and  the  hair  of  the  fkins  the 
coat  is  made  of,  is  turned  inwards  to  keep  them, 
warm.  Over  this  coat,  they  wear  a  large  frock 
made  of  feal  (kins,  drefl^ed  and  tanned  w^ithout 
the  hair,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  keep  out  the 
water.  Between  the  leathern  frock,  and  the 
under  coat,  they  wear  a  kind  of  fhirt,  made  of 
feals  guts,  which  alfo  helps  to  keep  out  the  water 
from  the  under  coat.  However,  thofe  feated  near 
the  ports  frequented  by  the  Danes  and  Dutch, 
have  fhirts  of  ftriped  linen,  with  coats  and 
breeches,  made  of  red  and  blue  fluffs,  which 
they  buy  of  the  Danifh  or  Dutch  merchants  3  but 
they  are  made  after  their  own  faihion,  and  thefe 
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are  worn  upon  extraordinary  occafions.  They 
had  formerly  ftockings  made  of  fcal,  or  rein-deer 
fkins  ;  but  now  they  have  worfted  ftockings  of 
different  colours,  as  white,  blue  and  red,  which 
they  purchafe  of  the  Danes  ;  and  they  have  ftioes 
and  boots  made  of  feal  (kins  well  drelTed, 

The  coats  of  the  married  women  are  much 
larger  than  the  reft ;  for  in  thefe  they  carry  their 
children  on  their  backf,  they  being  their  only 
fwadling  cloaths  and  cradle.  They  wear  drawers, 
which  reach  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh  ;  and  over 
them,  breeches,  which  come  down  to  the  knee. 
The  drawers  the  women  keep  on  day  and  night 
but  the  breeches  they  only  wear  when  they  go 
abroad  in  winter,  and  pull  them  ofF  as  foon  as 
they  come  home.  Next  to  their  body,  they 
wear  a  waiftcoat  made  of  a  young  fawn  (kin, 
with  the  hairy  fide  inward.  The  coat  is  fome- 
times  made  of  line  coloured  fwan-(kins,  trimmed 
and  edged  with  white,  neatly  wrought  in  the 
feams,  and  about  the  edges.  Their  (hoes  and 
boots  are  much  like  thofe  of  the  men.  Their 
hair,  which  is  thick  and  long,  is  braided  and  tied 
up  in  a  knot ;  they  commonly  go  bare-headed, 
both  without  and  within  doors  ;  and  in  ths 
fouthern  parts  feldom  wear  their  hoods,  but 
when  it  rains  or  fnows.  Their  principal  finery 
confifts  in  wearing  coral  and  glafs  beads  of  feve- 
ral  colours,  about  their  neck  and  arms,  and 
pendants  m  their  ear;s.  Some  of  them  have  alfo 
bracelets  of  black  fkin,  fet  with  pearls,  with 
which  they  adorn  their  cloaths,.  and  even  their 
ftioes.  Tlxey  likewife  make  black  ftxeaks  be- 
tween their  eyes,  on  their  fore-head,  upon  the 
chin,  arms  and  hands,  by  paffing  under  the  (kin, 
a  needle  and  thread,  made  black.  In  the  eyes  of 
ftrangers  this  appears  extremely  hideous,  but  they 
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think  it  ornamental,  and  fay,  that  thofe  who 
do  not  thus  adorn  their  faces,  fhall  have  their 
heads  turned  into  train-oil  tubs,  that  fhall  be 
placed  under  the  lamps  that  burn  in  the  land  of 
fouls. 

The  Greenlanders  have  their  winter  and  fum- 
mer  habitations.     The  former,  which  are  the 
largeft,  are  dug  deep  in  the  earth,   and  raifed 
with  ftone  and  turf  a  little  above  the  furface  of 
the  ground.  In  this  hut,  the  windows  are  on  one 
fide,  made  of  feals  guts,  drefled  and  fewed  to- 
gether j   or  the  maws  of  holybutts,  which  are 
v;hite  and  tranfparent.    On  the  other  fide,  are 
placed  the  beds,  v/hich  confift  of  benches,  raif- 
.ed  half  a  yard  from  the  floor  ;  their  bedding  be* 
ing  compofed  of  the  fkins  of  feals  and  rein-deer. 
On  the  hearth  is  a  great  lamp,  in  the  form  of  a 
half  moon ;  and  over  it  are  hung  their  kettles, 
in  which  they  boil  their  provifions  :  thefe  are 
formed  of  a  kind  of  marble,  or  where  they  have 
the  advantages  of  trade,  of  brafs,  copper  or  tin. 
The  entrance  is  dug  narrow,  and  winding  under 
ground,  and  the  doors  fo  low,  that  they  creep  on 
their  hands  and  feet  to  get  in,  they  being  thus 
contrived  to  keep  out  the  cold  ;  and  for  the  fame 
purpofe,  the  infide  is  lined  with  feal  fkins.  Some 
of  thefe  houfes  afford  lodging  for  feven  or  eight 
families,  and  though  in  one  of  them  ten  or  twen- 
ty lamps  of  train  oil  are  kept  conflantly  burning, 
their  fmoke  is  not  perceived  to  fill  the  room ;  for 
dry  mofs  rubbed  very  fmall  is  laid  on  one  fide 
of   the  lamp,  and  being  lighted,   burns  foftly, 
caufing  no  fmoke,  unlefs  it  be  laid  on  too  thick. 
Thefe  lamps  give  fuch  a  heat,  as  not  only  ferves 
to  boil  their  vi6luals,  but  to  render  their  rooms 
as  hot  as  a  bagnio  :  however,  to  thofe  who  are  not 
Hfed  to  them,  the  fmell  of  the  houfe  is  extremely 
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difagreeable,  both  from  the  number  of  burning 
lamps,  fuppl led  with  train  oil;  the  various  forts 
of  raw  meat,  fifh,  and  fat,  heaped  up  in  thefc 
places,  and  efpecially  their  urine  tubs,  which 
fmell  intolerably. 

Their  fummer  habitations  confift  of  a  kind 
of  tents,  made  of  poles,  fet  in  a  circular  form, 
bending  to  a  point  at  the  top,  fenced  by  a  dou- 
ble cover,  the  innermoft  of  which  is  the  flcins  of 
feals,  or  rein-deer,  with  the  hairy  fide  inward; 
and  the  outermoft  of  the  fame  fkins,  but  without 
hair,  and  drefied  with  fat,  to  prevent  their  being 
penetrated  by  the  rain.  In  thefe  tents,  they  re- 
ceive the  light  from  a  curtain  made  of  the  guts 
of  feals  fewed  together  :  in  them  they  drefs  their 
meat  with  lamps,  and  have  their  beds.  Their 
manner  of  dreffing  and  eating  their  provifions  is 
extremely  difguftful.  Their  common  food  is  the 
fiefti  of  rein-deer  and  hares,  all  kinds  of  land 
and  water-fowl,  feals,  feveral  forts  of  frefh  water 
and  fea-fifh ;  and  even  fome  parts  of  the  v/hale. 
They  are  faid  to  prefer  the  blood  of  the  feal  to 
any  other  drink ;  but  though  they  ufually  quench 
their  thirft  with  water,  they  can  drink  a  great 
deal  of  brandy,  without  being  intoxicated. 

The  chief  qualifications  required  in  a  wife 
are  (kill  in  domeftic  affairs,  and  in  cutting  and 
fewing  their  garments.  On  the  other  hand,  no- 
thing recommends  a  man  to  the  favour  of  the 
women,  more  than  a£livity  and  fuccefs  in  fifhing 
and  hunting.  It  is  remarkable  that  relations  ne- 
ver intermarry,  even  to  the  third  or  fourth  de- 
gree of  confanguinlty.  They  have  a  refpe6tful 
idea  of  marriage  ;  and  In  general,  have  but  one 
wife.  They  are  fond  of  their  children  to  excefs, 
and  let  them  do  whatever  they  pleafe. 

The 
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The  chief  employments  of  the  men,  are 
liunting  and  fifhing,  for  which  they  have  very 
curious  tackle.  The  boats,  in  which  they  row 
out  to  fea,  are  about  fix  yards  in  length,  and  on- 
ly about  a  yard  broad  in  the  middle,  ending  in  a 
very  ftiarp  point  at  both  extremities.  They  are 
made  of  very  thin  narrow  boards,  faftened  toge- 
ther with  whalebone,  and  covered  with  feal- 
flcins.  One  man  alone  goes  out  in  thefe  boats, 
the  top  of  Vv'hich  is  covered  with  fkin,  with  an 
opening  in  the  middle,  which.,  when  a  man  has 
entered,  is  faftened  clofe  round  his  waift,  fo  that 
no  water  can  enter  the  boat.  Thefe  boats  go  at 
a  prodigious  rate,  and  a  man  will  row  fixty  or  fe- 
Venty  miles  a  day,  though  he  has  but  one  oar, 
v/hich  is  fix  or  feven  feet  long,  and  flat  at  both 
ends,  Thefe  boats  are  eafily  overfet,  which  is 
little  regarded,  if  the  owner  efcapes  with  lifq. 
The  largeft  of  the  boats  are  chiefly  ufed  by  wo- 
men. I'hey  have  likewife  a  kind  of  open  barges, 
which  are  alfo  pointed  at  both  ends,  but  are  not 
very  deep :  thefe  are  covered  with  feal-fkins,  and 
are  high  at  the  extremities.  They  make  ufe  of 
them  in  conveying  their  eflfecls  in  their  emigra- 
tions, or  when  they  embark  for  the  whale  fifliery. 

When  they  go  to  catch  whales,  they  put  on 
their  beft:  apparel,  perfuaded,  that  if  they  were 
not  neatly  drelTed,  the  whale  would  fhun  them. 
Upon  thefe  occafions,  about  fifty  men  and  wo- 
men fet  out  together  in  one  of  the  large  boats. 
They  ftrike  the  whale  with  harpoons,  to  which 
are  faftened  lines,  two  or  three  fathoms  long, 
made  of  feal-fkins,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  bag 
of  a  whole  feal-fkin,  filled  with  air  like  a  blad- 
der, that  the  whale,  on  flying  aw^ay  with  the  har- 
poon in  his  body,  may  be  the  fooner  tired,  and 
the  more  eafily  found,  the  air  bag  preventing  his 
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flaying  long  under  water.  He  no  fooner  lofes 
flrengthj  than  they  attack  him  with  their  fpears 
and  lances,  till  he  is  killed  ;  and  then  putting  on 
their  coats,  made  of  dreffed  feal-fkins,  with  boots, 
gloves  and  caps,  laced  fo  tight  together,  that  no- 
thing can  penetrate  them,  leap  into  the  fea,  and 
begin  to  ilice  off  the  fat,  all  round  the  body  ; 
they  are  even  fometimes  fo  daring  as  to  get  upon 
the  whale's  back,  while  he  is  yet  alive,  in  order 
to  make  the  quicker  difpatch  in  killing  him,  and 
cutting  away  the  fat. 

They  ufe  much  the  fame  m.ethod  in  killing 
the  feals,  but  in  the  northern  parts,  where  the  fea 
is  frozen,  they  look  out  for  the  holes  which  the 
feals  themfelves  make  with  their  claws,  of  about 
the  bignefs  of  a  fhilling,  that  they  may  fetch  their 
breath.  On  their  finding  one  of  thefe  holes, 
they  feat  themfelves  near  it,  and  no  fooner  per- 
ceive the  feal  put  his  fnout  to  it  for  air,  than  they 
ftrike  him  with  a  fmall  harpoon,  which  they  have 
ready  in  their  hand,  holding  in  their  other  hand 
a  ftrap  fattened  to  it,  a  fathom  in  length.  Hav- 
ing ftruck  the  feal,  fo  that  he  cannot  efcape,  they 
cut  the  hole  large  enough  to  get  him  up  through 
it  ;  and  as  foon  as  they  have  got  his  head  above 
the  ice,  kill  him,  and  then  lift  him  out.  They 
have  alfo  other  methods  of  catching  feals  :  they 
make  a  great  hole  in  the  ice,  or,  in  fpring,  find 
them  made  by  the  feals  themfelves,  thro'  which 
they  get  upon  the  ice,  in  order  to  bafk  themfelves 
in  the  fun.  Near  thefe  holes,  they  place  a  low 
bench,  upon  which  they  lie  down  on  their  belly, 
having  firfl  made  a  fmall  hole,  near  the  large 
one,  through  which  they  foftly  let  down  a  pole, 
headed  with  a  harpoon,  a  flrap  being  faftened  to 
it,  which  one  holds  in  his  hand,  while  another^, 
lying  upon  the  bench,  with  his  face  downwards, 
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watches  the  coming  of  the  feal ;  which  when  he 
perceives  he  cries  Ke,  upon  which  he  who  holds 
the  pole  ftrikes  the  feal.  But  in  fpring,  when 
the  feals  lie  upon  the  ice,  near  holes  which  they 
themfelves  have  made,  the  Greenlanders,  difguifed 
in  feal-fkins,  with  a  long  pole  in  their  hands, 
creep  towards  them,  moving  their  heads  forwards 
and  backwards,  and  fnorting  like  a  feal ;  till 
coming  near  him,  they  ftrike  him  with  the  pole. 

Fishing  being  the  principal  concern  of  the 
Greenlanders,  we  are  from  thence  enabled  to 
judge  of  their  capacities.  This  is  of  the  utmoft 
importance  to  them,  fince  their  whole  fubfiftence 
depends  on  their  ability  in  fifhing  and  hunting.  In 
fifhing,  they  make  ufe  of  hooks  of  iron  or  bone ; 
their  lines  are  made  of  whalebone  cut  fmall  and 
thin ;  and  with  this  tackle  they  catch  abundance 
of  fifli.  Their  way  of  fifhing  for  fmall  falmon, 
or  fea  trout,  is  as  follows  ;  at  low  water  they 
build  fmall  enclofures  of  ftone,  near  the  mouth 
of  a  river,  or  any  other  place  where  the  falmon 
enters :  when  the  tide  comes  in,  the  falmon 
which  enter  the  river,  pafs  at  high  water  over  the 
enclofure,  and  remain  in  the  river  till  the  water 
ebbs,  when  the  filhermen  way-lay  them,  and  flop 
the  paflage,  till  the  time  of  low  water,  when  the 
falmon  are  left  on  dry  land,  and  may  be  caught 
with  the  hand  :  if  they  are  left  in  holes,  they 
take  them  with  a  pole,  headed  with  iron  hooks, 
or  two  fharp  pointed  bones. 

The  Greenlanders  are  accuftomed  from  their 
infancy  to  an  unbounded  liberty,  all  of  them 
being  on  a  level.  When  they  meet  together, 
they  exprefs  their  mirth  by  drumming,  fmging, 
and  dancing  ;  and  though  they  have  little  regard 
to  thofe  forms  of  ceremony  and  decorum,  in 
which  the  politeneis  of  other  nations  confift^, 
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their  converfatlon  is  free,  open  and  chcarful  ; 
nothing  pleafing  them  better  than  merry  jefts  and 
raillery.  They  live  very  fociably,  and  repofe 
great  confidence  in  each  other.  Amorous  intrigues 
of  an  unlawful  kind  are  feldom  or  never  heard  of 
among  them  ;  and  as  they  abftain  from  theft,  ra- 
pine, and  violence  among  themfelves,  they  ne- 
ver, upon  any  pretence,  make  war  on  their 
neighbours.  They  efteem  themfelves  greatly  fu- 
perior  to  the  Danes  ;  and  make  no  fcruple  of  pil- 
fering any  thing  from  them,  when  it  can  be 
done  with  fafety^  but  they  have  probably  little 
idea  of  property ;  and  as  they  behave  with  fuch 
integrity  to  each  other,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe 
that  they  have  learned  this  pilfering  of  the  Dutch 
and  Danifli  feamen.  They  are  extremely  hofpi- 
table,  and  indeed  have  moft  things  in  common  ; 
fo  that  if  there  be  any  among  them  unable  to 
work,  they  admit  him  freely  to  their  tables.  They 
are  particularly  remarkable  for  their  good  nature, 
and  inofFenfive  behaviour:  hatred  and  envy, 
ftrife  and  rage,  are  feldom  heard  of  among  them. 
They  have  as  great  an  abhorrence  of  ftealing  from 
each  other,  as  any  nation  upon  earth,  and  there- 
fore keep  nothing  under  lock  and  key  ;  for  being 
in  no  fear  of  lofmg  the  fruits  of  their  labour, 
they  leave  it  free  for  every  body  to  come  at. 

What  feems  moft  extraordinary  is,  that  tho' 
they  arc  featcd  in  frozen  regions,  that  might 
be  fuppofed  to  damp  the  genius,  and  extinguifh 
the  fire  of  imagination,  they  have  a  talent  for 
poetry,  and  take  extream  delight  in  exerting  it. 
The  poems  they  compofe  are  a  kind  of  lyric 
odes,  the  harmony  of  which  depends  upon  rhyme 
and  quantity,  there  being  a  vifible  regularity  in 
the  number  of  fyllables,  of  which  their  verfes  are 
compofed,  and  even  an  evident  regard  to  cadence 
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in  their  manner  of  repeating  them.  They  ufe 
this  fort  of  poetry,  which,  every  thing  confider- 
ed,  is  as  far  from  being  rude,  as  it  is  from  being 
cxaft,  to  exprefs  all  their  paflions,  as  Jove,  joy, 
grief,  and  more  efpecially  anger ;  for  here  when 
two  people  quarrel,  it  is  (aid  they  challenge  each 
other  ;  not  to  fight,  for  that  they  never  do  but  in 
jeft,  or  by  way  of  diverfion ;  but  to  contend  in 
ver£?>;  and  he  who  firft  wants  words  to  exprefs 
himfelf  in  this  poetical  duel,  is  efteemed  con- 
quered, and  thus  the  quarrel  ends,  without  fhed- 
ding  blood,  or  a  fuit  at  law. 

Though  the  Greenlanders  fix  a  certain  value 
on  iron,  they  neither  ufe,  nor  have  any  know- 
ledge  of  money  ;  they  are  ftrangers  to  trades, 
arts,  and  fciences  :  they  have  no  traffic  among 
each  other  ;  and  their  commerce  with  foreigners 
is  very  inconfiderabie.  They  never  compute  their 
time  bv  weeks  or  years,  but  only  by  months  ; 
beginning  their  computation  from  the  fun's  firft 
rifing  above  their  horizon  in  the  winter  :  from 
whence  they  tell  the  moons,  in  order  to  know 
the  exa61:  feafon,  in  which  every  fort  of  fifh,  fea 
animals,  and  birds,  feek  the  land,  in  order  to 
regulate  their  dilferent  employments.  According 
to  their  aftrononlical  fyftem,  the  heaven's  turn 
round  the  point  of  a  huge  rock.  They  fay  the 
moon  was  once  a  youth,  and  the  fun  a  young 
woman  his  fifter,  with  whom  he  was  familiar  in 
the  dark;  but  (he  being  defirous  to  find  out  her 
iover,  rubbed  her  hands  with  foot,  with  which 
fhe  marked  his  white  bear-lkin  coat ;  and  hence 
they  fay  came  the  fpots  in  the  moon.  The  fun 
flying  from  his  embraces,  afcended  the  air,  whi- 
ther the  moon  followed  her,  and  ftill  continues  to 
purfue,  without  being  able  to  overtake  her.  This 
however,  is  probably  only  a  fidipB  of  their  poets. 

They 
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They  are  charged  with  having  no  idea  of  a 
God  ;  but  this  is  probably  ill  founded,  as  they 
are  convinced  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and 
believe,  that  as  foon  as  a  perfon  dies,  he  goes  to 
the  land  of  fpirits,  and  there  enjoys  the  felicity 
of  hunting  from  age  to  age,  v^hile  the  body  re- 
mains behind,  and  moulders  in  the  duft.  They 
alfo  maintain,  that  there  is  a  fpirit  w^hich  they 
call  Torngarfuk,  to  whom  they  afcribe  a  fuper- 
natural  power,  though  not  the  creation  of  the 
world.  The  Angakuts,  or  Priefts,  form  very 
whimfical  and  inconfiftent  ideas  of  this  fpirit ; 
fome  reprefenting  him  as  without  form,  others 
giving  him  that  of  a  bear,  and  others  pretending 
that  he  has  a  large  body,  and  but  one  arm. 
They  affign  him  his  abode  in  the  lower  regions 
of  the  earth,  where  they  fay  the  fun  conftantly 
fliines,  and  there  is  plenty  of  good  water,  deer 
and  fowls.  They  likewife  believe  that  a  fpirit  re-* 
fides  in  the  air,  whom  they  name  the  Moderator 
or  Retainer ;  for  their  Angakuts  pretend,  that  he 
orders  them  to  command  the  people  to  abftaia 
from  certain  things,  as  preservatives  from  evil 
and  danger.  They  are  alfo  perfuaded,  that  the 
elements  are  governed  by  certain  fpirits. 

Our  author,  who  was  fent  to  Greenland  by 
the  Danifn  fociety  for  propagating  the  gofpel,  liv- 
ed fifteen  years  among  this  harmlefs  and  inofFen- 
five  people  ;  and  had  the  pleafure  of  making  a 
great  number  of  converts.  He  returned  to  Co- 
penhagen in  1736,  and  by  his  folicitations,  a  fe- 
minary  was  founded  in  that  city  for  the  education 
pf  miffionaries  to  be  fent  to  Greenland. 

The  trade  of  this  counrty  is  carried  on  by 
the  Copenhagen  company,  who  annually  fend 
three  or  four  (hips ;  and  the  Dutch  are  prohibit- 
ed from  coming  within  feveral  miles  of  tbeir 
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colonies.  The  commodities  Greenland  afFords 
for  commerce,  are  whale-bone,  whale-blubber, 
fea  unicorns  horns,  the  (kins  of  feals,  bears, 
rein-deer,  and  foxes  ;  which  they  barter  for  ket-- 
ties  of  copper,  brafs,  and  tin  \  fhirts  made  of 
white,  blue,  red  and  ftriped  linens  ;  coarfe  woollen 
cloth  ;  large  fifhing  hooks,  faw  ,  knives,  needles^ 
and  other  hardware ;  looking  glafles,  rafts,  poles, 
deal  boards,  and  chefts. 

We  hope  the  length  cf  this  article  will  be 
excufed  by  the  curious  reader,  as  it  contains  ma- 
ny circumftances  worthy  of  being  known  ;  and 
relates  to  the  people  of  a  country,  which  from 
its  coldnefs,  has  long  been  thougfit  uninhabita- 
ble, by  any  of  the  human  race. 


CHAP.  IX. 
0/  SWEDEN  W  LAPLAND. 

Lakes,  Springs,  and  Cataracts. 

'T'HE  kingdom  of  Sweden  is  one  of  the  larg- 
^  eft  in  Europe,  and  in  fome  places  the  foil  is 
tolerably  fruitful ;  but  the  great  number  of  bar- 
ren mountains  difperfed  over  the  face  of  the 
country  give  it  a  difagreeable  afpeft.  From  the 
mountains  fall  innumerable  rivers,  or  rather  tor- 
rents, not  many  of  them  navigable,  on  account 
of  the  rocks  and  catarafts  that  obftru6l  their 
pafiage ;  and  thefe  form  feveral  great  lakes,  fome 
of  which  are  fourfcore  Englifh  miles  in  length 
and  twenty  in  breadth.  If  therefore  we  make 
abatements  for  the  mountains,  lakes,  woods, 
heaths,  and  marfhes,  with  which  the  country 
abounds,  the  habitable  part  of  it  will  be  reduced 
Vox..  IIL  C  to 
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to  a  fmall  proportion  compared  to  the  extent  of 
the  whole. 

Amongst  the  lakes  of  Sweden,  that  called 
Vetter  is  fo  remarkable  in  many  refpeits,  that  it 
ought  by  no  means  to  efcape  our  notice.  It  di- 
vides Eaft  and  Weft  Gothland,  being  in  length 
from  north  to  fouth  above  eighty  miles,  and 
about  eighteen  broad  in  the  middle,  growing 
narrower  towards  each  extremity.  The  water  of 
this  lake  is  very  clear,  and  in  fome  places  fo  deep, 
that  it  has  been  founded  with  three  hundred  fa- 
thoms of  line  without  finding  the  bottom.  For 
the  moft  part  it  is  free  from  rocks,  and  has  but 
few  iflands,  the  principal  of  which  is  Vifmgfoe, 
lying  in  the  middle  of  the  lake.  It  is  often  dif- 
turbed  by  ftorms,  and  fometimes  fo  fuddenly, 
that  the  furface  begins  to  be  ruffled  before  the 
leaft  breath  of  wind  is  perceived,  fo  that  the 
caufe  feems  to  proceed  from  the  bottom  of  the 
waters  ;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  boats  to 
be  tofled  by  a  ftorm  in  one  part  of  the  lake, 
whilft  others  not  far  off*  are  in  a  perfedt  calm. 
That  fuch  eruptions  and  agitations  of  the  wa- 
ters are  promoted  by  fubterraneous  winds,  feems 
to  be  confirmed  by  various  phaenomena  ;  for  im- 
mediately before  a  ftorm,  and  whilft  the  fky  is 
yet  clear,  there  is  perceived  a  noife  like  thunder 
in  the  lake,  which  Dr.  Hearne  tells  us  he  has 
often  heard  himfelf,  and  which  was  always  fol- 
lowed by  a  tempeft.  Of  this  the  inhabitants  of 
Vifmgfoe  are  more  fenfiblc  than  any  others,  for 
from  that  part  of  the  ifland  whence  the  wind  will 
blow  the  next  day,  they  hear  a  confufed  noife 
like  the  firing  of  cannon  ;  and  when  this  rum- 
bling is  heard  in  the  eaft,  it  is  generally  follow- 
ed by  rain  and  hail.  Some  people  have  likewife 
obferved,  while  the  water  has  been  very  calm, 
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a  great  number  of  little  clouds,  like  fo  many 
darts,  rifing  up  here  and  there  from  the  bottom  of 
the  lake,  which  uniting  in  the  air  formed  a  miz- 
zling rain ;  whence  it  plainly  appears,  that  this  is 
much  owing  to  fubterraneous  winds.  To  fuch  winds 
undoubtedly,  together  with  thofe  from  above,  we 
may  attribute  the  fudden  thawing  of  the  ice  in 
the  fpring,  which  one  minute  is  ftrong  enough  to 
bear  horfes  and  fledges,  and  the  next  is  broken  to 
pieces.  The  ftrange  grumbling  of  the  waters, 
which  precedes  this  terrible  eruption,  warns  tra- 
vellers to  make  the  beft  of  their  way ;  but  thofe 
who  happen  to  be  at  a  great  diflance  from  land 
are  immediately  drowned,  or  float  upon  fhoals  of 
ice  till  they  meet  with  relief :  and  what  is  ftill 
more  dangerous,  the  ice  fometimes  with  the  leaft 
blafl:  of  wind  fmks  fuddenly  to  the  bottom. 

The  violent  under  currents  of  water  obferved 
in  this  lake  are  alfo  very  furprlzing,  which  di- 
re£lly  oppoflng  the  winds  and  waves,  give  the 
fifhermen  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  From  thefe,  as 
well  as  from  its  unfathomable  depth  and  fubter- 
raneous winds,  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  a  communi- 
cation under  ground  with  another  large  lake  call- 
ed Venner,  about  forty  miles  to  the  weftward  ; 
and  this  feems  to  be  confirmed  by  feveral  whirl- 
pools that  lie  between  thefe  lakes,  two  of  which 
have  been  founded,  and  found  of  a  vafl:  depth. 
What  farther  countenances  this  opinion  is,  that 
fome  years,  without  any  vifible  caufe,  the  waters 
increafe,  and  decreafe  again  the  following  years, 
as  feveral  curious  perfons  have  obferved. 

There  is  a  fpring  not  far  from  the  lake  Vet- 
ter,  called  the  Hungry  or  Prophetic  Fountain, 
becaufe  they  fay  it  never  has  plenty  of  water  but 
when  there  is  a  fcarcity  of  corn  the  following 
year.  It  lies  in  a  valley  encompaflTed  with  fandy 
C  2  hills. 
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hills,  and  has  this  peculiarity,  that  in  a  rainy 
fummer  it  is  commonly  dry,  whereas  in  the  drieft 
fummers  it  fometimes  overflows  the  highway  near 
Vadftein.  In  1685,  which  was  a  very  wet  year, 
this  fpring  was  quite  dried  up  ;  but  the  next  fum- 
mer, which  was  not  fo  rainy,  it  was  obferved  to 
increafe  :  and  in  the  very  dry  fummer  of  the  year 
17C5,  when  all  the  neighbouring  fprings  entire- 
ly failed,  this  had  a  plentiful  ftream  of  water. 

Cataracts,  as  we  have  faid  already,  are 
frequent  in  the  rivers  of  Sweden  ;  but  the  moft 
noted  of  all,  and  the  only  one  w^orth  giving  an 
account  of,  is  that  within  a  few  leagues  of  Got- 
tenburg ;  where  a  river,  which  iffues  from  the 
lake  Venner,  falls  down  a  prodigious  high  preci- 
pice into  a  deep  pit,  with  a  terrible  noife,  and 
with  fuch  violence,  that  large  mafts,  which  are 
floated  dov/n  the  river  to  Gottenburgh,  frequent- 
ly dive  fo  far  under  water  by  the  fall  if  they  hap- 
pen to  pitch  endways,  that  fome  are  half  an  hour, 
others  three  quarters,  and  fome  a  whole  hour  or 
more,  before  they  rife  up  again  to  the  furface. 
I'vlany  attempts  have  been  made  to  find  the  depth 
of  this  hole,  with  lines  of  feveral  hundred  fa- 
thoms 3  but  no  bottom  could  ever  be  difcovered, 
With  refpecl  to  Lapland,  which  lies  to  the 
north  of  Sweden,  it  feems  in  winter,  upon  a  fu- 
perficial  view,  fcarce  fit  to  be  the  habitation  of 
man  ;  for  in  moft  places  it  abounds  with  rocks 
and  mountains,  whofe  fummits  feem  to  piercp 
the  clouds,  and  are  covered  with  everlafting  fnow. 
In  other  part5,  the  country  fpreads  out  into  bar- 
ren heaths,  and  fandy  deferts  overrun  with  mofs, 
tern,  and  to  appearance,  unprofitable  weeds  ;  one 
barren  wild,  llretching  beyond  another,  with  lit.^ 
tie  or  no  pafture  growing  on  the  intermediate 
fpots.    Befides  thefe  inconvenieucies,  the  length 
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and  feverity  of  winter,  with  the  cold,  hideous 
winter  nights,  and  the  depth  of  fnow  that  covers 
this  defolate  region,  one  would  imagine  fufficient 
to  deter  every  human  being  from  fixing  his  abode 
in  this  inhofpitable  country.  The  account  given 
by  M.  Maupertuis,  of  the  rigour  of  this  climate, 
when,  by  order  of  the  French  king,  he  went  to 
determine  the  figure  of  the  earth  at  the  polar 
circle,  is  enough  to  make  any  man  fliudder,  tho* 
his  obfervations  were  made  in  the  fouthern  bor- 
ders of  this  country.  He  obferves,  that  in  De- 
cember, the  fnow  continually  falling,  or  ready 
to  fall,  hid  the  fun  during  the  few  moments  he 
might  have  appeared  at  mid-day.  In  January 
the  cold  was  increafed  to  that  degree,  that  M. 
Reaumur's  mercurial  thermometer,  which  at  Pa- 
ris, in  the  great  froft  of  1709,  it  was  thought 
ftrange  to  fee  fall  to  fourteen  degrees  below  the 
freezing  point,  was  now  got  down  to  thirty- fe- 
ven.  The  fpirit  of  wine  in  the  others  was 
frozen  ;  and  if  the  door  of  a  warm  room  was 
opened,  the  external  air,  in  a  moment  converted 
all  the  vapour  in  it  into  fnow ;  whirling  it 
round  in  white  vortexes.  If  they  went  abroad, 
they  felt  as  if  the  air  was  tearing  their  breafts  in 
pieces;  and  within  doors  the  cracking  of  the 
wood,  of  which  the  houfes  are  built,  continual- 
ly alarmed  them  with  an  increafe  of  cold  -y  and 
people  are  often  feen  in  this  country,  v/ho  have 
loft  a  leg  or  an  arm,  by  the  froft.  The  cold, 
which  during  the  winter  is  always  very  great,  en- 
creafes  by  fuch  violent  and  fudden  fits,  as  are  al- 
moft  infallibly  fatal  to  thofe  who  have  the  un- 
happinefs  to  be  expofed  to  it ;  and  fometimes, 
fudden  tempefts  of  fnow  rife,  that  are  ftill  more 
dangerous.  The  winds  feem  at  once  to  blow 
from  all  quarters,  and  drive  about  the  fnow  with 
C  3  fuch 
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fuch  fury,  that  all  the  roads  are  in  a  moment 
rendered  invifible,        How  dreadful  is  the  fitu- 
ation  of  a  perfon,  fays  our  author,  furprized 
in  the  fields  by  fuch  a  ftorm ;  his  knowledge 
of  the  country,  and  even  the  mark  he  may 
have  taken  by  the  trees,  cannot  avail  him  ;  he 
is  blinded  by  the  fnow,  and  if  he  attempts  to 
jfind  his  v/ay  home,  is  generally  loft.    In  fhort, 
during  the  whole  winter,  the  cold  was  fo  ex- 
ceffive,  that  on  the  feventh  of  April,  at  five  in 
\'  the  morning,  the  thermometer  was  fallen  to 
twenty  divifions  below  the  point    of  freez- 
ing,   though  every  afternoon  it  rofe  two  or 
three  divifions  above  it  :  a  difference  in  the 
*^  height  not  much  lefs  than  that  which  the  great- 
"  eft  heat  and  cold  felt  at  Paris  ufually  produce 
in  that  inftrument.     Thus  in  twenty-four 
.     hours  Vv^e  had  all  the  variety  felt  in  the  tempe- 
rate  zones  in  the  compafs  of  a  whole  year/' 
At  length,  in  fummer,  when  the  air  is  warmed  by 
the  fun,  this  country  is  infefted  with  fuch  fwarms 
of  gnats  and  flies  of  various  fpecies,  that  like 
clouds  they  darken  the  fky,    and  obfcure  the 
light  of  the  fun.    Thefe  fix  on  every  part  of  the 
body,  bite  with  unremitting  fury;  and  fome  of 
them,  wherever  they  fix,  draw  blood. 

Yet  notwithftanding  all  thefe  difadvantages, 
nature  has  beftowed  on  thefe  dreary  regions  fuch 
conveniencies,  that  as  much  content  and  happi- 
riefs  are  to  be  found  there  as  in  many  countries 
that  enjoy  the  moft  favourable  climate.  The 
mountains,  which  rife  to  a  prodigious  height,  and 
are  of  great  extent,  are  perhaps  intended  by  the 
author  of  nature,  to  fhelter  the  plains  from  vio- 
lent winds  ;  and  even  their  wildnefs  and  irregu- 
larity appear  very  beautiful,  efpecially  in  fum- 
mer, when  the  alternate  fuccefficn  of  hills  and 

vallies 
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vallies  exhibit  a  delightful  variety  of  profpefts  ; 
and  there  are  fome  places,  which  in  that  feafon 
maybe  reckoned  among  the  moft  enchanting  fpots 
in  the  world.  It  has  alfo  been  found,  that  thefe 
mountains  are  extremely  rich  in  ores  and  foflils, 
particularly  the  largeft  and  cleareft  rock  cryftals, 
topazes,  purple  amethyfts,  quickfilver,  native  ci- 
nabar,  and  load-ftones. 

Though  the  days  in  winter  are  extremely 
fhort,  and  the  nights  long  and  tedious,  this  is  in 
fome  meafure  compenfated  by  the  pleafant  lumi- 
nous fummers,  when  in  the  greateft  part  of  this 
country  the  fun  is  feveral  weeks  vifible  above 
the  horizon.    Even  in  winter,  the  brightnefs  of 
the  moonlight,  the  twinkling  of  the  ftars,  and 
the  effulgent  corrufcations  of  the  aurora  borealis, 
afford  a  light  fufficient  for  moft  occafions  of  life. 
Maupertuis  obferves,  that      The  ftiort  days  are 
no  fooner  clofed,  than  fires  of  a  thoufand  fi- 
gures  and  colours  light  up  the  (ky,  as  if  de- 
figned  to  compenfate  for  the  abfence  of  the 
fup.    Thefe  fires  have  not  here,  as  in  more 
fouthern  climates,  any  conftant  fituation.  Tho' 
a  luminous  arch  is  often  feen  fixed  towards  the 
north,  they  feem  more  frequently  to  poffefs 
the  whole  extent  of  the  hemifphere.  Some- 
times  they  begin  in  the  form  of  a  great  fcarf 
of  bright  light,  with  its  extremities  upon  the 
^'  horizon,   which,  with  a  motion  refembling 
that  of  a  fifhing-net,  glides  foftly  up  the  Iky, 
preferving  in  this  motion  a  direftion  nearly 
perpendicular  to  the  meridian  ;  and  moft  com- 
monly  after  thefe  preludes,  all  the  lights  unite 
*^  at  the  zenith,  and  form  the  top  of  a  crown. 
Arcs  like  thofe  feen  in  France  towards  the 
north,    are  here  frequently  fituated  towards 
the  fouth  3  and  often  towards  both  the  north 
C  4  and 
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and  fouth  at  once.  Their  fummits  approach 
each  other;  the  diftance  of  their  extremities 
widens  towards  the  horizon.  I  have  feen  fome 
of  the  oppofite  arcs,  whofe  fummits  almoll 
joined  at  the  zenith  ;  and  both  the  one  and  the 
other  have  frequently  feveral  concentric  arcs 
beyond  it.  Their  tops  are  all  placed  in  the 
direction  of  the  meridian,  though  a  little  de- 
clination  to  the  weft;  which  I  did  not  find  to 
be  conftant,  and  which  is  fometimes  infenfible. 
It  would  be  endlefs  to  mention  all  the  different 
figures  thefe  meteors  aflume^  and  the  various 
motions  with  which  they  are  agitated.  Their 
motion  is  moft  commonly  like  that  of  a  pair 
of  colours  waved  in  the  air,  and  the  different 
tints  of  their  light  give  them  the  appearance 
of  fo  many  vaft  ftreamers  of  changeable  taf- 

"  fety,  and  fometimes  they  line  a  part  of  the  (ky 
with  fcarlet.  On  the  eighteenth  of  December 
I  faw  a  phenomenon  of  this  kind,  that  in  the 
midft  of  all  the  wonders  to  which  I  was  now 
every  day  accuftomed,  raized  my  admiration. 
To  the  fouth  a  great  fpace  of  the  (ky  appear- 

"  ed  tinged  with  fo  lively  a  red,  that  the  whole 

*^  conftellation  of  Orion  looked  as  if  it  had  been 
dipped  in  blood.  T  his  light,  which  was  at 
firft  fixed,  foon  moved,  and  changing  into 
other  colours,  violet  and  blue,  fettled  into  a 
dome,  whofe  top  flood  a  little  to  the  fouth- 
weft  of  the  zenith.  The  moon  fhone  bright, 
but  did  not  in  the  leaft  efface  it.  In  this  country, 

*^  where  there  are  lights  of  fo  many  different  co- 
lours,  I  never  faw  but  two  that  were  red  ;  and 
fuch  are  taken  for  prefages  of  fome  great  mif- 
fortune.  After  all,  when  people  gaze  at  thefc 
phenomena  with  an  unphilofophic  eye,  it  is 
xioi  furprizing  if  they  difcover  in  them  armies 

engaged, 
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engaged,  fiery  chariots,  and  a  thoufand  other 
prodigies." 

Another  advantage  is  the  twilight,  which 
begins  four  or  five  hours  before  fun  rife,  and  lafts 
as  long  after  that  luminary  is  fet ;  indeed,  many 
of  the  inhabitants  fleep  away  moft  of  the  Jark 
feafon,  and  employ  the  luminous  part  of  the 
year,  in  their  refpeftive  occupations  ^  and  general- 
ly fufFer  little  in  their  health  from  this  inconveni- 
cnce. 

FOSSILS. 

SWEDEN  abi^unds  with  various  kinds  of  mi- 
nerals and  other  foffils  ;  and  among  its  mJnes 
there  is  one  of  filver,  into  which  the  workmen  are 
let  down  in  baikets  to  the  depth  oF  above  a  hun- 
dred fathoms,  where  the  roof  of  the  mine  is  as 
high  as  a  church,  fupported  by  vaft  arches  of 
oak  'y  and  from  thence  they  defcend  by  ladders  or 
bafkets  to  the  loweft  part  of  the  mine,  at  leaft 
forty  fathoms  more.  It  is  not  known  when  this 
mine  was  firft  difcovered,  but  it  muft  have  been 
wrought  for  many  ages.  The  ore  yields  but  in- 
difFerently,  and  requires  great  pains  to  refine  it; 
however  it  annually  produces  about  twenty  thou- 
fand crowns-worth  of  fine  filver,  of  which  the 
King  has  the  pre-emption,  paying  one-fourth  lefs 
than  the  real  value. — Several  mines  of  filver  and 
copper  were  difcovered  laft  century  in  the  Swedifix 
Lapland. 

Copper  is  found  plentifully  in  feveral  parts 
of  Sweden,  and  is  reckoned  the  fineft  in  Europe. 
The  moft  noted  mine  is  of  vaft  extent,  and  a- 
bout  eighty  fathoms  deep,  but  it  is  faid  to  have 
fufFered  much  by  the  falling  in  of  the  roof; 
and  the  working  of  it  is  attended  with  great 
difcouragementj  from  the  large  fhare  the  crown 
C  5  has 
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has  in  the  profit  *.   The  Copper  made  yearly  out 
of  this  mine  amounts  to  the  value  of  two  hundred 
thoufand  pounds,  whereof  the  King  has  a  fourth 
part,  and  a  duty  upon  the  remainder  of  25  per 
cent,  when  it  is  exported  unwrought.  —  Copper 
is  of  ail  metals  the  moft  duftile  and  malleable 
aftef  gold  and  filver,  and  abounds  much  in  vitriol 
and  fulphur.    It  is  found  in  glebes  or  ftones  of 
various  forms  and  colours,  which  are  firft  beaten 
fmall  and  wafhed,  to  feparate  all  the  earthy  and 
impure  parts  wherewith  they  are  mixed.  After 
wafhing  they  are  melted,  and  the  metal  run  into 
a  fort  of  moulds,  which  form  large  blocks,  by 
Ibme  called  Salmons,  and  by  others  Cakes  of  Cop- 
per.   To  render  it  more  pure  and  beautiful,  they 
melt  it  again  once  or  twice,  fome  of  its  coarfe  ex- 
traneous parts  being  left  at  each  fufion,  and  a 
quantity  of  tin  and  antimony  added  3  and  in  this 
llate  it  is  called  Rofe-Copper. — This  metal  is  often 
found  native  in  a  malleable  ftate,   fometimes  in 
beautiful  branched  forms  or  fmall  flender  fibres, 
and  fometimes  in  little  globular  lumps,  or  mafTes 
of  an  irregular  figure. 

The  mines  of  Sweden  likewife  afFord  vafl 
quantities  of  excellent  iron,  of  which,  befides 

*  Some  years  ago  an  Italian  gentleman  came  into  Swe- 
den, with  propofals  to  make  copper  a  fhorter  and  cheaper, 
way  than  had  till  then  been  pradifed,  fo  as  to  make  that  in 
five  days  which  before  required  three  weeks,  and  with  fewer 
'^hands,  and  one-fifth  part  of  the  charcoal.  The  bargain 
was  made,  and  his  reward  to  be  100,000  crowns.  His  firft 
efTay  fucceeded  to  admiration  j  but  when  he  came  to  work  in 
tarneft,  and  had  got  his  new-invented  furnaces  built  to  his 
mind,  the  miners,  as  he  complained,  picked  out  the  worft 
ore,  and  were  otherwife  fo  envious  and  untra6lab]e,  that 
he  failed  of  fuccefs,  and  loft  his  reward  :  nor  was  it  with- 
out difficulty  that  he  obtained  leave  to  buy  ore,  and  pra6life 
his  invention  at  his  own  expence. 

what 
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what  is  nianufa£lured  in  the  country,  they  export 
yearly  to  the  value  of  near  three  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds. — Of  the  nature  of  iron-ore,  or  the 
manner  of  working  it,  we  need  fay  nothing  in 
this  place,  having  in  our  firfl:  volume  given  a  fuf- 
ficient  account  thereof  in  fpeaking  of  our  iron 
works  in  the  foreft  of  Dean  in  Gloucefterfhire  : 
but  we  fhall  here  take  occafion  to  defcribe  that 
wonderful  foffil  call'd  the  Magnet  or  Loadftone, 
which  is  found  plentifully  in  the  iron-mines  of 
Sv/eden,  and  indeed  in  all  countries  that  have 
fuch  mines,  tho'  the  beft  are  faid  to  be  brought 
from  Bengal  and  China. 

The  Magnet  is  not  properly  to  be  confidered 
as  a  diftincSt  fpecies  of  foffils,  being  in  reality  no- 
thing but  a  very  rich  iron  ore,  found  in  detached 
maffes  of  various  forms  and  fizes,  of  a  dufky 
iron-grey,  and  often  tinged  with  a  brownifti  or 
reddiih  colour.    It  is  very  heavy  and  hard,  of  an 
uneven  furface,  and  of  a  firm  ftrucSlure,  but  ufu- 
ally  with  fome  porous  irregularities  within.  It 
is  endued  with  feveral  extraordinary  properties, 
as  that  of  attradling  iron,  and  directing  its  poles 
to  thofe  of  the  world,  of  which,  fo  far  as  they  re- 
late to  the  Mariner's  Compafs,  we  have  already 
taken  notice  *  ;  but  for  the  fake  of  fuch  of  our  rea- 
ders as  may  not  be  acquainted  v/ith  the  virtues 
and  phaenomena  of  the  loadftone,  we  fhall  here 
enumerate  fome  of  the  moft  remarkable,  i.  Every 
magnet  has  two  poles,  one  of  which  points  north- 
wards, the  other  fouthwards  ;  and  if  the  magnet 
be  divided  into  ever  fo  many  pieces,  the  two  poles 
will  be  found  in  each  piece.    2.  One  of  thefe 
poles  attradls,    the  other  repels  iron,   but  no 
other  body.    3,  The  magnetic  virtue  is  commu- 
C  6  nicated 


♦  Sec  Vol.  I.  under  the  ajts,  &c,  of  Great  Britain. 
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nlcated  to  iron  by  the  touch,  and  that  very  fpec- 
dily  ;  though  the  longer  the  iron  touches  or  joins 
the^ftone,  the  longer  will  its  communicated  virtue 
hold.  4.  The  magnet  lofes  none  of  its  ovv'-n  vir- 
tue by  what  it  communicates  to  the  iron.  5.  A 
piece  of  iron  fo  touched  by  the  loadftone,  and 
nicely  fufpendcd  on  afliarp  point,  will  fettle  itfelf 
in  a  direction  nearly  north  and  fouth.  6.  The 
end  touched  with  the  fouth  pole  of  the  ftone  will 
point  northwards,  and  fo  vice  verfa.  7.  A  ftrong 
magnet,  at  the  leaft  diftance  from  a  leffer  or  a 
weaker,  cannot  draw  to  it  a  piece  of  iron  adhering 
aftually  to  fuch  lefler  or  weaker  ftone;  but  if  it 
comes  to  touch  it,  it  can  draw  it  from  the  other : 
;md  yet  a  weaker  magnet,  or  even  a  little  piece  of 
iron,  can  draw  away  another  piece  contiguous  to 
a  greater  or  ftronger  load-ftone.  8.  A  plate  of 
iron  only,  but  no  other  body  interpofed,  can  hin- 
der the  operation  of  the  magnet,  either  as  to  its 
attractive  or  directive  quality.  9.  The  virtue  of 
a  loadftone  may  be  impaired  by  lying  long  in  a 
wrong  pofition  ^,  as  alfo  by  l  uft,  wet,  &c.  and 
may  be  quite  deftroyed  by  ftre.  jo.  A  piece  of 
ffon  wire  well  touched,  upon  being  bent  round  in 

a  ring^ 

♦  Several  v*'ays  have  been  tried,  with  little  fuccefs,  for  j  e- 
covering  the  decayed  virtvic  of  load{toi)cs  j  but  there  is  a 
rimarkabie  experiment  of  this  kijid  made  by  Mr.  Haac, 
which  anfwered  the  purpole  io  well  that  it  deierves  to  be 
nien.rcned.  This  geniieinan  had  a  loadllone  which  would 
take  'jp  fourteen  pounds  and  a  half,  but  having  laid  it  by 
for  k  veral  years  he  found  it  had  loit  great  part  of  its  virtue  5 
which  he  endeavoured  to  recover  by  Icveral  m«ans,  but  with- 
out luccefs.  At  hiit  he  relkctcd,  that  by  ixie  and  excrcifc 
tlie  poweis  of  animal  bodies  were  often  improved,  and  it 
inigiu  pofiibly  happen  fo  with  refpe6>  to  fome  properties  or 
powers  of  inanimate  bo<iies.  Upon  this  thought  he  hung  as 
wiucii  weigiit  to  the  fton'j  as  ii  would  liUtani,  and  lb  left 
ii  for  the  Ipace  of  fonie  weeks.    Tiien  returning  he  applied 

wore 
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a  ring,  or  coiled  round  on  a  flick,  will  generally 
lofe  its  directive  virtue,  or  at  leaft  have  it  much 
diminifhed  ;  but  if  the  v/hole  length  of  the  wire 
be  not  bent,  fo  that  the  two  ends  be  left  ftrait, 
the  virtue  will  not  be  deftroyed  in  thofe  parts, 
though  it  will  in  all  the  relt.  11.  A  piece  of 
wire  that  has  been  touched,  being  fplit  or  cleft 
in  two,  the  poles  are  fometimes  changed,  as  in  a 
cleft  magnet,  the  north  becoming  the  fouth,  and 
the  fouth  th-e  north  ;  and  fometimes  one  half  of 
the  wire  will  retain  its  former  poles,  and  thofe  of 
the  other  half  be  changed.  12.  By  drawing  the 
back  of  a  knife,  or  a  long  piece  of  fteel-wire,  &c. 
leifurely  over  the  pole  ot  a  magnet,  carrying  the 
motion  from  the  middle  of  the  ftone  to  the  pole, 
the  knife  or  wire  will  accordingly  attracSl  one 
end  of  the  needle  ;  but  if  the  knife  or  wire  be 
drawn  from  the  fame  pole  to  the  middle  of  the 
Itone,  it  will  repel  that  on^e  end  of  the  nee- 
dle which  in  the  other  cafe  it  attracts.  13. 
If  either  a  magnet  or  piece  of  iron  be  laid  on 
a  cork,  fo  as  to  float  freely  in  the  water,  it  will  be 
found,  that  which  foever  of  the  two  is  held  in  the 
hand,  the  other  will  be  drawn  towards  it ;  fo  that 
iron  attradls  the  magnet  as  much  as  it  is  attracted 
by  it.  14.  As  the  magnet  communicates  its  vir- 
tue to  iron,  fo  when  armed  (as  they  call  it  j  or  fet 
in  iron,  it  will  take  up  a  greater  weight  of  it  than 
it  can  alone 15.  A  knife,  &c,  touched  v^ith 

a  mag- 
more  weight  to  the  former,  which  it  eafily  bore ;  and  thus 
by  repeating  the  addition  of  more  weight  at  feveral  periods, 
in  about  two  years  time  the  ftone  had  not  onJy  recovered  its 
former  ftrength,  but  increaled  it  fo  far,  that  it  would  novsr 
take  up  more  than  twenty  pounds. 

*  It  is  likewile  obfervabie,  that-  the  power  or  force  of 
magnets  is  generally  greater  in  fmai.  ihan  jn  large  ones,  in 
propordon  to  their  buAk,    Thole  of  a  large  fize  will  rarely 
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a  magnet  acquires  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  vir- 
tue, according  to  the  part  it  is  touched  on.  It 
receives  the  ftrongeft  touch  when  it  is  drawn 
flowly  from  the  handle  towards  the  point  over  one 
of  the  poles  of  the  magnet ;  and  if  the  fame  knife 
thus  touched,  and  in  pofleffion  of  a  ftrong  attrac- 
tive power,  be  retouched  in  a  contrary  dirediion, 
viz.  by  drawing  it  from  the  point  towards  the 
handle  over  the  fame  pole,  it  immediately  lofes 
all  its  virtue.  i6.  The  magnet  a£ls  with  the  fame 

force  in  vacuo,  as  in  the  open  air  *.  We 

may 

take  up  more  iron  than  three  or  four  times  their  own  weight  j 
whereas  if  fmall  ones  do  not  take  up  more  than  eight,  ten, 
or  twelve  times  their  weight,  they  are  reckoned  but  indif- 
ferent. A  gentleman  at  Bruton  in  Somerfetfhire,  had  a 
magnet,  whofe  weight,  with  the  armature,  was  but  45 
grains,  and  yet  would  take  up  1032  grains,  which  is  24  times 
its  weight :  and  we  have  heard  of  another  gentleman  who 
wears  one  in  his  ring,  that  fcarce  weighs  three  grains,  and 
will  take  up  near  750  grains,  which  is  250  times  its  weight  j 
but  this  is  an  inftance  hardly  to  be  parallelled. 

*  Thefe  are  the  principal  phaenomenaof  the  magnet ;  but 
to  account  for  the  manner  in  which  they  are  produced,  we 
have  yet  no  fatisfa6lory  hypothecs.  Some  of  the  ancient* 
afcribe  the  a6lion  of  the  inagnet  to  a-ibul  that  animates  it,, 
and  others  to  a  certain  fyfhpathy  between  the  effluvia  of  iron 
and  thofe  of  the  magnet^  The  chief  opinion  tjiat  prevail* 
among  the  moderns  is  that  of  Des  Cartes,  maintained  by 
Malebranche,  Rohault,  ^c.  and  even  admitted  and  con- 
firmed by  Mr.  Boyle  and  ^other  great  philofopher$.  This 
fuppofes  a  fubtle,  impalpable,  ^nd  invifible  matter,  (Irlated 
or  channelled,  continually  circulating  round  the  earth  in  the 
plains  of  the  meridians,  re-entering  aX  the  pole  oppofite  to  that 
from  which  it  iflued,  and  fo  pafTmg  through  the  earth  in  a 
direftion  parallel  to  its  axis.  The  magnet,  it  is  imagined^ 
has  two  poles  anfwerable  to  thofe  of  the  earth,  and  out  of 
thefe  ilTues  a  matter  like  that  juft  mentioned,  which  gives 
the  impulfe  whereby  iron  tends  to  the  magnet,  and  produces 
what  we  call  Attra6lion.  Now  bcfides  the  matter  re-enter- 
ing the  poles,  there  is  a  quantity  of  it  continually  circulating 

round 
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may  add  to  this,  that  iron  bars,  by  ftanding  long 
in  an  erecSt  pofition,  acquire  a  magnetic  virtue  to 
a  furprizing  degree,  the  lower  end  of  fuch  bars 
being  the  north  pole,  and  the  upper  the  fouthern. 
Nay,  tongs  and  pokers,  by  being  often  heated, 
and  fet  to  cool  again  in  a  pofture  nearly  ere£t, 
have  acquired  this  wonderful  property. 

There  is  a  fort  of  ftone  found  in  Sweden, 
which  yields  fulphur,  vitriol,  alum,  and  minium, 
whereof  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot  has  given  us  the  fol- 
lowing account.  It  is  ponderous,  and  of  a  yel- 
low colour,  intermixed  with  ftreaks  of  white,  as 
if  compofed  of  gold  and  filver.  It  runs  in  vein» 
among  the  rocks,  on  which  they  lay  wood  and 
fet  it  on  fire ;  and  when  the  ftone  is  heated,  they 
throw  water  upon  it  to  make  it  rend,  and  dig  it 
up  with  mattocks.  They  afterwards  break  it  in- 
to fmaller  pieces,  and  melt  it  in  ovens,  in  iron* 
pots,  which  are  placed  floping,  fo  that  the  melt- 
ed matter  may  run  out  of  one  pot  into  another  fet 
to  receive  it  at  the  mouth  of  the  oven.  This 
running  of  the  ftone  is  Sulphur  ;  and  the  remain- 
ing mafs  is  carried  out,  and  laid  on  a  hill,  where 

round  the  magnet,  and  forming  a  kind  of  vortex  5  and  the 
fpaces  wherein  this  matter  moves  is  the  Iphere  of  the  mag- 
net's a6livity,  within  which  its  attractive  faculty  is  confined. 
The  eflence  of  a  magnet  therefore  is  fuppofed  to  confift  in 
its  being  perforated  by  an  infinite  number  of  parallel  pores, 
fome  whereof  are  difpofed  to  admit  the  ftriated  matter  from 
the  north  pole  of  the  world,  others  that  of  the  fouthj  and 
hence  the  north  and  fouth  poles  ot  the  magnet.— —Mr. 
Whiflon  takes  the  direilive  power  of  the  loadftone  to  be 
mechanical,  afcribing  it  to  the  circulating  effluvia,  of  which 
he  thinks  there  are  evident  indications  in  magnetic  experi- 
ments j  as  Mr.  Boyle  thinks  there  are  of  the  magnetic  efflu- 
via of  the  earth,  tho'  they  were  never  yet  rendered  fenfible 
But  the  attraCHve  power  Mr.  Whiflon  fuppofes  entirely  im-' 
mechanical,  like  the  power  of  gravity. 
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it  is  expofed  to  the  fun  and  air  for  two  years.  If . 
then  takes  fire  of  itfelf,  yielding  a  thin  blue 
flame,  fcarce  difcernible  in  the  day-time,  .  and 
leaving  a  blue  duft  behind  it ;  which  the  work- 
men obferving,  they  dig  it  up,  and  put  it  into 
great  tubs  of  water  to  infufe  for  twenty-four 
hours.  The  water  is  afterwards  boiled  in  ket- 
tles, and  put  into  cooling  tubs,  wherein  crofs 
fticks  are  placed,  on  which  the  Vitriol  faftens 
like  fugar-candy.  What  remains  of  the  water, 
after  the  extraction  of  the  vitriol,  is  mixed  with 
an  eighth  part  of  urine  and  the  Ices  of  wood- 
afhes^  which  being  again  boiled  very  ftrong,  and 
fet  to  cool  in  tubs,  the  fticks  placed  in  them  are 
incrufted  with  Alum.  In  the  water  that  remains 
after  the  alum  there  is  found  a  fediment,  which 
being  feparated  from  the  water,  and  burnt  in  an 
oven,  becomes  red,  and  is  the  Minium  wherewith 
they  paint  their  houfes  *. 

ANIMALS. 

'TpHE  vaft  woods  and  mountains  of  Sweden 
and  Lapland  abound  with  wild  beafts  of  va- 
rious kinds,  fuch  as  bears,  elks,  deer,  wolves, 
foxes,  &c.  moft  of  which  are  too  well  known  to 
need  a  defcription.  The  Elk,  indeed,  is  a  crea- 
ture which  fome  of  our  readers  may  neither  have 
feen  nor  heard  cf,  and  therefore  we  (hall  defcribe 
it  here,  though  it  is  not  peculiar  to  Sweden,  but 
found  in  the  forefts  of  Mufcovy,  Poland,  and 

*  Wbat  we  commonly  call  Minium,  or  Red  Lead,  Is  a 
preparation  of  lead,  made  by  melting  the  metal  in  an  un- 
glazed  earthen  pan,  and  ftiiying  it  till  it  be  reduced  firll  to 
a  blackifli,  then  yellowifti,  and  laftly  to  a  very  red  pow(kr, 
vyhich  is  of  ibme  ule  in  medicine;  but  of  more  in  painting. 

Other 
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other  parts  of  Europe,  and  abundantly  in  North 
America.  T^hls  beaft  is  like  a  mule  in  fize  and 
lhape,  but  has  a  longer  fnout,  a  fliort  tail,  cloven 
feet,  and  two  large  branched  horns  growing 
backwards,  (the  female  as  well  as  the  male), 
which  weigh  frequently  three  and  fometimes  four 
hundred  pounds.  Its  hair  is  brown,  and  about 
the  length  of  that  of  a  goat ;  its  ears  nine  inches 
long,  but  its  tail  not  above  two  inches;  its  neck 
ihort  and  thick  ;  its  (kin  ftrong  and  hard,  though 
thin  ;  and  its  flefh  very  delicate  food,  efpecially 
tliat  of  the  female.  The  ligaments  of  its  joints 
are  exceeding  ftrong,  which  has  perhaps  been.the 
Gccafion  of  feme  authors  reporting  that  it  has  no 
joints  in  its  legs  at  all ;  but  this  is  a  great  mif- 
take.  It  does  not  run,  but  its  trot  is  almoft  equal 
to  the  fwifteft  running  of  a  deer;  and  it  is  faid 
to  kick  with  fuch  force,  that  the  blows  will  break 
trees  of  a  conflderable  thicknefs. — The  elk  (they 
tell  us)  is  much  fubje£l  to  the  epilepfy,  and  it 
having  been  obferved,  that  the  animal  frequently 
fcratchcs  its  head  with  his  hind  feet,  it  has  been 
wbimfically  apprehended  to  be  done  as  a  remedy 
for  that  diftemper.  Hence  the  hoof  of  the  elk 
has  acquired  a  reputation  as  a  fpecifick  againft 
epileptic  diforders,  cither  taken  internally  or  ex- 
ternally applied,  and  it  is  accordingly  fold  in  the 
ihops  ;  but  there  is  great  reafon  to  believe  that 
its  virtue  is  only  imaginary  *• 

The  Rein-Deer  of  Lapland  are  of  wonderful 
fervice  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  who 

*  Ancient  authors  relate,  that  the  northern  people  cntch 
the  elk  by  watching  the  opportunity  when  it  falls  down  of 
the  epilepfy,  and  laying  hold  of  it  before  it  recovers  ftrength 
enough  to  put  its  left  hind  foot  in  its  left  ear,  which  cures  it 
immediately  5  and  it  is  that  particular  hoof,  forfooth,  wlucU 
is  the  applauded  remedy  for  the  falling  ficknefs. 
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bring  them  up  to  be  tame  and  tradable,  feed  up- 
on their  milk  and  flefli,  make  cloaths  of  their 
ikins,  and  ufe  them  to  draw  fledges,  in  which 
they  travel  over  the  fnow  with  prodigious  fwift- 
nefs.  This  creature  is  fomewhat  lefs  than  a  flag, 
has  two  branched  horns,  and  long  rough  hair 
under  his  neck.  His  colour  inclines  to  an  afh, 
but  his  haunches  and  his  ftioulders,  and  the  parts 
under  his  belly  are  white.  7'heir  feet  are  thick, 
ftiort,  and  cloven  ;  and  when  they  walk  their 
joints  make  a  fort  of  noife  like  the  clafhing  of 
ftones  one  againft  another.  Their  ordinary  food 
is  mofs,  and  with  this  fuftenance  only  they  will 
perform  journeys  of  eighty  or  a  hundred  miles  a 
day.— The  fledges  in  which  the  Laplanders 
are  drawn  by  the  rein-deer,  are  fhaped  like  boats, 
only  they  are  flatted  behind,  and  not  pointed,  as 
they  are  before.  The  bottom  of  the  fledge  is 
convex,  that  it  may  flide  with  more  eafe  over  the 
fnow  ;  and  the  traces  are  fafliened  about  the  neck 
of  the  animal,  going  down  his  breafl:  and  between 
his  legs.  The  reins  are  tied  to  his  horns,  where- 
by he  is  guided  by  the  traveller,  who  by  the  mo- 
tion of  his  body,  and  the  help  of  his  hand,  takes 
care  to  balance  the  fledge,  and  prevents  its  over- 
turning, of  which  it  is  often  in  danger  by  reafon 
of  the  roundnefs  of  its  bottom.  They  hang 
bells  to  the'  trappings  of  the  rein-deer,  with 
which  thofe  animals  are  much  delighted. — When 
the  Laplanders  go  a  hunting,  they  ufe  a  fort  of 
fkates,  which  are  flat  boards,  four  or  five  feet 
long,  pointed  at  each  end,  and  turned  upwards 
before ;  and  having  a  long  pole  in  their  hands, 
with  a  piece  of  board  fafl:ened  to  the  end  of  it, 
that  it  may  not  fink  too  deep  into  the  fnow,  they 
run  over  it  with  great  fwiftnefs,  fo  as  to  go  fifty 
or  fixty  miles  a  day  without  much  fatigue. 

The 
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The  Sable  Mice  of  Lapland,  which  are  the 
fame  with  thofe  called  Norway  Mice  by  Olaus 
Wormius,  deferve  the  attention  of  the  curious ; 
but  of  thefe  we  have  given  a  particular  defcrip- 
tion,  they  being  the  fame  with  the  lemming 
mentioned  in  Vol.  II.  page  248,  249. 

Inhabitants  of  Lapland. 

BEFORE  we  take  leave  of  Lapland,  it  may 
not  be  amifs  to  give  fome  account  of  its  in- 
habitants, as  they  are  in  many  refpedls  a  very 
remarkable  people,  and  far  different  in  their  man- 
ners and  cuftoms  from  other  nations  of  Europe. 
With  refpea  to  their  ftature,  they  are  the  fhorteft 
men  in  all  the  north,  being  feldom  above  four 
foot  and  a  half  high,  and  fome  of  them  even 
under  that  fize.  Their  afpefi:  is  generally  home- 
ly, having  a  large  head,  hollow  eyes,  a  broad 
face,  a  flat  nofe,  and  fhort  black  hair.  They 
have  broad  breafts,  flender  waifts,  and  fmali 
legs,  but  are  very  ftrong,  fwift,  and  nimble. 
The  women  are  fomewhat  handfomer  than  the 
men,  having  black  eyes,  and  a  complexion  mix- 
ed with  a  natural  red  and  white,  which  is  not 
difagreeable.  They  are  fuperftitious,  timorous, 
and  paffionate,  and  have  only  confufed  notions  of 
chriftianity ;  but  they  are  charitable  and  hofpi- 
table  to  ftrangers.  Hunting  and  fifhing  are  their 
chief  and  almoft  only  employments. 

The  flefti  of  the  rein-deer,  their  milk,  the 
cheefe  they  make  of  it,  and  the  fifli  they  take  in 
their  feas,  lakes,  and  rivers,  are  the  principal 
part  of  their  food.  Brandy,  and  other  fpirituous 
liquors,  they  are  very  fond  of ;  but  their  ufual 
drink  is  water,  of  which  they  have  a  kettle  always 
over  the  fire  in  winter  3  and  they  alfo  drink  the 

broth 
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broth  of  fifh  and  flefli  boiled  together.  In  fum- 
mer  they  wear  a  clofe  garment  made  of  coarfe 
wool,  of  a  light-grey  colour  without  dying, 
which  reaches  down  to  the  middle  of  their  legs  ; 
and  round  them  they  wear  a  belt  or  girdle,  at 
which  hangs  a  knife,  and  a  pouch,  wherein  they 
keep  their  flint,  matches,  tobacco,  &c.  Their 
v/inter-cloaths  are  the  fkins  of  rein-deer  with  the 
hair  inwards,  of  which  they  alfo  make  (hoes, 
boots,  caps,  and  gloves ;  and  the  nerves  of  the 
animal  ferve  them  for  thread.  The  women's  ap- 
parel is  not  much  different  from  that  of  the  men  ; 
but  they  have  more  trinkets  hanging  to  their 
girdles,  fuch  as  chains,  rings,  knives,  a  needle- 
cafe,  &c.  weighing  fometimes  twenty  pound  . 

T  HE  habitations  of  the  Laplanders  are  rather 
huts  than  houfes,  confiding  of  pieces  of  timber 
or  rafters  joined  together,  and  covered  with  turf 
or  the  branches  and  bark  of  pine-trees,  l^hey 
have  no  chimneys  but  a  hole  at  the  top  of  the  hut, 
w^hich  ferves  to  let  out  the  fmoke,  and  to  admit 
the  light.  In  fome  parts  of  the  country  they 
build  their  ftore-houfes  on  trees,  to  fecure  their 
provifions  from  bears  and  other  wild  beafts. 

The  Laplanders,  in  hunting,  make  ufe  of 
bows  about  three  yards  long,  in  handling  of 
which  they  are  very  dextrous,  being  trained  up 
to  it  from  their  infancy  ;  infomuch  that  fome  of 
them  will  fhoot  an  arrow  into  a  circle  no  big- 
ger than  a  farthing,  at  fuch  a  diftance  as  they 
can  but  juft  difcern  it.  For  the  larger  forts  of 
beafts  they  fometimes  ufe  fire-arms  and  fpears, 
or  dig  pits  for  them  to  fall  into^  others  they  take 
in  traps,  catch  them  with  dogs,  or  kill  them  with 
poifonous  baits.  They  account  the  flefli  of  the 
bear  a  great  rarity  ;  and  he  that  kills  one  is  dif- 

tinguifheJ 
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tinguifhed  by  laces  round  his  cap  wrought  with 
tin-wire,  on  which  occafion  they  make  great  feaft- 
ing- 

When  a  Laplander  has  a  mind  to  marry,  he 
looks  out  for  a  young  woman  poflefTed  of  a  great 
many  rein-deer,  in  which  the  riches  of  thefe 
people  chiefly  confift ;  and  it  is  the  cuftom  for 
parents  to  give  their  children  fome  rein-deer  as 
foon  as  they  are  born,  which,  with  all  their  in- 
creafe,  belong  to  them  ever  after.  The  more  of 
thefe  animals  a  maid  has,  the  fooner  flie  may 
exped^  a  hufband,  for  the  Laplanders  do  not  much 
regard  beauty  or  other  qualifications.  As  to  the 
poorer  fort,  they  are  content  to  marry  a  man's 
daughter  who  lives  in  a  convenient  place  for 

fiftiing  and  hunting.  When  the  fuiter  goes  to 

pay  his  firft  vifit  to  the  woman  he  intends  to 
marry,  he  is  accompanied  by  fome  of  his  friends, 
one  of  whom  is  to  negotiate  the  matter,  and 
carries  with  him  fome  bottles  of  good  brandy  or 
other  fpirituous  liquor.  Being  arrived  at  the  hut, 
they  are  all  invited  in  except  the  fuiter,  who  ftays 
without  for  fome  time,  till  the  company  have 
drank  round,  and  his  friend  has  made  the  pro- 
pofal  to  the  young  woman's  parents.  The  man 
is  then  called  in,  and  takes  a  d^-am  or  two  with 
the  conipany,  but  without  feeing  the  girl,  who 
in  the  mean  time  is  fent  abroad.  If  the  father 
confents  that  the  young  man  may  pay  his  refpecSts 
to  his  daughter,  he  goes  out  of  the  hut  to  his 
fledge,  puts  on  his  beft  apparel,  and  returns 
to  falute  his  miilrefs  with  a  kifs ;  after  which  he 
makes  her  a  prefent  of  a  rein-deer's  tongue,  and 
fome  other  trifles,  which  fhe  refufes  to  receive 
in  tlie  prefence  of  her  relations ;  but  going  out 
of  the  hut  with  him,  fhe  accepts  them.  The 
Jgycr  then  ^fircs  her  to  let  him  fleep  near  her  in 

the 
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the  hut,  which  if  (he  grants,  the  marriage  is  as 
good  as  concluded ;  if  not,  Ihe  throws  the  pre- 
sents on  the  ground,  as  a  mark  of  her  refufal.  Af- 
ter marriage  the  bridegroom  is  obliged  to  ferve  his 
father-in-law  a  year,  before  he  takes  away  his 
wife  and  her  patrimony  of  rein-deer,  at  which 
time  all  the  friends  make  prefents  to  the  new- 
married  couple. 

Soon  after  a  child  is  born,  they  wafti  it  with 
fnow  or  cold  water,  and  then  wrap  it  up  in  the 
(kin  of  a  hare.  The  women  do  not  keep  their 
bed  above  four  or  five  days,  and  as  foon  as  they 
have  recovered  ftrength,  they  fet  out  with  the 
child  at  their  backs  to  have  it  baptized,  for  which 
purpofe  they  are  often  obliged  to  take  long  jour- 
neys. Their  cradles  are  made  of  a  piece  of  hol- 
low timber,  like  a  fmall  boat ;  in  which  the  child 
is  laid  upon  a  kind  of  foft  fine  mofs,  and  cover- 
ed over  with  the  tender  fkin  of  a  young  rein-deer. 
The  cradle  is  fufpended  by  a  rope  from  the  roof 
of  the  hut,  and  by  tofling  it  to  and  fro  they  lull 
the  child  to  fleep. 

The  Laplanders  have  no  phyficians  amongft 
them,  nor  indeed  have  they  much  occafion  for 
any,  as  they  are  very  feldom  afflicted  with  fick- 
nefs.  For  the  cure  of  all  inward  diftempers  they 
make  a  drink  of  a  certain  mofs  which  they  call 
Jerth,  or  inftead  of  that  chew  the  root  of  ange- 
lica, or  boil  it  in  rein-deer's  milk.  When  they 
feel  a  pain  in  any  part  of  their  body,  they  take  a 
kind  of  fungus  or  mufliroom  growing  upon  the 
birch-tree,  and,  having  fet  fire  to  it,  they  apply 
it  burning  hot  to  the  part  aftefted  ;  and  this  oc- 
cafions  a  blifter,  which  they  imagine  draws  ofF 
all  the  bad  humours.  For  wounds  they  have  no 
other  remedy  but  the  refin  that  x)ozes  from  the 
fir-tree ;  and  when  they  have  any  member  frozen, 

they 
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they  run  a  red-hot  iron  into  a  cheefe  made  of  rein- 
deer's milk,  and  with  the  fat  that  drops  from  it 
anoint  the  part,  which  by  that  means  is  almofl: 
inftantly  cured. 

As  to  their  funerals,  if  a  deceafed  Laplander 
was  rich,  his  corpfe  is  wrapped  in  linen;  but  if 
he  was  poor,  he  has  only  a  woollen  fhroud.  They 
put  into  the  coffin  along  with  the  deceafed  a  flint 
and  fteel  and  a  hatchet,  which  they  imagine  he 
may  have  occafion  for  in  his  journey  to  a  place  of 
reft.  But  this  is  only  the  pradice  of  thofe  who 
are  ftill  Heathens,  or  have  very  grofs  notions  of 
the  Chriftian  profeffion.  The  corpfe  ig  drawn 
in  a  fledge  by  a  rein-deer  to  the  place  of  burial, 
after  which  the  creature  is  killed  to  make  a  fu- 
neral entertainment,  to  which  all  the  friends  and 
relations  of  the  deceafed  are  invited. 

Many  ftories  are  told  of  the  wizards  or  con- 
jurers of  Lapland,  .who  pretend  to  foretel  future 
events,  and  are  thought  to  have  a  power  of  in- 
flifting  difeafes  on  whom  they  have  a  mind,  on 
which  account  they  are  held  in  great  veneration 
by  the  poor  ignorant  Laplanders,  who  take  all 
imaginary  care  to  avoid  their  anger  :  but  ftories 
of  this  kind  are  neither  to  our  purpofe,  nor  worth 
repeating ;  and  therefore  we  proceed  to  confider 
fome  of  the  buildings  of  Sweden,  with  which 
article  we  ftiall  conclude  this  chapter. 

BUILDINGS. 

1  N  this  northern  country  we  find  but  few  build- 
^  ings  that  are  fo  elegant  or  magnificent  as  to 
deferve  particular  notice.  Several  of  the  churches 
in  Stockholm  are  very  large  and  handfome  ftruc- 
tures,  but  that  of  St.  Nicholas  is  both  the  larg- 
eft  and  moft  magnificent,  it  being  fupported  by 

marbie 
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marble  pillars,  and  covered  with  copper.    It  is 
alfo  adorned  with  a  great  number  of  tombs  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  marble.  The  ftatue  of  St.  George 
on  horfeback,  killing  the  dragon,  is  much  admir- 
ed.   This  is  the  fabulous  hiftory  of  his  delivering 
Cleodolinda,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Lydia, 
and  twelve  other  virgins,  from  the  fury  of  the 
dragon;  and  that  princefs  is  feen  kneeling  with 
her  hands  lifted  up.    Over  the  al  ar  is  a  cabinet 
finely  gilt,  on  which  is  a  table  of  a  pyramidal 
form,  with  fhelves  of  mafly  filver,  adorned  with 
the  following  hiftories  in  bafTo  relievo  :  on  the 
iirft  is  the  nativity  of  Chrift  ;  on  the  fecond,  his 
laft  fupper  ;  on  the  third  his  crucifixion  ;  on  the 
fourth  is  his  burial  ;  and  on  the  fifth  his  refur- 
reftion.    Thefe  are  all  of  filver  ;  and  on  the  top 
is  a  ftatue,  about  two  feet  high,  of  the  fame 
metal,  reprefenting  the  afcenfion.    About  the  al- 
tar are  other  filver  ftatues  of  the  fame  height,  as 
that  of  Mofes,  with  the  two  tables  of  the  law; 
John  the  baptift  ;  and  the  evangelifts,  with  the 
animals  ufually  affigned  them,  by  painters  and 
ftatuaries  ;  all  of  them  weighing  together  about 
thirty  thoufand  ounces.    On  the  right  fide  of 
the  altar  is  a  large  picture  of  heaven  and  hell, 
which  reaches  from  the  roof  to  the  floor  ;  and  on 
the  left  fide,  is  painted  the  crucifixion. 

The  cathedral  of  Upfal  is  efteemed  one  of 
the  fineft  churches  in  the  kingdom  ;  it  has  been 
five  times  deftroyed  by  fire ;  the  laft  time  was  in 
1702;  but  it  has  fince  been  rebuilt  with  great 
magnificence,  and  is  adorned  with  ftately  mo- 
numents of  fome  of  the  kings  of  Sweden. 

The  cathedral  of  Lunden  is  a  magnificent 
ftrufture,  and  has  a  very  lofty  fpire,  which  ferves 
as  a  mark  for  failors,  it  being  feea  at  a  great 
diftance. 

Th^ 
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The  altar  of  this  church  is  a  beautiful  piece  of 
work ;  but  what  moft  engages  the  attention  of  a 
ftranger  is  its  curious  clock,  which  for  the  num-  - 
ber  of  its  movements  and  figures  may  vie  with 
thofe  of  Lyons  and  Strafburg.  Every  hour  two 
horfemen  come  out  and  encounter,  and  a  door 
opens,  which  difcovers  the  virgin  Mary  fitting  on 
a  throne  with  Chrift  in  her  arms,  and  the  Magi 
with  their  retinue  marching  in  order  and  prefent- 
ing  their  gifts,  two  trumpeters  founding  all  the 
tjme  of  the  proceffion.  This  clock,  befides  the 
hour,  fliews  the  month  and  day,  and  every  feftival 
throughout  the  year  :  but  however  ingenious  the 
mechanifm  of  thefe  celebrated  clocks  may  be,  we 
are  inclined  to  think,  that  pieces  of  clock-work 
equally  curious  and  v/onderful,  if  not  more  fo, 
have  lately  been  made  in  England, 

As  Sweden  affords  us  fo  little  that  is  remarkable 
under  this  head,  we  fhall  detain  the  reader  no 
longer  in  that  country,  but  conduit  him  acrofs 
the  Baltic  into  the  kingdom  of  Poland* 


CHAP.  X. 
0/  P  O  L  A  N  D. 

FOSSILS. 

THIS  country  is  of  great  extent,  and'  the 
foil  is  generally  fertile,  fit  for  tillage  and 
pafture,  fo  that  it  produces  abundance  of  corn, 
and  feeds  vaft  numbers  of  cattle.  It  is  rather  flat 
than  mountainous,  except  on  the  fide  of  Hungary, 
from  which  it  is  feparated  by  a  long  chain  of  crag- 
Vol.  III.  P  gy 
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gy  hills,  called  the  Crapack  or  Carpathian  moun- 
tains.   Some  of  its  mountains  afford  mines  of 
filver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron ;  but  the  moft  con- 
fiderable  of  all  are  the  fait  ;iiines  in  the  Leffer  Po- 
land, which  are  the  chief  riches  of  the  country, 
and  make  one  of  the  beft  branches  of  the  king's 
revenue.   Thefe  mines  are  near  a  little  town  called 
Wilizka,  a  few  leagues  from  Cracow,  and  have 
now  been  opened  above  iiv^e  hundred  years,  being 
firft  difcover'd  in  1251*    There  are  feveral  de-» 
fcents  into  them,  the  tvv^o  principal  whereof  are 
in  the  town  itfelf,  through  which  the  fait  is  drawnr 
up;  the  reft  ferve  to  let  down  timber  and  other 
necelfaries.    Above  ground  there  is  a  large  wheel, 
turned  round  by  a  horfe,  with  a  ftrong  rope  as 
thick  as  a  man's  arm ;  to  this  is  fattened  another 
rope,  which  a  man  ties  round  him  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  to  fit  in  it,  and  take  another  perfon  in  his 
jap  ;  whereupon  the  large  rope  being  let  down  a 
little  way,  a  fecond  rope  is  fattened  to  it,  ori 
which  another  man  feats  himfelf,  taking  likewife 
one  in  his  lap  ;  and  he  being  lowered  a  little,  gives 
place  for  others  to  fucceed  him.    Thus  tnirty, 
forty,  or  more,  are  let  down  at  a  time  to  the 
depth  of  a  hundred  fathoms,  where  they  come  to 
ladders,  by  which  they  defcend  a  hundred  fathoms 
lower,  the  earth  in  the  feveral  paflages  being  fup- 
ported  with  ttrong  timber.    Here  a  ftranger  is 
furprized  to  find  a  kind  of  fubterraneous  common- 
wealth, confitting  of  a  great  many  families,  hav- 
ing their  peculiar  laws  and  polity,  and  even  pub- 
lick  roads  and  carriages,  horfes  being  employed 
to  draw  the  fait  to  the  mouths  of  the  mine,  where 
it  is  taken  up  by  engines.    Thefe  horfes,  when 
€nce  they  are  dov/n,  never  fee  the  light  again ;  and 
iadeed  many  of  the  people  feem  to  be,  buried  alive 
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tn  this  ftrange  abyfs,  fome  being  born  there  and 
never  ftirring  out,  though  others  have  frequent 
opportunitres  of  breathing  the  village  air,  and  en- 
joying the  light  of  the  fun.    It  alfo  raifes  a  travel- 
lers admiration,  to  behold  in  this  capacious  mine 
a  long  feries  of  lofty  vaults,  fuftained  by  huge 
pillars  of  rock-falt  cut  v^'ith  the  chiffel,  which,  by 
the  light  of  flambeaux  incefiantly  burning,  appear 
like  fo  many  cryftals  or  precious  ftones  of  various 
colours,  cafting  a  luftre  w^hich  the  eye  can  hardly 
endure.    The  fubterraneous  paffages  or  galleries 
are  very  fpacious,  and  in  many  of  them  are  chapels 
hewn  out  of  the  rock-falt ;  and  in  thefe  are  fet  up 
crucifixes  and  the  im.ages  of  faints,  before  which 
a  light  is  kept  conftantly  burning.    The  places 
where  the  fait  is  hevv'n  out,  and  the  empty  cavities 
whence  it  has  been  formerly  taken,  are  called 
chambers ;  and  fome  of  thefe  are  fo  fpacious,  that  , 
a  large  church  might  be  inclofed  in  one  of  them. 
Several  of  thefe  chambers  are  made  ufe  of,  as 
warehoufes  for  the  falt-cafks,  or  barns  for  holding 
the  fodder  for  the  horfes,  while  others  ferv^e  for 
ftables.    In  fome  chambers,  where  water  has  for- 
merly ftagnated,  the  bottoms  and  fides  are  covered 
with  incrufl:ations  of  fome  thoufands  of  fait  cry- 
ftals, one  upon  another,  many  of  them  weighing 
half  a  pound  or  more ;  and  when  any  candles  hap- 
pen to  be  brought,  the  numerous  rays  of  light 
reflefted  by  thefe  cryftals,  emit  a  furprizing  luftre. 
The  fait  is  hewn  out  of  the  mine  in  large  cylin- 
-drical  pieces,  the  workmen  ufing  hammers,  pick- 
axes, and  chiffels,  much  as  in  our  ftone  quarries  ; 
which  pieces,  when  drawn  up  to  the  top,  are 
broken  into  fragments  fit  to  be  thrown  into  the 
mill,  where  they  are  ground  into  a  coarfe  fort  of 
powder,  fervlng  all  the  purpofes  of  our  common 
iiUt,    Hovy^ever,  it  is  proper  to  obfcrve,  that  the 
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fait  dug  here  is  of  three  kinds,  the  firft  a  coarfc 
blackilh  fait,  the  fecond  a  little  fi^ner  and  whiter, 
the  third  very  white  and  clear  as  chryftal,  which 
is  properly  the  Sal  Gemmae  of  the  Druggifts,  and 
is  frequently  ufed  for  toys,  chaplets,  little  vafes, 
&c. — But  we  muft  not  forget  to  mention  one  oiF 
the  greateft  wonders  of  this  falt-mine,  which  is  a 
rivulet  of  frefh  water  running  through  it,  fufficient 
to  fupply  all  the  occafions  of  its  inhabitants,  who 
are  not  lefs  than  a  thoufand  people. 

That  beautiful  tranfparent  fubftance  called 
Amber  is  found  plentifully  on  the  coalts  of  Pruf- 
fia  * ,  concerning  the  nature  and  origin  whereof 
there  has  been  a  vaft  diverfity  of  opinions,  fome 
referring  it  to  the  mineral,  others  to  the  vegetable, 
and  others  to  the  animal  kingdom  f  .  There  is, 
however,  little  doubt  to  be  made,  but  that  it  is 

*  Amber  is  found  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe,  but  no  where 
in  fuch  abundance  as  in  Pruflin,  both  dug  out  of  the  earth 
and  liHied  out  of  the  Baltic  fea  :  The  coafts  of  Poinerania, 
S  imogltia,  Courland,  and  Livonia,  afford  it  in  confiderabJe 
quantities;  and  it  has  been  often  dug  up  in  Denmark.  It 
is  met  with  in  fome  parts  of  France  and  Italy,  nor  is  our  own 
country  without  it ;  for  Dr.  Woodward  mentions  feveral 
places  where  it  is  found  in  England,  and  Mr.  Hill  tells  us  he 
has  picked  up  Ibme  fine  and  beautiful  pieces  on  the  York/hire 
coaft.  Tlie  neighbourhood  of  London  alfo  affords  fome  that 
is  tolei'ably  fine,  as  the  lail  mentioned  gentleman  obferves, 
xvho  has  had  a  piece  of  Amber  wrought,  and  wears  it  in  the 
head  of  a  cane,  near  three  inches  long,  which  he  found  in 
the  great  tile-clay  pit  behind  St.  George's  Hol]:)ital  at  Hyde- 
Park -Corner. 

f  Pliny  defcribes  Amber  as  a  refinous  juice,  oozing  from 
aged  pines  and  firs,  and  thence  carried  into  the  fea,  where  it 
imdergoes  a  change,  and  is  then  thrown  again  upon  the  fhore. 
The  opinion  of  this  ancient  naturalift  has  been  efpoufed  by 
many  of  the  modern  ones,  fome  of  whom  to  this  day  fuppofe 
Amber  to  be  a  vegetable  refin.  Others  have  imagined  it  a 
concretion  of  the  tears  of  birds,  others  the  urine  of  a  beaft, 
^c.  but  we  make  no  fcruple  to  join  with  thofe  who  look  upon 
it  as  belonging  to  the  mineral  c'.afs  of  bodies,  and  according- 
ly /peak  cf  it  under  the  lieavl  of  Folfils. 
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vrholty  of  mineral  origin,  and  is  a  bitumen  once 
liquid,  much  like  Naphtha  or  Petroleum,  harden- 
ed and  brought  into  its  prefent  ftate  by  a  mineral 
acid  of  the  nature  of  the  fpirit  of  fulphur  or  oil  of 
vitriol,  both  thefe  fubftances  abounding  in  the 
earth,  and  an  artificial  mixture  of  them  producing 
a  body  very  much  refembling  the  native  Amber. 
This  foffil  'is  of  a  fine,  uniform,  and  regular  tex- 
ture, very  light,  yet  heavy  enough  to  fink  in 
v\rater,  is  naturally  of  a  rough  furface,  yields  a 
fragrant  fmell  when  rubbed,  and  is  endued  with 
the  property  of  attrafting  light  bodies,  which 
from  its  name  (Eledrum)  is  called  Electricity.  It 
is  found  in  various  lhapes  and  fizes,  but  its  moft 
ufual  ftandard  is  between  half  an  inch  and  three 
inches  in  diameter.  Its  natural  colour  is  a  very 
beautiful  pale  yellow,  but  it  is  fubjeft  to  be  altered 
from  this  by  heterogeneous  mixtures  of  metalline 
or  earthy  particles,  received  into  it  v/hile  not  yet 
perfeitly  hardened.  Hence  it  is  fometimes  white, 
ibmetimes  brown,  and  fometimes  even  black  and 
opake,  in  which  laft  ftate  it  is  preferable  to  the 
fineft  jet,  though  fome  fay  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as 
black  Amber;  and  fometimes,  but  rarely,  it  is  found 
tinged  with  a  reddifh  or  greenifti  caft,  and  yet  as 
pellucid  as  the  common  Amber.  It  is  confiderably 
hard,  breaks  with  a  fmooth  furface,  and  even  in 
the  largeft  pieces  is  very  tranfparent. 

In  Pruflia,  where  vaft  quantities  of  amber  are 
dug  out  of  the  earth,  it  lies  ufually  below  five 
ftrata  in  the  following  order.  The  uppermoft  is 
a  coarfe  yellow  fand ;  the  fecond  a  whitifli  clay; 
the  third  a  blue  clay;  the  fourth  a  fubftance  re- 
fembling wood,  but  made  up  of  feveral  flakes  lying 
over  one  another ;  the  fifth  a  ftratum  of  the  py- 
rites, or  a  kind  of  vitriolic  ore ;  and  the  fixth 
another  of  yellow  fand,  amongft  which  the  Amber 
D  3  lies. 
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lies,  and  is  extra£led  with  convenient  inftruments. 
Befides  this,  there  is  plenty  of  Amber  found  in 
the  Baltic  fea,  v*^hich  the  country  people  take  up 
with  nets,  and  this  is  called  fiflied  or  draught 
Amber  ;  what  is  gathered  on  the  fhore  from  among 
the  weeds  and  fand  being  diftinguifhed  by  the  name 
of  Picked  Amber,  and  what  is  dug  out  of  the  earth 
by  that  of  Foffil  Amber.  Thefe  however  are  not 
three  diftinft  fpecies  of  Amber,  but  undoubtedly 
formed  in  the  fame  manner;  that  found  in  the  fea 
or  thrown  upon  die  fhore  being  probably  carried 
thither  by  the  rivers,  or  wafhed  by  the  waves  in 
tempeftuous  weather  from  amongft  the  rocks,  and 
thofe  fubterraneous  places  where  Amber  is  pro- 
duced and  nouriflied. 

Nature  feems  to  have  been  very  curious  in  the 
formation  of  Amber,  the  lumps  of  it  being  fre- 
quently fhaped  like  pears,  almonds,  peafe,  &c. 
and  thefeveral  figures  and  reprefentations  obferved 
in  fome  pieces  of  Amber  are  alfo  furprizing  :  but 
what  is  moft  wonderful,  and  difficult  to  account 
for,  are  the  feveral  animals,  leaves,  &c.  which 
are  fometimes  found  buried  in  thisfpffil.  M.  Hart- 
man,  who  has  given  us  a  hiftory  of  the  Pruffian 
Amber,  reckoned  above  thirty  fpecies  of  infeits 
inclofed  in  pieces  he  was  polTefled  of,  as  flies,  fpi- 
ders,  ants,  bees,  beetles,  &c.  and  fome  authors 
mention  frogs^  lizards,  and  fmall  fifhes  inclofed 
in  Amber,  but  the  truth  of  this  may  be  fufpe£led*. 

How 

*  It  is  certain,  fome  artlfts  have  a  method  of  inclofing 
thefe  animals  in  Amber  j  to  diftinguiih  which  from  thofe  that 
are  fo  entombed  by  nature,  we  may  obferve,  that  in  the  for- 
mer the  infe6l  is  not  far  from  the  I'urface,  but  in  the  latter  it 
is  in  the  center  j  for  the  Amber-polifhers  could  not  fo  well 
conceal  their  art,  if  they  put  their  animals  in  the  fuperficial 
parts  of  the  Amber,  where  the  tranfparency  would  the  more 
readily  difcov^r  the  cheat.    If  the  Amber  wherein  animals 
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How  thefe  animals  come  to  be  immerced  in 
Amber,  is  a  queftion  much  agitated  amongft  the 
curious  enquirers  into  the  works  of  nature.  Some 
have  endeavoured  to  account  for  it  by  fuppofing 
Amber  to  have  been  of  vegetable  origin,  as  if  ani- 
mals could  more  eafily  be  entangled  in  the  refmous 
and  gummy  juices  of  trees ;  but  this  is  not  fup- 
ported  by  experience,  for  infects  are  feldom  or 
never  found  inclofed  in  fuch  juices,  but  only  ad- 
hering externally  to  their  furface.  Others  again 
have  denied  them  to  be  real  infe6ls,  but  any  one 
may  be  fatisfied  of  the  contrary  by  viewing  fuch  a 
piece  of  Amber  when  cut  or  broken,  for  evident 
traces  of  the  little  animals  ftill  remain. — Infe£ls 
thus  found  in  Amber  are  indeed  an  unqueftionable 
proof  of  its  having  been  once  in  a  liquid  ftate,  and 
the  better  to  underftand  how  they  came  to  be  in- 
clofed in  it,  we  need  only  reflect,  (fays  M.  Hart- 
man  )  that  it  is  ufual  for  them  in  rigorous  feafong 
to  feek  for  fhelter  and  fleep  in  caverns,  where  they 
are  covered  and  buried  in  the  bituminous  matter 
which  afterwards  hardens  into  Amber.  And  on 
this  occafion  we  are  to  confider  that  all  the  pieces 
of  Amber  which  contain  flies,  and  other  infects, 
are  of  that  kind  which  is  picked  up  on  the  fea- 
fliore,  very  few  accounts  that  can  be  depended 
upon  having  yet  been  given  of  any  dug  out  of  the 
earth  with  fuch  animals  inclofed.  Now  as  the  na- 
tive liquid  bitumens  are  continually  trickling  down 
the  outfides  of  rocks  and  hills,  and  as  feme  of  this 
matter  may  be  lodged  in  fmall  cavities,  or  otherwife 

are  inclofed  be  folid,  clear,  free  from  cracks,  and  without  a 
contexture  of  different  crufts,  it  is  a  fure  fign  of  its  being  ar- 
tificial 5  for  the  parts  of  Amber,  wherein  infe6ls  are  naturally 
repofited,  (as  M.  Hartman  a  thoufand  times  obferved) 
cither  cohere  like  bark,  or  are  interfered  every  way  with 
filTures,  in  which  fomc  parts  of  the  animal  appear  externallyt 
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detained  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  where  it  may 
leifurely  be  changed  into  Amber,  it  is  not  much 
to  be  wondered  at,  if  flies  and  fuch-like  infeds  are 
fometimes  inclofed  and  bedded  in  a  foflil  formed 
after  that  manner. 

The  people  who  live  on  the  Pruffian  coaft,  and 
in  other  places  where  Amber  is  produced,  obferve, 
that  ravens,  crows,  affes,  Iheep,  and  feveral  other 
animals  are  extremely  fond  of  it  5  and  that  pieces 
of  it  are  frequently  found  in  their  excrements,  and 
in  their  bodies  when  opened.  It  is  in  confiderable 
repute  for  its  medicinal  virtues,  being  ufed  in  fu- 
migations to  remove  defiuxions,  and  its  fumes  re- 
ceived at  the  mouth  are  often  fuccefsful  in  the 
beginning  of  a  quinfey.  In  the  time  of  the  plague, 
thcfe  who  work  in  Amber  at  Koningfberg  are  faid 
never  to  be  infedled  ;  whence  it  is  looked  upon  as 
a  prefervative  againft  contagion  :  and  taken  in 
powder  it  is  diuretic,  expels  gravel,  and  promotes 
the  menfes. 

As  to  the  ele£lricity  of  Amber,  or  its  power  of 
attrafling  ftraws,  paper,  and  other  light  bodies,  it 
is  really  very  furprizing  j  but  the  fame  property  is 
alfo  found  in  jet,  glafs,  fealing-wax,  moft  kinds 
of  precious  ftones,  and  in  all  refmous  and  bitumi- 
nous fubftances  *.  This  fpecies  of  attraftion 
differs  from  magnetifm  in  this,  that  the  latter  only 
attradls  iron  or  fleel,  whereas  eleftricity  attracts 
moft  forts  of  bodies  indifferently,  though  the  ef- 
fe£l  be  only  fenfible  in  light  ones.    From  the  ex- 

*  Some  diftinguifh  ele6lncity  into  two  kinds,  namely,  vi- 
treous ele^ricity,  or  that  which  belongs  to  glafs ,  and  relinous 
eleftricity,  or  that  which  belongs  to  amber,  rofm,  wax, 
gums,  and  fuch-like  lubftances.  That  they  are  different 
kinds  feems  evident  from  their  contrary  effects  j  for  the  light 
bodies  repelled  by  one  will  be  attracted  by  the  other,  which 
cannot  happen  when  both  bodies  have  the  fame  attractive 
power* 
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periments  made  by  divers  philofophers  to  determine 
the  nature  and  laws  of  ekaricity,  it  appears, 
I.  That  eledrical  bodies  do  not  attraft  at  all,  or 
very  rarely,  except  they  be  warmed  by  attrition, 
and  thereby  difpofed  to  emit  their  effluvia  more 
copiouily.    2.  I'hefe  bodies  when  warmed  by  fire 
do  not  attraa  fo  forcibly  as  when  heated  by  rub- 
bing ;  but  if  they  be  firft  warmed  by  fire,  and  then 
rubbed,  they  attradl  the  more  ftrongly.   -3.  The 
interpofition  of  the  fineft  linen,  as  muflin,  or  the 
like,  will  totally  hinder  the  operation  of  eleftrical 
bodies,  tho'  the  virtue  penetrates  the  pores  of  glafs. 
4.  The  fphere  or  extent  of  this  attrafting  power 
varies  with  the  ftate  of  the  weather,  the  attraftioi^ 
being  ftronger  in  hot  and  dry  weather  than  it  is  ia 
cold  and  moift.    5.  This  virtue  may  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  diftance  of  feven  or  eight  hundred 
yards  by  the  intervention  of  a  proper  body,  as 
hempen  firings,  &c.    Eieftrical  bodies  fometimes 
alternately  attradl  and  repel  others  to  a  confiderable 
diftance,  and  with  great  velocity;  but  in  fome 
cafes  the  body  once  repelled  will  not  be  again  at- 
tra(5led  till  it  has  firft  touched  fome  other  body. 
7.  If  the  fphere  of  attra£lion  be  interrupted  in  any 
part,  it  deftroys  the  efficacy  of  the  v/hole.    8.  This 
virtue  will  exert  itfelf  in  vacuo,  but  not  fo  ftrong- 
ly as  in  the  open  air.    9.  It  may  be  excited  to  fuch 
a  degree  as  to  appear  lucid,  and  fparkle  like  fire  in 
a  dark  room.     10.  It  may  alfo  plainly  be  felt  on 
the  face  or  finger,  ftriking  againft  it  like  a  pujfF  of 
wind  ;  and  it  is  fenfible  to  the  ear  by  a  crackling 
noife,  like  that  of  burning  charcoal. — Thefe  and 
feveral  other  wonderful  phsenomena  of  eleftricity 
have  been  difcovered  by  the  experiments  of  Mr. 
Boyle,  Mr,  Hawkft)ee,  Mr.  Gray,  the  Abbe  Noi- 
let^  and  other  virtuofi,  which  have  of  late  been 
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publickly  (hewn  in  divers  parts  of  England  with  ail 
Apparatus  contrived  for  that  purpofe*. 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  fubjedl,  as  it 
is  one  of  the  moft  curious  in  natural  hiftory  and 
philofophy,  and  the  moft  entertaining  we  (hall 
meet  v/ith  in  Poland.  The  vegetables  of  this 
country  are  too  common  to  require  a  defcription ; 
nor  fliall  we  have  much  to  fay  under  the  article  of 
animals. 

ANIMALS. 

TH  E  woods  and  forefts  of  Poland  abound 
with  hares,  deer,  foxes,  bears,  wolves,  and 
boars  3  and  they  have  alfo  plenty  of  elks,  wild 
afies,  wild  bulls  or  Uri,  and  buffaloes,  whofe 
flefti  the  Poles  reckon  a  great  dainty.  In  the 
Ukrain  they  have  likewife  wild  horfes,  whofe 
flefh  is  equally  efteemed.  The  wolf  refembling  a 
hart,  or  the  European  lynx,  called  by  the  natives 
Ris,  with  fpots  on  its  belly  and  legs,  yields  the 
beft  furr  of  any  animal  in  Poland,  though  there 
are  feveral  others  which  are  hunted  and  killed  for 
the  fake  of  their  flcins  only.  In  Podolia  there  is  a 
jbrt  of , quails  that  have  green  legs  3  but  their  flefli 
is  reckoned  unwholefome,  and  faid  to  give  people 
the  cramp  if  too  frequently  or  immoderately  eaten. 
•      Their  method  of  hunting  and  taking  the  wild 

*  Mr.  Martin  obferves,  that  the  ufes  of  this  wondrous  vir* 
tiie  of  ekfti  icity  has  not  "yet  been  difcovered  ;  but  Mr.  Gray, 
a  little  befoie  his  death,  hit  upon  an  experiment  which  feemed 
to  indicate,  that  the  attia6live  power  which  regelates  the 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  is  of  the  ele6lric  kind.  The 
experiment  was  this  :  He  fixed  a  large  iron  ball  upon  a  great 
cake  of  rofm  and  wax,  and  exciting  the  virtue  ftrongly  in  the 
cake,  a  fine  feather  fufpended  by  a  thread,  and  held  near  the 
iron  ball,  was  carried  round  it  by  the  effluvia  in  a  circular 
inanner^  and  performed  feveral  revolutions.  It  moved  from 
wert  to  call,  as  the  planets  doj  and  its  motians,  like  theirs, 
was  xiot  quite  circular,  but  a  little  eliptical, 
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bulls  is  as  follows  :  A  great  number  of  horfemen 
furround  the  bull,  one  of  whom  rides  up  and 
throws  a  dart  at  him,  upon  which  the  enraged 
animal  purfues  his  enemy,  but  being  wounded  by 
another  behind,  he  faces  about  to  purfue  the  latter  ; 
and  thus  by  turns  they  fo  harrafs  him,  that  being 
quite  tired  with  defending  himfelf  againtt  fo  many 
alTailants,  he  falls  down,  and  is  eafily  taken.  A^ 
nother  way  of  taking  thefe  beafts  is  by  felling  a 
great  many  trees,  and  thereby  inclofing  them  fp 
that  they  cannot  eafily  efcape.  When  a  bull  is 
thus  furrounded,  each  hunter  having  his  proper 
poft  throws  darts  at  him,  and  whilft  the  bull  runs 
towards  one  of  them,  another  from  behind  gives 
him  a  mortal  wound.  If  he  chance  to  break 
through  the  inclofure,  and  any  of  the  hunters  are 
in  danger,  the  man  he  runs  at  holds  out  a  piece  of 
red  cloth,  againft  which  the  beaft  having  an  anti- 
pathy, he  immediately  leaves  that  perfon,  and 
makes  towards  another,  who,  being  provided  for 
him,  commonly  kills  or  difables  him. — Bears,  and 
thofe  of  the  largeft  fize,  they  frequently  take  alive 
with  nets ;  in  which  one  of  them  being  entangled, 
the  fportfmen  ride  up  to  him,  pin  down  his  head 
and  feet  with  great  wooden  forks,  and  bind  him 
fo  faft  with  ftrong  cords  that  he  is  not  able  to  ftir, 
but  the  knots  are  fo  contrived  that  with  one  pull 
they  may  be  untied.  Having  thus  fecured  the 
bear,  they  put  him  into  a  great  wooden  cheft, 
where  they  keep  him,  and  turn  him  loofe  when 
they  have  a  mind  to  have  the  diverfion  of  hunting. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  fome  account  of  the 
buildings  of  this  country. 

BUILDINGS. 

MOST  travellers  inform  us,  that  many  of 
the  churches  and  other  public  ftrudures  in 
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Poland  are  very  beautiful  and  magnificent,  but  In 
the  defcriptions  of  them  they  are  not  fo  particular 
as  might  be  expected.  In  Warfaw,  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom,  the  principal  church,  dedicated  to 
St.  John  the  Baptift,  is  a  noble  fabric  and  richly 
adorned  ;  befides  which  there  are  feveral  others 
worth  obfervation.  The  palace  in  that  city,  where 
the  kings  of  Poland  ufually  refide,  and  the  general 
dyet  of  the  kingdom  aflembles,  is  a  large  fquare 
pile  of  buildings,  begun  by  Sigifmund  III.  and 

^enlarged  and  beautified  by  his  fucceflbrs.  The 
king  has  another  palace  in  the  fuburbs,  amidft 
delightful  groves  and  gardens ;  and  not  far  from 
it  there  is  a  fmall  chapel  erefted  in  memory  of  a 
viftory  gained  over  the  Mufcovites,  in  which  there 

.  is  a  fine  fepulchral  monument  of  Demetrius  Sui- 
ieius,  great  duke  of  Mufcovy,  who  being  taken 
prifoner,  died  a  captive  in  Poland. 

In  the  city  of  Cracow  there  are  feveral  magni- 
ficent ftru£lures,  and  particularly  the  caftle,  which 
is  a  mile  in  compafs,  wherein  the  king  has  a  noble 
palace  built  of  fione,  having  a  fquare  court  with- 
in it,  and  galleries  running  round  the  outfidefup- 
ported  by  marble  pillars.  The  royal  apartments 
are  adorned  with  fine  paintings  and  ftatues,  and 
from  the  north  gallery  there  is  a  charming  pro- 
fpe6l  over  the  neighbouring  country.  Within 
this  caftle  ftands  the  cathedral  dedicated  to  St. 
Stanifiaus,  a  majeftic  ftrudlure,  wherein  the  kings 
of  Poland  are  crowned  and  ufually  interred,  and 
where  are  preferved  the  relicks  of  that  faint,  the 

•imci^nt  bifliop  and  patron  of  the  nation  ;  who 
being  murdered  in  this  church  in  the  eleventh 
century  by  Boleflaus  the  Bold,  the  king  and  nobles 
walk  in  proceffion  to  his  fhrine  the  day  before  the 
coronation,  to  expiate  the  crime  ^  and  feveral 
kings  Jaave  offered  veiFels  of  gold  and  filver  at  his 
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tomb.  Sigifmund  I.  built  a  filver  altar  over  it, 
with  golden  crucifixes  ;  and  to  the  priefts  who 
ferve  at  it  he  gave  many  rich  veftments  embroi- 
dered with  jewels. 

The  cathedral  of  Gnefna,  formerly  the  metro-f 
polis  of  the  kingdom,  and  now  the  fee  of  an  arch- 
biftiop  who  is  primate  of  all  Poland,  is  a  fine  an- 
cient fabric,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  gates  of 
Corinthian  brafs  exquifitely  wrought,  which,  it 
is  faid,  belonged  formerly  to  a  Greek  monaftery 
in  the  Morea,  and  were  brought  from  thence  by 
king  Boleflaus  the  Second.  In  this  church  there  is  a 
vaft  treafure  of  gold,  filver,  and  curious  enamelled 
veflels,  given  to  it  by  feveral  kings  and  archbifhops. 
The  tomb  of  one  of  its  prelates,  viz.  St.  Adelbert, 
was  cafed  with  filver  by  Sigifmund  the  Third ;  and 
archbifliop  Firley  added  to  its  treafure  many  coftly 
veflfels  and  vefliments,  particularly  his  own  mitre, 
valued  at  two  thoufand  pounds  flierling. 

The  city  of  Pofnania  or  Pofnan,  which  lies 
weft  from  Gnefna,  has  alfo  a  ftately  cathedral, 
richly  adorned,  where  they  fliew  the  tomb  of 
duke  Mieceflaus,  who  introduced  chriftianity 
into  Poland.  It  has  likewife  feveral  other  hand- 
fome  churches,  and  a  large  town-houfe  of  excel- 
lent architefture;  but  no  building  of  that  kind  ia 
the  kingdom  is  equal  to  the  town-houfe  of  Thorn, 
which  is  reckoned  one  of  the  fineft  in  Europe. 

We  fhall  conclude  with  Dantzick,  the  capital 
of  Polifh  Pruflia,  and  a  city  of  very  great  trade, 
which  is  adorned  with  many  noble  ftru£tures, 
particularly  St  Mary's  church,  which  is  remark- 
ably grand  and  beautiful.  It  has  feveral  thoufand 
windows,  forty-eight  altars,  and  a  font,  made  at 
Antwerp,  which  coft  about  five  thoufand  pounds 
fterling.  The  town-houfe  is  alfo  magnificent,  and 
has  a  lofty  fpire  3  but  this  and  other  fine  buildings 
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were  much  damaged  by  the  bombs  and  red-hot 
balls  of  the  Ruffians,  when  they  befieged  Dantzick 
under  count  Munich  in  1734,  in  order  to  drive 
out  king  Staniflaus  and  his  adherents,  who  had 
taken  flicker  in  that  city. 

Of   the    POLE  S. 

THE  Poles  are  generally  pretty  tall  and  lufty, 
have  fair  complexions,  and  light  hair,  which 
they  cut  fliort,  but  though  they  fliave  their  beards, 
they  leave  two  large  whifkers.  Their  drefs  is 
pretty  fingular  :  they  wear  a  veft,  v/hich  reaches  to 
the  middle  of  the  leg  ;  and  over  it  a  kind  of  gown, 
lined  with  furs,  and  girded  with  a  fafh,  though 
the  fleeves  fit  as  clofe  to  their  arms  as  a  waiftcoat. 
Their  fhirt  nearly  refembles  a  woman's  fliift,  it 
being  without  either  a  collar  or  wriftbands ;  and 
they  wear  neither  ftock  nor  neckcloth.  On  their 
heads  they  wear  a  fur  cap ;  as  to  their  breeches,  they 
^re  wide,  and  make  but  one  piece  with  their 
ftockings  ;  and  inftead  of  flioes,  they  always  wear 
Turkey  leather  boots,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
with  thin  foals,  and  deep  iron  heels,  bent  like  a 
half-moon.  They  not  only  carry  a  fabre  or  cut- 
lafs  by  their  fides,  but  alfo  a  pole-ax,  and  never 
put  them  ofF  but  when  they  go  to  bed.  The  fa- 
bre hangs  in  a  leather  flrap,  with  their  handker- 
chief, their  knife  in  a  flieath,  and  a  fmall  whetftone 
fet  in  filver.  When  they  appear  on  horfeback, 
they  wear  over  all  a  ftiort  cloak,  commonly  covered 
with  furs,  both  within  and  without.  The  pea- 
sants ufually  wear  a  flieep's  ikin  with  the  wool  on 
for  their  winter  drefs ;  but  in  fummer,  a  thick 
^oarfe  cloth,  and  inftead  of  boots,  have  bufkina 
and  flioes  made  of  the  bark  of  trees  3  but  as  to 
liunen  they  feldom  wear  any. 

Turn 
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The  habit  of  the  women  nearly  refembles  that 
of  the  men  ;  only  thofe  of  quality,  drefs  after  the 
French  manner.  The  Polifli  ladies  are  amiable, 
fprightly,  and  fond  of  plays  and  mufic;  they  are 
generally  modeft,  and  are  faid  to  be  fo  fubmiffive 
to  their  hufbands,  as  to  afk  them  on  their  knees 
for  what  they  want.  Thofe  who  are  very  rich, 
feldom  go  to  church,  or  to  pay  a  vifit,  without 
their  coach  and  fix,  a  great  number  of  fervants, 
particularly  an  old  gentleman  for  their  uflier,  and 
an  old  gentlewoman  for  their  governante,  with  a 
dwarf  of  both  fexes  to  bear  up  their  train,  and  if 
it  be  at  night,  the  coach  is  furrounded  with  a 
multitude  of  flambeaux. 

The  Poles  haye  long  been  celebrated  for  their 
courage,  their  ftrength,  and  their  longevity,  which 
is  juftly  afcribed  to  the  temperature  of  the  climate, 
their  enuring  themfelves  to  manly  exercifes,  and 
the  continual  ufe  of  the  cold  bath.    The  nobility 
are  open,  affable,  liberal,  and  hofpitable,  polite 
to  ftrangers,  rigid  to  their  dependants,  punctilious 
in  point  of  honour,  vain^  and  oftentatious  :  they 
are  conftant  in  their  friendfhip,  bitter  in  their  en- 
mity, unfufpicious,  and  open  to  impofition.  The 
nobility  of  high  rank  have  even  their  horfe  and 
foot  guards,  which  ftand  centry  day  and  night  at 
the  gates  of  their  houfes,  and  in  their  anti-cham- 
bers; they  alfo  march  before  their  matter's  coaches 
in  the  ftreet.    But  thefe  nobles  never  appear  with 
fuch  fplendor,  as  at  the  general  diet,  where  fome 
have  four  or  live  hundred,  and  others  a  thoufand 
guards  to  attend  them.    Indeed  they  want  little  to 
diftinguifh  them  from  fovereigns  in  their  refpeftive 
diftridts,  but  the  privilege  of  coining  money. When 
they  fit  down  to  dinner  or  fupper,  they  have  their 
trumpets  and  other  mufic  playing.    Though  the 
nobility  of  Poland  are  all  faid  to  be  equal,  as 

haying 
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having  votes  in  the  diet,  yet  v^ealth  will  ever 
create  a  diftin6lion  ;  and  the  nobles  who  are  poor, 
are  frequently  obliged  to  ferve  thofe  that  are  rich. 
Their  patron  indeed,  ufually  treats  them  with 
civility,  and  permits  the  eldeft  to  eat  with  him  at 
his  table,  with  his  cap  off ;  and  every  one  of  them 
is  attended  by  a  peafant  boy,  maintained  by  the 
mafter  of  the  family ;  yet  if  any  of  thefe  noble 
fervants  neglecis  his  duty,  fo  little  regard  is  paid, 
to  his  quality,  that  he  is  ftripped  naked  and  whipped; 
this  however  is  reckoned  no  difgrace;  but  fliould 
a  nobleman  apply  himfelf  to  trade,  he  would  be 
degraded.  Their  ordinary  food  is  beef  or  veal, 
mutton  being  little  efteemed ;  they  are  generally 
admirers  of  pig  and  bacon,  and  have  plenty  of 
wild  fowl  and  river  fifli.  At  an  entertainment  the 
Poles  lay  neither  knives,  forks,  nor  fpoons,  but 
every  perfon  brings  them  with  them ;  and  they 
no  fooner  fit  down  to  table,  than  all  the  doors  are 
fliut,  and  not  opened  till  the  company  return 
home. Thofe  who  are  invited,  bring  their  fer- 
vants with  them ;  and  it  is  faid  not  to  be  uncom- 
mon for  a  nobleman  to  give  his  fervant  part  of 
his  meat,  which  he  eats  as  he  ftands  behind  him, 
and  to  let  him  drink  out  of  the  fame  cup  with 
himfelf ;  but  this  is  the  lefs  extraordinary,  as  thefe 
fervants  are  efteemed  his  equals.  Though  there 
is  ufually  great  plenty  of  provifions,  little  is  left 
for  the  reft  of  the  family,  it  being  feized  by  the 
fervants  of  the  vifitors,  who  have  a  napkin,  in  or- 
iler  to  carry  off"  the  fweatmeats  for  their  ladies. 
After  the  cloth  is  taken  away,  the  gentlemen  ufu- 
ally fit  down  to  drinking,  and  after  the  ladies 
are  retired,  fmoke  tobacco. 

The  nobility  of  Poland  enjoy  many  confiderable 
privileges;  and  indeed  the  boafted  Polifli  liberty 
is  enjoyed  by  them  alone  3  for  they  have  the  power 

of 
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tf  life  and  death  over  their  vaflals,  who  on  that 
account  groan  under  an  oppreflive  flavery.  The 
houfe  of  a  nobleman  is  a  fecure  afylum  for  crimi- 
nals, and  none  muft  prefume  to  take  them  from 
thence  by  force.  But  if  a  nobleman  be  concerned 
in  trade  or  commerce,  he  forfeits  the  privileges  of 
a  noble  Pole. 

No  people  can  be  reduced  to  a  more  abjeft  ftate 
than  the  peafants  of  Poland;  for  if  one  lord  kills 
the  peafant  of  another,  he  is  only  obliged  to  make 
a  reparation  by  another  peafant  equal  in  value# 
The  peafants  have  no  property,  and  all  their  ac- 
quifitions  ferve  only  to  enrich  the  mafter.  They 
are  indifpenfably  obliged  to  cultivate  the  earth  ; 
they  are  incapable  of  entering  upon  any  condition 
©f  life,  that  might  procure  them  freedom,  without 
the  permiffion  of  their  lords ;  and  are  expofed  to 
the  caprice,  cruelty,  and  barbarity  of  their  tyran- 
nical mafters,  who  opprefs  them  with  impunity ; 
and  having  the  power  of  life  and  property  in  their 
hands,  too  often  abufe  it,  in  the  moft  grdfs  and 
wanton  manner,  their  wives  and  daughters  being 
frequently  expofed  to  the  moft  brutal  treatment. 

This,  fays  the  author  of  a  late  fyftem  of  geo- 
graphy, is  the  boafted  liberty  of  the  Poles,  in 
which  the  multitude  are  reduced  to  the  moft  abje6t 
flavery ;  and  thofe  who  enjoy  eftates,  though  ever 
fo  fmall,  are  allowed  the  privilege  of  being  tyrants; 
and  have  greater  power  over  their  vaffals,  than 
God  ever  gave  to  kings.  Happily  thofe  vaflals 
fcarce  entertain  any  idea  of  better  circumftances  : 
they  regard  their  mafters  as  a  fuperior  order  of 
beings ;  and  as  they  feldom  want  for  provifions, 
they  think  that  a  man  can  never  be  very  wretched 
while  he  has  any  thing  to  eat.  It  is  faid  that  a 
total  want  of  fentiment  and  mental  enjoyments 
prevail  through  the  whole  order  j  as  if  Providence 

had 
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had  wifely  mi^ed  the  ftupifying  drop,  to  render 
JTiore  tolerable  the  naufeous  draught  of  fervitude* 
The  political  conftitution  of  Poland  is  extreme- 
ly fingular,  and  bears  no  refemblance  to  that  of 
any  other  government.  The  republic  is  compofed 
of  the  king,  the  fenate,  and  the  nobility,  the  king 
being  only  a  fuperior  officer  of  the  republic,  with 
a  very  limited  power. 


CHAP.  XI. 
O/ MUSCOVY,  or  the  RUSSIAN 


HIS  vaft  empire,  which  is  partly  in  Europe, 


*  and  partly  in  Afia,  is  of  an  amazing  extent, 
it  being  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  frozen  ocean  j 
on  the  eaft  by  what  is  generally  called  the  northern 
part  of  the  pacific  Gcean ;  and  towards  the  weft 
and  fouth  its  limits  are  fettled  by  treaties  conclu- 
ded with  feveral  far  diftant  powers,  v/ith  Sweden, 
the  Poles,  the  Turks,  the  Perfians,  and  the  Chi- 
nefe  ;  by  whofe  dominions  this  immenfe  empire  i$ 
bounded,  and  is  of  far  greater  extent  than  all  the 
reft  of  Europe.  Its  length  from  the  dominions  of 
Sweden  to  its  moft  eaftern  limits,  contains  near  a 
hundred  and  feventy  degrees  \  fo  that  when  it  is 
noon-day  in  the  weft,  it  is  near  mid-night  in  the 
eaftern  part  of  this  empire.  In  breadth  it  ftretche^ 
from  north  to  fouth  eight  hundred  leagues.  Hence 
both  the  foil  and  temperature  of  the  air  muft  be 
extremely  various  in  diff*erent  parts.  In  thofe 
which  lie  beyond  the  fixtieth  degree  of  latitude, 
there  are  few  places  where  corn  will  ripen ;  but 
in  the  middle  of  the  empire,  the  foil  prpduces  moft 
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Vind  of  treesi  and  garden  fruits,  corn,  and  all  ih€ 
necefiaries  of  life  ;  and  in  the  fouthern  provinces, 
where  the  climate  is  hot,  though  there  are 
many  barren  waftes,  yet  in  many  places,  wine  and 
filk  might  be  produced  in  great  plenty. 

This  immenfe  empire  is  divided  into  Ruffia  or 
Mufcovy  and  Siberia,  the  former  in  Europe,  and 
the  latter  in  Afia,  but  both  united ;  and  both  alfo 
thinly  peopled.  We  (hall  begin  with  Ruffia.  The 
boundaries  of  this  part  of  the  empire,  are  the  fame 
with  the  limits  between  Europe  and  Afia,  it  ex- 
tending on  the  eafl  to  the  Wercoturian  mountains^ 
^nd  to  part  of  the  Wolga,  which  feparate  it  frora 
Siberia ;  on  the  fouth  it  is  bounded  by  the  river 
Don,  and  a  line  drawn  from  the  Nieper  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Don,  at  its  entrance  into  the  fea  of 
Efoph ;  on  the  weft  by  the  Nieper,  which  fepa- 
rates  it  from  Poland,  the  gulph  of  Riga,  the  gulph 
of  Finland,  Sweden,  and  Swedifli  Lapland  ;  and 
on  the  north  by  the  frozen  ocean.  Its  principal 
jfiver  is  the  Wolga,  which  is  one  of  the  largeft  in 
the  world,  it  running  a  courfe  of  above  two 
thoufand  miles  before  it  falls  into  the  Cafpian  fea. 
The  largeft  lake  in  this  part  of  the  Ruffian  empire 
is  that  of  Ladoga,  being  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
in  length,  and  ninety  in  breadth. 

Siberia,  which  lies  to  theeaft  of  Ruffia,  is  above 
two  thoufand  miles  in  length,  from  eaft  to  weft, 
and  about  feven  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  breadth, 
from  fiorth  to  fouth  j  but  is  in  moft  parts  extreme- 
ly cold  and  barren,  and  every -where  thinly  peo- 
pled. The  face  of  this  country,  efpecially  towards 
the  north,  is  as  difagreeable  as  can  be  imagined, 
it  being  covered  with  large,  and  almoft  inpenetra- 
ble  woods,  with  high  and  frozen  mountains,  co- 
vered with  everlafting  fnow,  and  with  fens,  lakes, 
§ad  marflies.    The  climate  is,  however,  more 

moderatQ 
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moderate  in  the  fouthern  part,  and  where  the 
lands  do  not  rife  a  confiderable  height  above 
the  level  of  the  fea.  Siberia  has  many  animals 
tinknown  in  Europe;  and  many  different  na- 
tions, that  have  different  manners,  cufloms,  lan- 
guages, and  religions.  It  is  chiefly  inhabited  by 
people  of  Tartarian  race,  intermixed  with  feme 
colonies  of  Ruffians,  and  the  descendants  of  fuch 
ftate  prifoners,  and  others,  as  have  been  baniflied 
thither.  But  what  is  very  extraordinary,  more 
perfe£t  accounts  have  been  given  of  Kamtfchatka, 
agreat  Peninfula,  which  forms  its  boundary  on 
the  north-eaft,  than  of  thofe  countries  that  are 
feated  in  the  very  heart  of  Siberia. 

FOSSILS. 

SEVERAL  parts  of  this  great  empire  are 
well  furniflbed  with  mines  of  iron,  and  parti- 
cularly at  Alonitz,  near  the  lake  Ladoga,  they  dig 
vail  quantities  of  ore,  which  yields  iron  of  fuch  a 
temper,  that  it  may  be  brought  (they  fay)  to  be 
as  durable  as  brafs.  The  mines  of  Siberia  likewife 
afford  great  plenty  of  excellent  iron  ;  and  fome 
mines  of  filver  have  lately  been  difcovered  in  that 
country,  from  whence  the  Ruffians  draw  no  in- 
confiderable  treafure.  They  have  alfo  abundance 
of  fulphur  and  falt-petre,  with  which  they  make 
their  own  gun-powder,  and  in  time  may  probably 
export  large  quantities  of  it,  having  much  more 
than  fufficient  for  their  own  ufe :  and  perhaps  they 
may  fhortly  be  in  a  capacity  to  furnifh  foreigners 
with  fire-arms,  as  labour  is  cheap,  and  they  have . 
plenty  of  iron* 

We  have  already  had  occafion  to  take  fome  no- 
tice of  a  fpecies  of  Talc,  the  Lapis  Specularis  of 
the  ancients,  commonly  known  amongfl  us  by 
the  name  of  Mufcovy-Glafs,  it  being  brought  to  us  - 

from 
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from  that  country,  where  it  is  found  in  great  a- 
bundance*.  It  is  a  beautiful  Foffil,  of  an  equal, 
regular,  and  elegantly  laminated  llrufture ;  and 
is  ufually  found  in  mafles,  ten  or  twelve  inches  in 
breadth,  and  from  half  an  inch  to  three  inches  in 
thicknefs.  Thefe  are  of  a  fmooth  and  even  fur- 
face,  except  at  their  edges,  where  the  joinings  of 
the  various  and  innumerable  plates  or  flakes  of 
which  it  is  compofed,  make  a  multitude  of  thin 
ridges  ;  which  being  feparated  by  getting  the  edge 
of  a  knife  between  them,  or  other  means,  the  mafs 
readily  fplits,  with  proper  care,  into  very  thin 
lamii)ae,  of  an  extraordinary  brightnefs  and  tranf- 
parency.  Its  colour  is  of  a  fine  clear  white,  refem- 
bling  that  of  the  pureft  white  glafs ;  but  there  is 
another  ftill  more  elegant  fpecies  of  this  Foffii 
called  Red  Talc,  found  in  Mufcovy  and  Perfia, 
and  no  where  elfe  fo  far  as  is  yet  known,  which, 
though  reddifh  in  the  mafles,  is  feldom  brought  to 
us  except  in  fuch  thin  plates  as  to  have  no  remains 
of  its  colour  /iifl:inguifliable.  The  ancients  (as 
we  have  obfcrved)  made  windows  of  this  pellucid 
ftone,  and  at  prefent  it  is  ufed  by  the  miniature 
painters  to  cover  their  pictures,  the  befl:  fort  of 
lanthorns  are  made  of  it  infliead  of  horn,  and  mi- 
nute objciSs  are  ufually  laid  between  two  plates 
of  it  for  examination  by  the  microfcope. 

The  large  teeth  and  bones  dug  up  in  Siberia, 
(commonly  called  Mammuth's  bones)  are  one  of 
the  greateft  curiofities  of  this  country,  and  have 
employed  the  thoughts  and  pens  of  Sir  Hans 

*  This  FdiFil  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  world  befides 
RufTia,  particularly  in  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  where  it  lies  in 
great  quantities  about  four  or  five  feet  under  the  furface,  al- 
nioft  throughout  the  whole  ifland.  We  have  it  alfo  from 
Africa  and  Arabia,  and  of  late  it  has  been  difcovered  to  a- 
bound  in  the  Alps,  the  ^ennines,  and  many  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Germany, 

^loane, 
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Sloane,  Dr.  Breynius,  and  other  learned  men,  whe 
make  no  doubt  of  their  being  the  teeth  and  bones 
of  elephants;  and  in  reality  thefe  teeth  or  tuflcs, 
if  not  too  much  corrupted  by  lying  in  the  ground, 
are  fold  and  ufed  as  ivory  all  over  Ruflia.  In  the 
Britifh  Mufeum  is  a  tufk  found  under  ground  in 
Siberia,  which  is  of  a  brownifti  colour,  and  hol- 
low at  the  bottom  like  other  elephants  teeth,  one 
of  which  it  plainly  appears  to  be.  From  the  bafis, 
meafuring  along  the  outer  circumference  to  the 
fmall  end,  it  is  five  feet  feVen  inches  long,  and 
the  inner  circumference  is  four  feet  ten  inches. 
Medfufing  from  the  infide  of  the  bafis,  to  the 
fmall  end  in  a  ftrait  line,  the  diftance  is  three  feet 
ten  inches  and  a  half ;  and  at  the  bafis,  where 
thickeft,  it  is  eighteen  inches  round,  and  fix  in 
diameter.  This  tufk  weighs  forty-two  pounds ; 
but  we  have  credible  accounts  of  fome  that  have 
been  three  or  four  times  that  weight,  and  even  of 
fome  Dentes  molares,  or  grinders,  weighing  twen- 
ty or  twenty-four  pounds  a-piece*. 

LuDOLPHUs,  in  the  appendix  to  his  Ruffian 
grammar,  mentions  thefe  teeth  and  bones  among 
the  minerals  of  Ruffia ;  and  takes  notice,  that  the 
natives  believe  them  to  be  the  teeth  and  bones  of 
an  animal  living  under  ground,  much  larger  than 
any  that  live  upon  the  furface  of  the  earth.  He 
adds,  however,  that  the  more  fenfible  among  the 
Ruffians  affirm  them  to  be  elephants  teeth,  brought 
thither  at  the  time  of  the  deluge ;  and  he  himfelf, 
upon  examining  a  piece  given  him  by  one  of  his 

*  Here  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  fuch  teeth  and  bones,  as  we 
are  fpeaking  of,  are  likewife  found  in  feveral  other  coun- 
tries befides  Siberia,  as  Poland,  Germany,  Italy,  England, 
Ireland,  &c.  but  lefs  commonly  than  in  Siberia,  and  not  fo 
well  preferved,  being  more  waRed^and  calcined  (a^  is  Aippof- 
cd)  by  the  greater  warmih  of  tlaofe  climated, 

friends^ 
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friends,  who  had  it  from  a  Ruffian  of  quality  late-, 
ly  returned  from  Siberia,  found  it  to  be  real  ivory. 

The  account  of  thefe  teeth  given  us  by  Mr. 
Yfbrand  Ides,  in  his  travels  from  Mofcow  to  Chi- 
na, is  very  particular,  the  fubftance  of  which  is  as 
follows.  Amongft  the  hills  (fays  he)  which  are 
fituated  to  the  north-eaft  of  Makoflkoi,  the  Mam- 
muth's  teeth  and  legs  are  found,  and  more  efpe- 
cially  on  the  banks  of  the  Jenifcea,  Lena,  and 
other  rivers,  quite  to  the  frozen  fea.  In  the  fpring, 
when  the  ice  of  thefe  rivers  breaks,  it  is  driven 
with  fuch  violence,  as  to  undermine  the  banks, 
and  occafion  part  of  the  adjacent  hills  to  fall  down ; 
and  thus  they  difcover  the  teeth  of  thefe  animals. 
A  perfon,  who  ufed  to  go  annually  in  fearch  of 
thefe  bones,  accompanied  our  author  to  China, 
and  told  him  for  a  certain  truth,  that  he  and  his 
companions  found  the  head  of  one  of  thefe  crea- 
tures where  fuch  a  piece  of  earth  had  fallen  down, 
and  that  with  difficulty  they  broke  out  the  teeth, 
which  grew  out  of  the  mouth  like  thofe  of  an  ele- 
phant. They  likewife  took  fome  bones  of  the 
head,  which  appeared  reddifli,  as  if  ftained  with 
blood ;  and  afterwards  found  the  fore  foot  of  the 
animal,  the  circumference  of  which  was  as  large 
as  the  waift  of  an  ordinary  man. — There  are  dif- 
ferent reports,  (continues  Mr.  Ides)  concerning 
this  creature.  The  Tungufians,  Oftiacks,  and 
other  heathens  fay,  that  the  Mammuth  lives  con- 
tinually under  ground,  and  that  they  often  fee  the 
earth  heaved  up  when  the  beaft  is  upon  the  march, 
which  afterwards  fmks  down  again,  and  makes  a 
^eep  pit  or  cavity.  They  alfo  believe,  that  if  he  • 
comes  fo  near  the  furface  of  the  earth  as  to  fmell 
or  difcern  the  air,  he  immediately  dies;  which, 
(fay  they)  is  the  reafon  that  feveral  of  them  are 
found  dead  on  the  high  banks  of  the  rivers,  where 

they 
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they  come  out  of  the  ground  unawares.  This  is 
the  opinion  of  the  Pagans  concerning  the  Mam- 
muth  'y  but  the  old  Ruffians  of  Siberia  believe,  that 
there  were  elephants  in  that  country  before  the  de- 
luge, when  the  climate  was  warmer,  and  that 
their  drowned  bodies  were  driven  by  the  waters 
into  fubterraneous  cavities,  where  they  have  ever 
fince  lain  frozen,  and  fo  preferved  from  putrefac- 
tion. But  there  is  no  abfolute  neceffity  to  fuppofe 
the  climate  of  Siberia  was  warmer  before  the  flood, 
fmce  the  carcafles  of  drowned  elephants  might 
float  thither  from  diftant  countries. — Some  of  thefe 
teeth  are  quite  black  and  broken,  but  thofe  which 
are  found  are  as  good  as  ivory,  and  are  accordingly 
fent  to  all  parts  of  Mufcovy. 

This  account  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Laurence 
Lang,  in  the  journal  of  his  travels  to  China,  whi- 
ther he  went  in  17 15  with  difpatches  from  his 
Czarilh  majefty.  He  takes  notice  of  thefe  bones, 
as  being  found  about  the  river  Jenifcea,  and  to- 
wards Mangafea,  along  the  banks,  and  in  the  pits 
occafioned  by  the  finking  of  the  earth.  He  calls 
them  Maman  bones,  and  informs  us,  that  fome  of 
the  inhabitants  are  of  opinion  they  are  no  real 
bones,  but  a  fort  of  foffil  horn  which  the  ground 
produces ;  and  that  others  will  have  them  to  be  the 
bones  of  the  Behemoth  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
Job,  the  defcription  whereof  they  pretend  is  fuit- 
able  to  the  nature  of  the  Maman  ;  thofe  words  in 
particular,  that  he  is  caught  with  his  own  eyes, 
(as  fome  render  the  paffage)  agreeing  with  the 
[Siberian  tradition,  that  the  beaft  dies  upon  coming 
to  light. 

To  thefe  accounts  we  fliall  only  add  another 
given  by  Bafilius  Tatifchow,  director  general  of 
the  mines  in  Siberia,  in  a  letter  to  the  biftiop  of 

Gotten- 
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Gottenburg*  ;  wherein  he  mentions  a  large  horn, 
(as  he  calls  it)  or  tooth,  weighing  1S3  pounds, 
which  he  had  made  a  prefent  of  to  his  Czarilh 
niajefty,  and  another  which  he  prefented  to  the 
imperial  academ.y  at  Peterfburg.  He  had  likewifii 
another,  larger  than  either  of  the  former,  which 
he  caufcd  to  be  cut,  and  he  himfelf  wrought  feve- 
.ral  pieces  of  it,  the  ivory  being  very  good.  Part 
of  the  fkull  was  corrupted  by  having  lain  in  the 
ground,  and  was  fo  large,  that  it  feemed  to  him 
to  be  of  the  fame  fize  with  that  of  a  large  ele- 
phant. He  had  alfo  in  his  pofiefGon  a  grinder 
ten  inches  long  and  fix  inches  broad,  befides  fe- 
veral  ribs,  fhank-bones,  &c.  found  from  time  to 
time  in  that  country.  The  fame  gentleman  took 
no  fmall  pains  to  enquire  into  thofe  pits  and  hol- 
lows, which  the  Pagan  inhabitants  of  Siberia  pre- 
tend are  made  by  thefe  animals  when  they  walk 
under  ground  ;  and  he  found  they  were  nothing 
but  caverns,  fuch  as  are  common  in  other  moun- 
tainous countries,  and  are  made  by  fubterraneous 
rivers  and  catarails,  which  fometimes  undermine 
the  places  through  which  they  pafs,  fo  as  to  make 
the  ground  above  them  fmk  in,  and  form  great 
cavities. — Upon  the  whole  Sir  Hans  Sloane  con- 
cludes, that  though  the  author  has  left  the  grand 
queftion  about  the  origin  of  tliefe  bones  unde- 
termined, yet  his  obfervations  fecm  to  tend  very 
much  towards  eR-ablifhing  the  opinion  above  men- 
tioned, that  they  are  the  bones  and  tufks  of  ele- 
phants drowned  in  the  univerfal  deluge. 

VEGETABLES. 

^T"HE  moft  remarkable  production  of  this  kind^ 
in  the  Rufiian  empire  (if  the  accounts  we 
*  This  letter  was  publifhed  in  the  Acl  i  Liter.  SueciK",  1725.. 

Vol.0  liL  E  have 
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have  is  true)  is  a  fort  of  Melon  growing  near  Af- 
tracan,  Cafan,  Samara,  and  .other  places  on  the 
river  Wolga,  called  Borometz  by  the  natives,  and 
by  Natural ifts  the  Scythian  or  Tartarian  Lamb, 
very  much  refembling  that  animal.  This  is 
reckoned  a  Zoophyte,  or  Animal-Plant,  being 
fuppofed  to  partake  both  of  a  fenfitive  and  vege- 
table nature.  It  is  fhaped  like  a  lamb,  having  fe- 
veral  footftalks  inftead  of  legs,  and  is  faid  to  con- 
fume  all  the  grafs  and  herbs  round  about  it,  after 
v/hich  it  pines  and  dies  away.  The  fkin  of  the 
body  is  covered  with  a  fubftance  exactly  like  wool^ 
fhort  and  curling,  and  being  drelfed  as  tanners 
lifually  do  the  flefhy  fide  of  lamb-fkins,  without 
taking  off  the  wool,  it  is  ufed  by  people  of  faftiion 
inftead  of  other  furs  to  line  their  garments.  Sea- 
liger  mentions  another  particular  concerning  it, 
that  no  beaft  of  prey  will  feed  upon  it  except  the 
v/olf,  and  that  it  is  ufed  as  a  bait  to  catch  that 
animal. 

Olearius  tells  us,  he  was  fhewn  a  piece  of 
this  fkin,  covered  with  a  foft  curled  wool  like 
that  of  a  young  lamb,  which  the  people  fwore 
was  taken  from  the  vegetable  we  havejuft  de- 
fcribed  ;  but  he  could  hardly  believe  them.  Nor 
is  Olearius  the  only  one  who  has  queftioned  the 
I  truth  of  this  ftory;  for  Deufingius,  who  very 
carefully  examined  the  matter,  fufpecls  the  whole 
to  be  fabulous  ;  and  Dr.  Breynius  is  of  the  fame 
opinion.  Nay  farther,  that  learned  Natural ift. 
Dr.  Kempfer,  though  he  diligently  enquired  for 
this  vegetable  lamb  in  the  country  where  it  is  fup- 
pofed to  grow,  found  nothing  like  it  ;  for  neither 
the  common  people  in  Tartary,  nor  thofe  who 
were  (killed  in  botany,  knew  any  thing  of  fuch 
a  plant  ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  in  that  country 
galled  Borometz  except  real  feeep ,3  and  therefore 
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he  pofitively  afferts,  that  whatever  is  faid  about 
this  vegetable  is  mere  fidlion.  The  Do£lor  feerns 
alfo  to  have  difcovered  the  origin  of  the  fidtion  ; 
for  he  obferves,  that  in  fome  provinces  about  the 
Cafpian  fea,  there  is  a  kind  of  fheep  different  in 
feveral  refpe<Sls  from  the  common  fort,  particu- 
larly in  the  finenefs  of  their  furs,  which  he 
defcribes,  and  (hews  how  they  are  prepared  for 
adorning  the  cloaths  of  the  Tartars  and  Perfians. 
Now  the  rich  and  noble,  (fays  the  Do£lor)  who 
are  ambitious  of  being  cloathed  finer  than  the 
common  fort  of  people,  are  fond  of  the  furs  of 
young  lambs,  which  are  much  more  tender  than, 
thofe  of  the  old  fheep,  and  the  younger  they  are, 
the  dearer;  for  their  wool  will  bear  a  fine  and 
clofe  curl,  which  makes  the  fur  more  beautiful 
and  valuable.  Hence  it  comes,  that  they  often 
rip  up  the  dam  and  take  out  the  Foetus,  only  for 
the  fake  of  the  fur,  which  when  duly  prepared  is 
of  fo  delicate  a  grain,  that  after  cutting  off  the 
extremities  it  fcarce  refembles  a  lamb-fkin,  and 
might  eafily  deceive  the  ignorant,  who  would  be 
apt  to  take  it  for  the  downy  fkin  of  a  gourd. 
With  this  they  line  their  turbans,  and  frequently 
ufe  it  by  way  of  ornament  on  the  borders  of  their 
garments.  And  hence  the  Doftor  imagines  the 
Itory  of  the  Tartarian  Lamb  had  its  rife,  the  fur 
of  the  animal  being  transformed  into  a  plant,  ei- 
ther through  the  ignorance  or  mifapprehenfion  of 
thofe  who  firil  gave  an  account  of  it,  or  the  falfe 
conjefture  of  fome  phiiofopher. — Be  this  as  it 
will,  we  fhall  leave  the  fubjeil,  and  proceed  to 
matters  that  are  not  difputed. 

The  following  vegetables   grow   chiefly  in 
Kamptfchatka:  the  Shelmina,  which  has  a  black- 
ifli  root,  white  within,  from  which  rife  two  or 
4.hiee  fialks,  of  about  the  height  of  a  man  ;  the 
£  z  kaves 
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leaves  grow  on  long  branches  all  over  the  ftalk, 
having  their  upper  part  green  and  fmooth,  but 
underneath  they  are  rough,  and  have  reddifh 
veins.  At  the  top  of  the  plant  is  a  flower,  which 
is  like  that  of  the  fervice  tree:  but  though  the 
root,  ftalk,  and  leaves  are  very  aftringent,  both 
the  Ruffians  and  Kamptfchadales  eat  them  in  the 
ipring,  and  preferve  the  roots  for  the  winter^ 
when  they  pound  and  boil  them  with  water,  fo  as 
to  make  a  kind  of  gruel,  the  root  refembling  in 
tafte  the  Piftacho  nut. 

The  Cotconia  grows  in  great  plenty  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers,  and  has  a  root  of  the  thick- 
nefs  of  ones  finger,  black  on  the  outRde,  and 
white  within,  from  which  two  or  more  ftalksrife, 
of  the  thicknefs  of  a  goofe  quill,  and  about  ten 
inches  high.  On  the  top,  three  oval  leaves 
fpread  like  a-ftar,  from  the  center  of  which  rifes 
a  fhort  ftalk,  which  fupports  a  white  flov/er.  The 
fruit,  when  ripe,  is  foft,  flefhy,  as  big  as  a  wal- 
nut, and  of  an  agreeable  tafte,  like  a  good  apple: 
but  it  muft  be  eaten  as  foon  as  gathered,  for  it 
fpoils  if  kept  only  one  night.  The  root  is  eaten 
by  the  Kamptfchadales,  both  frefti  and  dried, 
with  caviare. 

Another  remarkable  plant  has  leaves  like  the 
hemp,  but  the  llowers  refemble  thofe  of  the  rag- 
wort. The  leaves  being  dried,  and  boiled  with 
fiih,  give  the  broth  the  fame  tafte,  as  if  the  flefh 
of  the  wild  goat  had  been  boiled  in  it :  they  fry 
the  root  in  the  fat  of  feals,  and  efteem  it  very  de- 
licate food. 

We  ought  not  to  omit  the  Zgate,  which  con- 
tains a  poilbn  of  prodigious  ftrength  ;  for  with  the 
juice  fqueezed  from  the  root^  they  anoint  the 
points  of  their  darts  and  arrows,  which  renders 
the  wounds  they  give  incurable,  unlefs  the  poifon 
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be  Immediately  fucked  out :  for  if  this  be  negleft- 
ed,  the  wound  turns  blue  and  fwells,  and  the 
patient  dies  within  two  days.  Whales  of  the 
largeft  fize,  on  being  (lightly  wounded  with  a 
poiTonous  weapon,  are  unable  to  bear  the  fea;  but 
foon  throw  themfelves  on  fliore,  where  they  expire 
in  great  agonies,  bellowing  moft  terribly. 

ANIMALS. 

'TpHE  Ruffian  empire,  and  particularly  Siberi.a, 
^  abounds  with  variety  of  animals,  fuch  as 
foxes,  fables,  ermines,  lynxes,  beavers,  &c.  who^e 
furs  are  in  great  requeft,  and  make  a  confiderable 
article  in  their  commerce.  The  Beaver,  or  Caltor, 
is  an  amphibious  animal,  about  three  foot  long, 
and  tv/elve  or  fifteen  inches  broad  in  the  cheft  and 
haunches.  In  the  northern  regions,  the  beavers 
are  ufually  black  or  brown,  but  tlieir  colour  is 
lighter  in  more  temperate  climates.  Their  ears 
are  fmal],  their  teeth  ftrong  and  fliarp,  and  thcv 
have  a  long  fcaly  tail,  which  is  flat  like  the  blade 
of  an  oar,  and  ferves  them  as  a  rudder  to  ftccr 
by,  efpccially  when  they  fwim  under  v/ater. 
Their  fore  feet  refemble  thofe  of  apes  or  fquirrels, 
which  they  ufe,  like  thofe  creatures,  as  hands 
when  they  eat ;  but  their  hind  feet  are  adapted  for 
fwimming,  having  membranes  between  the  toes, 
like  ducks  and  other  water-fowl.  The  fcin  of 
the  beaver  is  covered  with  two  forts  of  hair,  the 
one  long,  the  other  a  foft  down,  very  fine  and 
compaft.  An  attempt  was  made  at  Paris  in  the 
laft  century,  to  manufa6lure  this  down,  mixed 
with  wool,  into  cloths,  flannels,  flockings,  5cc, 
but  the  projedl  did  not  anfwer  expe£lation,  it  be- 
ing found  by  experience  that  the  fluffs  loft  their 
dye  when  wet,  and  when  dry  again  became  harih 
E  3  and 
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and  ftifF  as  felts  ;  fo  that  the  beaver  is  now  chiefly 
\ifed  in  making  hats,  or  as  a  fur  for  warmth  or 
ornament. 

The  beaver  has  near  its  anus  two  bags  or 
purfes,  containing  a  liquid  matter  called  Cafto- 
reum,  of  confiderable  ufe  in  medicine.  Thefe 
bags  are  about  the  bignefs  of  a  goofe-egg,  and 
have  been  falfly  taken  for  the  tefticles  of  the  ani- 
mal; but  they  are  found  indifferently  in  males  and 
females.  The  matter  inclofed  in  thefe  bags  is 
cily^j  of  a  fharp  bitter  tafte,  and  ftrong  difagree- 
able  fmell ;  but  when  taken  from  the  animal,  it 
dries  and  condenfes,  and  becomes  of  the  confif- 
tence  of  wax  by  hanging  it  in  a  chimney.  The 
Ruffians  cure  their  Caftoreum  in  the  following 
manner  :  they  boil  a  few  wood-afhes  in  a  proper 
quantity  of  water,  tie  the  bags  in  couples,  and  put 
them  in  the  boiling  water  for  half  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  This  done,  they  lay  the  bark  of  the  birch 
tree  on  the  fire,  and  fmoke  the  bags  over  it  for 
about  an  hour ;  and  then  letting  them  hang  for  a 
week 'or  longer,  till  they  are  perfedly  dry  and 

*  It  is  certain  that  ducks,  geefe,  and  all  forts  of  water- 
fowl, have  a  gland  in  their  rump,  from  which  they  expref» 
-wvith  iheir  bill  an  oily  maUer,  wlierewith  they  anoint  their 
ijeathers,  to  prevent  their  being  too  much  afFe61ed  by  the 
v^atei- :  and  the  glands  of  that  large  Duck,  commonly  called 
the  Mufcovy  Duck,  or  rather  Mulk  Duck,  afford  an  oil  as 
fragrant  as  civet.  It  is  therefore  probable,  that  as  the  beavej? 
is  an  animal  which  frequents  the  water,  the  Caftoreum  is  a 
fubftance  provided  by  nature  to  greafe  and  anoint  his  fur  with, 
to  prevent  the  water  from  foaking  quite  to  his  £kin.  And 
this  feems  to  be  confirmed  by  an  cbfervation,  that  the  beaver 
frequently  ftops  when  he  is  hunted,  and  juft  going  into  the 
water,  putting  his  mouth  towards  the  anus,  in  order  ta 
tjueeze  out  the  oily  liquor  contained  in  his  bags,  to  anoint 
his  fur  and  prefeive  it  from  injury.  Hence  pofFibly  the  ftory 
had  its  rife,  that  this  animal,  fenlible  the  hunters  purfue  him 
for  the  lake  of  his  tefticles,  fometimes  ftops  and  bites  thern 
oft',  and  leaves  them  to  his  purfuers,  in  order  to  fave  his  life. 

hardj 
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hard,  they  pack  them  up  for  ufe  or  exportation. 
As  to  the  virtues  of  Caftoreum,  it  difcufles  flatu- 
lences, corroborates  the  head  and  nervous  fyftem, 
rallies  the  languifhing  fpirits,  refifts  poifons, 
caufes  fneezing,  and  provokes  the  Menfes.  Hence 
it  is  of  ufe  in  a  lethargy,  apoplexy,  epilepfy,  ver- 
tigo, palfy,  tremblings,  hyfterics,  and  cholic 
pain. ;  and  as  it  confifts  of  very  minute  and  pene- 
trating parts,  and  is  poflefTed  of  a  certain  acrimo- 
ny, it  feems  proper  to  rouze  and  excite  a  languid 
circulation.  It  is  alfo  faid  to  cure  a  ringing  in  the 
cars,  difficulty  of  hearing,  and  pains  in  the  teeth, 
and  to  correal  the  virulence  of  opium. 

Sir  Hans  Sloane  kept  a  young  female  beaver 
three  months  in  his  garden,  till  at  laft  flie  was 
killed  by  a  dog.  She  W2is  about  half  grown,  not 
exceeding  twenty-two  inches  in  length,  from  the 
jiofe  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  which  was  eight  inches 
long.  She  was  very  thick,  and  paunch-bellied  ; 
and  the  fhape  of  the  head,  and  indeed  of  the  whole 
animal,  except  the  hind  feet  and  tail,  much  re- 
fembled  that  of  a  great  over-grown  rat.  They  fed 
her  with  bread  and  water,  and  gave  her  fome 
willow-boughs,  of  which  flie  eat  but  little ;  but 
being  turned  loofe  in  the  garden,  fhe  feemed  to 
like  the  vines,  having  gnawed  feveral  of  them  as 
high  as  (he  could  reach,  quite  down  to  the  roots  : 
ftie  likewife  gnawed  the  jeffamine,  and  fome  holly 
trees,  but  thefe  leaft  of  all.  Being  put  into  a 
fountain  with  fome  live  flounders,  ihe  never  of- 
fered to  llrike  at  them,  as  an  otter  would  have 
done  ;  fo  that  fifh  does  not  feem  to  be  the  natural 
food  of  thefe  creatures,  but  herbs,  fruits,  and 
branches  of  trees.  In  fwimming  flie  made  ufe  of 
her  hind  feet  only,  holding  her  fore  feet  clofe  up 
under  her  throat,  and  never  moving  them  till  flie 
came  to  the  fide,  and  endeavoured  to  get  out  of 
E  4  the 
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the  water.  She  fwam  underwater  as  fwift  as  a 
carp,  and  would  now  and  then  come  up  to  breathe, 
thrufting  her  noftrils  juft  above  the  furface.  Her 
hind  legs  being  longer  than  her  fore  legs,  fhe 
v^alked  but  flowly,  or  rather  waddled  like  a  duck ; 
and  if  drove  faft  along,  (he  could  not  run,  but  went 
by  leaps  or  jumps,  flapping  her  tail  againfl:  the 
ground. — As  to  the  wonderful  polity  obferved  a- 
mongft  the  beavers,  their  gnawing  down  great 
trees,  their  manner  of  building  their  habitations, 
and  other  particulars  of  that  kind,  v/e  fliall  take 
notice  of  them  when  we  come  to  Canada,  which 
country  abounds  with  thofe  animals  more  than 
any  other  part  of  the  world. 

Amongst  the  furs  of  Siberia,  that  of  the  Er- 
mine is  in  great  efteem  for  its  whitenefs  and  lurtre. 
This  creature  is  a  fort  of  pole-cat  or  weafel,  and 
has  fometimes  been  confounded  with  the  fquirrel, 
and  even  with  the  fable,  though  they  are  three 
different  animals.  In  order  to  heighten  the 
charming  white  of  the  ermine,  the  furriers  ufu- 
ally  few  here  and  there  little  black  tufts, 
which  are  bits  of  the  fkin  of  a  lamb  of  a  very 
ihinijig  black,  though  fome  fay  they  are  pieces  of 
the  ermine's  tail. 

The  Sable  is  a  fort  of  weafel  found  in  feveral 
countries,  but  thofe  of  Siberia  are  the  moft  efteem- 
ed.  The  blackeft  bear  the  highefl:  price,  and 
therefore  the  Ruffians  have  found  out  a  way  of 
dying  the  brown  fable  to  the  colour  of  that  which 
is  naturally  of  a  moft  beautiful  black:  but  lemon- 
juice  will  difcharge  this  artificial  colour,  and  lay 
the  cheat  open. 

The  Black  Fox  is  as  well  known  in  Siberia  as 
the  fable,  nor  is  it  common  any  where  but  in  fuch 
cold  countries,  fo  that  to  fuppofe  all  animals  have 
white  hair  in  the  northern  climates,  is  a  vulgar 

enor» 
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error.  Some  of  them  indeed  are  found  perfeftly 
white,  which  would  naturally  be  of  another  co- 
lour in  warmer  countries;  and  fome  that  are 
brown  in  fummer,  as  hares  for  inftance,  turn  grey 
or  white  in  winter,  and  the  next  fummer  refume 
their  former  colour :  but  there  are  many  which 
are  not  fubjedl  to  fuch  changes. 

We  have  another  fort  of  fur  from  Siberia, 
which  is  the  fkin  of  a  fquirrel  found  there  and  in 
other  northern  countries.  Thefe  creatures  are 
brown  in  fummer,  but  grey  in  winter,  at  which 
time  they  are  killed,  and  afford  two  different  forts 
of  furs,  the  back  being  grey,  and  the  belly  as 
white  as  ermine.  It  is  bordered  on  each  fide  with 
a  black  ftreak,  which  is  carefully  preferved.  When 
the  fur  is  varied  alternately  with  the  fkin  of  the 
back  and  belly,  it  is  much  the  richer. 

To  thefe  animals  we  ought  to  add  a  fort  of 
mountain-cat,  bigger  than  a  fox,  which  for  its 
fparkling  eye  is  looked  upon  by  feveral  naturalifts 
to  be  the  Lynx  of  the  antients.  This  creature  is 
found  in  other  parts  of  Europe  as  well  as  in  Muf- 
covy,  and  its  fpotted  fkin  is  one  of  the  moll  beau- 
tiful in  the  world,  though  it  does  not  feem  to  be 
fo  much  efteemed  as  it  deferves. 

There  is  a  fpecies  of  rats  at  Kamptfchatka, 
which  nearly  refemble  the  Lemming  already  de- 
fcribed  in  treating  of  Norway;  but  thefe  live  ia 
the  woods,  fields,  and  high  mountains,  in  a  kind 
of  community,  having  very  neat  nefts,  which  are 
large,  and  divided  into  different  apartments  fpread 
with  grafs ;  in  fome  of  which  they  ftore  up  roots 
of  feveral  kinds,  which'they  gather  with  great  la- 
bour in  fummer,  and  lay  up  againft  winter;  drag- 
ging them  out  in  funOiiny  weather,  in  order  to 
dry  them.  All  the  fummer  they  live  upon  berries, 
and  fuch  other  food  as  they  can  fmdj  never  touch- 
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ing  their  winter  provifions  while  any  is  to  be  pro- 
cured in  the  fields.    Thefe,  like  the  Lemming, 
change  their  habitations,  and  fometimes  they  all 
leave  Kamptfchatka,  which  the  Kamptfchadales 
imagine,  forbodes  a  rainy  feafon,  and  a  bad  year 
for  hunting;  but  when  they  return,  they  expe£l 
a  fine  one,  and  a  good  year  for  the  chace ;  and 
therefore  exprefles  are  fent  to  all  parts  with  the 
agreeable  news.    When  they  depart,  it  is  always 
in  the  fpring,  firft  aflembling  in  great  numbers. 
They  fteer  their  courfe  due  weft,  croffing  rivers, 
lakes,  and  even  arms  of  the  fea  ;  and  when  they 
reach  the  fhore,  fpent  with  fatigue,  they  lie  as  if 
xJead  upon  the  banks,  till  recovering  their  ftrength,  - 
they  again  purfue  their  march.    They  have  no- 
thing to  fear  on  the  land,  their  greateft  danger  is 
leaft  fome  ravenous  fifli  ftiould  devour  them ;  for 
the  Kamptfchadales,  on  finding  them  weak  on 
the  banks,  give  the  many  affiftance  in  their  power. 
I  rem  the  river  Pengin  they  march  fouthward;  and 
about  the  middle  of  July,  ufually  reach  Ochotfka 
and  Judoma,    Their  troop  is  fometimes  fo  nume- 
rous, that  travellers  are  obliged  to  wait  two  hours 
for  their  palEng  by.     They  ufually  return  ta 
Kamptfchatka  about  the  month  of  0£tober.  ^Tis 
extremely  furprizing,  that  fuch  animals  are  able 
to  pafs  over  fuch  an  immenfe  tradl  of  land.  And 
nothing  can  be  more  admirable  than  the  regularity 
and  order  they  obferve  in  their  march. 

Among  the  amphibious  animals  of  Kamptfchat- 
ka are  many  different  kinds,  the  Maneti,  or  fea« 
cow  here,  never  comes  on  fhore,  but  conftantly 
lives  in  the  water.  It  refembles  the  cow  only  in 
its  fnout,  and.  has  neither  horns,  ftrait  ears,  ner 
legs.  It  is  an  animal  like  a  feal,  only  vaftly  larger, 
it  being  about  twenty  eight  feet  long,  and  fome  of 
them  axe  eight  thoufand  pounds  weight,    lis  flcin 
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is  black  and  thick,  like  the  bark  of  an  aged  oak; 
and  fo  hard  and  tough,  that  it  can  fcarcely  be  cut 
with  an  ax.  Its  head  is  fmall  in  proportion  to  its 
body,  and  its  fnout  white  and  rough,  with  white 
whifkers  about  nine  inches  long.  Inftead  of  teeth, 
it  has  two  flat  white  bones,  one  above,  and  the 
other  below.  Its  eyes  are  black,  and  no  larger 
than  thofe  of  a  fheep,  which  is  remarkable  in  a 
creature  of  fo  monftrous  a  fize,  and  its  ears  are 
only  fmall  openings ;  its  neck  can  (carcely  be  dif- 
Govered,  but  there  are  fome  vertebrae,  which  en- 
able it  to  turn  its  head,  and  to  hang  it  down  in 
feeding  like  a  cow.  The  body  is  round  like  that  3i 
of  a  feal ;  the  female  has  two  teats  on  her  breaft ; 
the  tail  is  thick,  with  fome  refemblance  to  the  fins 
of  a  fifli.  It  has  too  fins  under  its  neck,  about 
twenty  one  inches  long,  thefe  it  ufes  like  hands ; 
and  not  only  fwims  with  them,  but  takes  hold  of 
the  rocks  with  fuch  force,  that  on  its  being  drag- 
ged from  thence  with  hooks,  it  will  leave  the  fkin 
behind. 

These  animals  in  calm  weather,  fwim  in  droves 
near  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  :  they  bring  forth  in 
harveft,  and  never  have  more  than  one  at  a  time. 
They  are  almoft  continually  eating  fea-weeds,  and 
have  their  backs  and  fides  above  water;  upoit 
which  flocks  of  crows  fettle,  to  pick  off  the  ver- 
min they  find  there.  Any  one  may  go  among 
them  in  boats,  and  take  which  he  pleafes.  They 
are  caught  with  great  iron  hooks,  fomewhat  re- 
fembling  the  fluke  of  a  fmall  anchor.  A  man  in 
a  boat,  with  three  or  four  rowers,  coming  among 
the  herd,  ftrikes  the  hook  into  one  of  them ;  and 
then  about  thirty  men  on  the  fhore,  who  hold  one 
end  of  the  rope  that  is  faftened  to  the  hook,  draw 
the  Manetoe  towards  the  land,  while  thofe  in  the 
boat  ftab  and  cut  the  animal  till  it  dies.  When 
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cne  of  them  ftruggles  to  clear  himfelf  of  the  hook, 
thofe  of  the  herd  that  are  neareft,  come  to  his 
afliftance;  fome  frequently  overfet  the  boat  by 
getting  under  it,  and  others  ftrive  to  remove  the 
hook,  by  ftriking  it  with  their  tails,  which  fome- 
times  fucceeds.  The  male  and  female  have  fuch 
an  afFeftion  for  each  other,  that  v/hen  one  of  them 
has  in  vain  ufed  every  method  in  its  power  to  give 
affiftance,  it  follows  the  body  after  it  is  killed  ta 
the  very  fhore,  where  it  fometimes  remains  two  or 
three  days.  Their  flefh  when  thoroughly  boiled^ 
has  a  good  tafte,  and  refembles  that  of  beef  ^  the 
iat  of  the  young  eats  like  that  of  pork,  and  the 
lean  like  veal. 

The  number  of  feals  in  the  feas  and  lakes  of 
Kamptfchatka  is  fo  great,  that  all  the  iflands  and 
fandbanks  are  covered  with  them.  There  are 
here  four  forts  of  thofe  animals,  one  fpecies  of 
which  is  of  the  fize  of  a  yearling  bullock,  has  a 
{km  fomewhat  like  that  of  a  tyger,  its  back  hav- 
ing fpots  of  an  equal  fize,  and  its  belly  being 
yellov/ifh  and  white. 

In  fpring  and  feptember  are  caught  the  fea-cats, 
thus  called  at  Kamptfchatka,  from  the  long  hairs 
Handing  out  on  both  fides  of  the  mouth,  like  thofe 
of  cats.  But  Dampier,  who  faw  them  in  the 
foufth-fea,  has  term.ed  them  fea-bears.  The  lar- 
geft  weigh  about  eight  thoufand  weight.  Moft 
of  the  females  taken  in  fpring  are  pregnant ;  and 
thofe  that  are  near  the  time  of  bringing  forth  their 
young,  are  immediately  opened,  and  the  young 
ones  killed.  They  breed  on  the  neighbouring 
coaft  of  America,  which  has  been  found  by  the 
Ruffians  to  extend  from  eaft  to  v/eft,  almoft  to 
Kamptfchatka;  there  they  nurfe  their  young  three 
months,  and  return  with  them  at  the  end  of  fura- 
laer.     The  females  give  fuck  with  two  teats 

placed 
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placed  between  their  hinder  legs  ;  but  they  have 
feldom  more  than  one  at  a  time.  The  young  fee 
when  they  are  whelped,  their  eyes  are  as  large  as. 
thofe  of  an  ox  ;  and  they  have  thirty-two  teeth, 
befides  two  tuiks  on  each  fide,  which  begin  to  ap- 
pear the  fourth  day  after  their  birth.  They  are  at 
lirft  of  a  dark  blue;  but  grey  hair  begins  to  appear 
in  four  or  five  days  ;  and  in  a  month's  tirne^  their 
belly  is  black  and  grey.  The  male  is  larger  and 
blacker  than  the  female ;  and  they  are  fo  different 
in  their  form  and  ftrength^^^  that  they  feem  differ- 
ent animals  :  befides  the  former  are  fierce,  and 
the  latter  mild  and  fearful.  The  male  has  from 
eight  to  fifty  females,  of  whom  he  is  fo  jealous,, 
that  he  will  allow  none  to  come  near  them ;  and 
though  many  thoufands  lie  on  the  (bore,  every 
family  lives  apart ;  the  male  with  his  females,, 
young  ones,  and  thofe  of  a  year  old,  that  have  not 
attached  themfelves  to  any  male ;  fo  that  the  fa- 
mily fomctimes  confifts  of  a  hundred  and  twenty. 
Thofe  that  are  old,  or  have  no  miftrefs,  live  by 
themfelves ;  and  fome  lie  afleep  a  whole  month, 
without  nourilliment. 

They  attack  all  that  pafs  by,  for  on  feeing  a 
man  approach,  fome  rufli  upon  him,  while  others 
lie  ready  to  fupport  them.  They  bite  the  ftones 
that  are  thrown  at  them,  and  rufh  with  redoubled 
violence  on  him  that  throws  them  :  even  if  you 
ftrike  out  their  teeth  v/ith  ftones,  or  put  out  their 
eyes,  they  will  not  fly;  and  indeed  they  dare  not- 
for  could  they  fave  themfelves  from  man,  their 
own  brethern  would  deftroy  them;  for  if  any  one 
feems  to  be  driven  back  ever  fo  little,  others  ap- 
proach to  prevent  his  running ;  and  if  .he  appears 
to  defign  it,  fall  upon  him.  Sometiines  they  are 
feen  fighting  for  a  mile  together,  and  then  one 
may  pafs  them  without  danger.    If  two  fall  upon 

one^ 
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one,  others  advance  to  fupport  the  weakeft ;  for 
they  will  not  allow  of  an  unequal  combat.  While 
thefe  battles  laft,  thofe  that  are  fwimming  in  the 
fea,  raife  their  heads,  and  look  at  the  combatants^ 
and  at  length  come  afliore,  and  encreafe  their 
number.  When  only  two  of  them  fight^  the  battle 
frequently  lafts  an  hour;  fometimes  they  reft,  ly- 
ing by  each  other,  then  both  rife  at  once,  and 
renew  the  engagement.  When  fighting,  they 
hold  up  their  heads,  and  turn  afide  to  efcape  a 
blow ;  for  while  their  ftrength  is  equal,  they  fight 
only  with  their  fore  paws  ;  but  one  of  them  no 
fooner  becomes  weak,  than  the  other  feizing  him 
with  his  teeth,  throws  him  on  the  ground ;  and 
then  the  lookers  on  come  to  the  afRftance  of  the 
vanquifhed.  Their  moft  bloody  battles  are  whei^ 
one  endeavours  to  carry  off  the  miftrefs  or  young 
females  of  another.  They  alfo  quarrel  when  one 
comes  too  near  them.  Though  the  male  is  fond 
of  his  young,  both  they  and  the  large  females  fear 
him  extremely.  If  a  man  endeavours  to  take  a 
young  one,  the  male  attacks  him,  while  the  female 
endeavours  to  efcape  with  it ;  but  if  fhe  drops  it 
out  of  her  mouth,  the  male  leaves  his  enemy,  and 
feizing  upon  her  with  his  teeth,  beats  her  againft 
the  ftones,  till  fhe  lies  down  as  if  dead;  but  fhe 
no  fooner  recovers,  than  fhe  is  faid  to  crawl  to  his> 
feet,  which  fhe  licks  and  wafhes  with  her  tears 
that  flow  in  abundance ;  while  the  male  ftalking 
about,  gnafties  his  teeth,  and  tofTes  his  headt. 
They  fwim  exceeding  faft,  and  when  they  happen 
to  be  wounded  at  fea,  they  feize  the  boats  of  the 
Jfifhermen  with  their  teeth,  and  drag  them  along 
fo  fvviftly,  that  they  feem  to  fly  rather  than  fwim 
upon  the  water  ;  by  which  means  the  boat  is  fre- 
quently overfet,  and  the  people  drowned. 

Here 
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HSRE  are  alfo  fea-beavers^  which  rcfemble  the 
others  only  in  their  downy  hair;  they  are  as  large 
as  the  fea-cats  ;  their  head  is  like  that  of  a  bear 
and  in  their  ftiape,  they  refemble  the  feal :  their 
teeth  are  fmall ;  their  fore  feet  are  longer  than 
ihofe  behind ;  their  tail  is  flat,  fliort,  and  fharp 
towards  the  point ;  and  their  hair  thick  and  black; 
but  that  of  the  old  ones  is  grey.  This  animal  is 
fo  peaceable,  that  it  never  makes  any  refiftance^ 
and  always  endeavours  to  efcape  by  flight.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  the  females  carry  thofe  of  their 
young  that  cannot  fwim,  upon  their  belly,  hold- 
ing them  with  their  fore  feet,  and  fwimming  on 
their  back.  When  purfued  by  the  fifhermen,  they 
never  quit  their  young  till  the  lafl:  extremity;  and 
fhould  they  happen  to  flip  out  of  their  paws,  they 
inflantly  return  to  take  them  up  again  ; .  whence 
the  fifhermen  endeavour  to  kill  or  catch  the  youngs 
as  the  mofl:  effectual  method  of  taking  their  dams*. 

Of  all  the  filh  that  are  found  in  the  feas  and 
rivers  of  the  Ruflian  empire,  which  afford  great 
plenty  and  variety,  the  Sturgeon  feems  to  be  the 
mofl:  worthy  our  notice,  on  account  of  the  vaft 
traflack  it  occafionsf .  The  fturgeon  is  a  large  fea- 
fifli,  which  at  its  feafon  fwim  up  the  rivers,  having 
a  (harp  pointed  fnout,  flat  belly,  and  bluifh  back. 
They  are  of  various  fizes,  fometimes  fourteen  or 
even  twenty  feet  in  length ;  but  thofe  of  a  middle 
fize  are  reckoned  the  befl-.  When  frefh,  they  ar^ 
delicious  food ;  and  to  keep  them  they  are  falted 
or  pickled  in  large  pieces,  and  put  up  in  cags^ 

*  See  the  hiftory  of  Kamptfchatka,  pubh'fhed  in  the  RuA 
fian  language,  by  order  of  her  imperial  majefty,  arid  tranf- 
lated  into  Englifh,  by  James  Grieve,  M.  D. 

f  Sturgeons,  with  us,  are  reckoned  among  the  number  of 
royal  fifhes,  as  belonging  to  the  king  when  left  on  fhore,  but 
when  taken  out  at  fea  are  the  property  of  the  perfon  who  takes 
them. 
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from  twentv-five  to  fifty  pounds. — The  grcatcf!: 
fturgeon  fifnery  in  the  world  is  at  the  m.outh  qf 
the  Wolga,  which  falls  into  the  Cafpian  fea, 
where  a  multitude  of  hands  are  employed.  The 
fifh  are  not  taken  with  nets,  but  in  a  kind  of  in- 
clofure  formed  with  huge  flakes  difpofed  in  trian- 
gles, reprefenting  the  letter  Z  feveral  times  repea- 
ted J  which  being  open  on  the  fide  towards  the 
fea,  and  clofe  on  the  other,  the  fifh,  afcending  in 
the  feafon  up  the  river,  embarrafs  themfelves  in 
thefe  narrow  angular  retreats,  and  not  being  able 
to  turn  themfelves  back  again  by  reafon  of  their 
bulk,  are  eafily  ftruck  and  killed  with  a  fort  of 
harpoon  or  javelin.  It  is  only  the  lefler  and 
younger  fturgeons  that  are  pickled  for  eatings  but 
the  great  objedl  of  this  fifhery  is  the  roe  or  fpawn  of 
the  fifh,  a  commiodity  as  much  ufed  in  Mofcovy  as 
butter  in  Holland.  The  roes  are  cured  by  faking 
and  drying  them  in  the  fun  or  by  the  fire,  and 
thus  prepared  it  is  called  Cavear  or  Cavea,  and  is 
fent  up  the  Wolga  to  Mofcow,  from  whence  it  is 
diftributed  into  all  parts  of  the  empire,  where  it 
is  of  great  fervice  to  the  people,  on  acount  of  the 
feveral  Lents  they  obferve  with  the  utmofi:  ftriclnefs. 
TheEnglilh  import  confiderable  quantities  of  cavear 
from  Ruflia,  but  not  fo  much  for  home  confump- 
tion  (though  it  has  lately  been  introduced  to  our 
tables)  as  to  fupply  the  French  and  Italians.  If 
good,  it  is  of  a  reddifh  brown  colour,  and  very 
dry,  Som.e  eat  it  with  oil  and  lemon,  others  with 
vinegar ;  fometimes  it  is  eaten  alone  with  bread, 
and  fometimes  only  as  a  fauce  or  pickle,  like  an- 
chovies. 

On  the  coaft  of  Kamptfchatka  are  an  inconcei- 
vable quantity  of  fifli,  particularly  a  large  kind  of 
falmon,  cod,  (kate,  redfifli,  turbot,  herring, 
lampreysj  and  many  others,  which  come  from  the 
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fea  in  fuch  numbers,  that  they  frequently  ftop  the 
courfe  of  the  rivers,  and  caufe  them  to  overflow 
their  banks ;  and  when  the  waters  retire,  a  fur- 
prizing  quantity  of  dead  fifti  remain  on  the  fliore, 
which  caufe  an  intolerable  ftench. 

BUILDINGS,  &c. 

IN  a  country  fo  rude  and  unpolilhed  as  Mof-* 
covy  has  been  till  of  late,  one  cannot  expert 
to  find  many  inftances  of  beautiful  or  elegant  ar- 
chitedure,  and  yet  there  are  fome  ftru6T:ures  to  be 
met  with  which  are  not  undefervedly  admired. 
The  ftately  church  in  the  city  of  Tvlofcow,  called 
the  Jerufalem,  is  faid  to  be  fuch  an  extraordinary 
pile  of  building,  that  the  Czar  John  Bafilides  the 
Firft,  in  whole  reign  it  was  ere£led,  ordered  the 
eyes  of  the  architect  to  be  put  out,  that  he  might 
never  contrive  or  behold  its  equal.  There  are 
feveral  other  magnificent  churches  in  the  fame 
city,  particularly  that  of  St.  Michael,  which 
ftands  within  the  walls  of  the  caftle,  and  is  adorn- 
ed with  the  tombs  of  the  Czars  or  great  dukes  of  , 
Mofcovy.  On  the  right  fide  of  the  altar  is  the 
Czar's  throne,  and  on  the  left  that  of  the  Patriarch ; 
and  in  the  body  of  the  church  hangs  a  chandelier 
of  immenfe  weight  and  value.  The  very  jewels 
and  other  ornameijts  that  enrich  a  picture  of  the 
virgin  Mary  are  valued  at  half  a  ton  weight  of 
gold  ;  befides  a  vaft  number  of  ftatues,  chalices, 
and  other  utenfils  of  gold  and  filver  finely  wrought 
and  fet  with  precious  ftones,  a  great  many  rich  fa- 
cerdotal  veftments,  and  an  immenfe  quantity  of 
donatives,  offered  to  the  relicks  of  three  eminent 
Ruflian  faints  which  are  here  interred  :  fo  that 
the  treafure  of  this  church  is  faid  to  be  equal,  at 
leaft,  to  that  of  any  cathedral  in  Europe. — The 
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tombs  of  the  princes  who  never  reigned  are  In  a 
feparate  chapel ;  and  the  princeffes  of  the  blood 
are  interred  in  a  neighbouring  monaftery  of  nuns, 
which  is  a  noble  ftrudure. 

It  is  obferved,  that  near  the  churches  are  hung 
up  feveral  large  bells,  which  are  kept  continually 
chiming  ;  and  as  we  have  mentioned  feveral  bells 
of  a  very  extraordinary  fize,  we  ought  not  to 
omit  one  of  thofe  at  Mofcow,  which  Mr.  Hanway 
obferves,  affords  a  furprizing  proof  of  the  folly 
of  thofe  who  caufed  it  to  be  made  ;  but  the  Ruf- 
fians, he  adds,  have  from  time  immem.orial,  being 
extremely  fond  of  great  bells.  This  bell  is  443,772 
pounds  weight,  and  was  caft  in  the  reign  of 
the  emprefs  Anne,  but  the  beam  on  which  it 
hung  being  burnt,  it  fell,  and  a  large  piece  is 
broke  out  of  it. 

Next  to  the  churches  of  Mofcow  we  may 
reckon  thofe  of  Peterfburg,  efpecially  the  cathe- 
dral, which  is  a  magnificent  edifice,  built  by  the 
diredion  of  an  Italian  architect. — That  of  Nifi- 
Novogrod  is  a  ftately  pile,  all  built  of  ftone, 
having  fine  cupolas,  after  the  model  of  that  of 
Santa  Sophia  at  Conflantinople.  Thefe  cupolas 
are  painted  with  a  fliining  green  varnifh,  and  the 
tops  of  them  are  adorned  with  neat  fmall  croffes. — 
Add  to  thefe  the  cathedral  church  of  Wologda, 
an  ancient  and  majeftic  ftrudture,  which  has  alfo 
five  cupolas  covered  with  tin,  and  croffes  on  the 
tops  of  them  finely  gilt,  which,  when  the  fun 
ftiines  upon  them,  make  a  glittering  appearance. 
Befides  this  there  are  twenty  other  ftone-churches 
in  that  city,  and  above  forty  more  built  of  tim- 
ber. 

As  to  the  imperial  palaces,  there  are  two  noble 
ones  at  Mofcow,  the  one  of  timber,  the  other  of 
ftoncj  and  built  after  the  Italian  manner  Her 

Czarilh 
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Czarlfh  Majefty's  pleafure-houfe  called  Peterftioff, 
was  built  on  the  coaft  of  Ingria,  by  Peter  the 
Great ;  fince  whofe  tfme  no  expence  has  been, 
fpared  in  adding  to  the  fine  fituation  of  this  palace, 
all  the  embellifhments  of  art.  The  building  is 
indeed  far  from  being  regular,  but  it  ftands  on  a 
hill  about  fixty  feet  high  ;  and  on  one  fide  has  a 
moft  extenfive  profpedt,  diverfified  with  noble  ob- 
jefts,  as  the  city  of  Peterfburg,  Cronftadt,  and 
the  gulph  of  Finland.  The  gardens  are  extremely 
elegant,  and  adorned  with  fountains  that  throw 
up  vaft  columns  of  water,  to  an  extraordinary 
height ;  and  whoever  views  thefe,  with  the  grottos, 
double  cafcades,  pleafant  groves,  and  many  other 
ornaments,  will  not  think  thefe  gardens  much  in- 
ferior to  thofe  of  Verfailles,  which  they  excel  in 
the  fweetnefs  of  the  water.  Among  the  fummer- 
houfe  ,  is  one  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Moa 
Plaifir,  or  My  Delight  y  and  is  particularly  re^ 
markable  for  its  curious  paintings. 

The  Imperial  winter-palace  at  Peterfburg  is  a 
large  fquare  building,  three  ftories  high,  but  the 
archite£lure  is  not  extraordinary.  Behind  It,  in  a 
fpacious  area,  ftands  a  noble  equeftrian  ftatue  of 
brafs  gilt,  erefted  in  honour  of  Peter  the  Great. 
Adjoining  to  this,  along  the  banks  of  the  Neva, 
are  feveral  other  palaces,  particularly  the  old  Im- 
perial winter  palace,  and  a  delightful  Imperial 
fummer  palace.  This  laft  is  all  of  wood,  and 
being  only  one  ftory  high,  refembles  a  pleafure- 
houfe.  Behind  it  are  feveral  ftone  buildings  for 
the  officers  of  the  court.  It  has  a  fine  orangery, 
and  a  large  beautiful  garden,  moft  admirably  a- 
domed  with  grotto  fountains,  and  other  water- 
works ;  with  a  great  number  of  valuable  marble, 
and  alaba(ler  ftatues  brought  from  Italy  ;  but  all 
of  them  are  not  executed  with  equal  Ikill.  Two 
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of  thefe  ftatues,  which  ftand  near  the  grotto,  rc- 
prefenting  Faith  and  Religion,  are  greatly  ad- 
mired by  the  connoiffieurs  for  the  appearance  of 
the  faces,  through  their  tranfparent  veils,  which 
feem  to  cover  them. 

Mr.  Hanway  obferves,  that  with  refpecft  to 
the  modern  palaces  and  other  buildings,  an  Ita- 
lian architeft  having  fettled  in  Ruflia,  notwith- 
{landing  the  difference  of  climate,  the  tafte  of 
Italy  is  adopted  at  Peterfburg  ;  and  though  the 
cold  of  winter  is  extremely  fevere,  the  houfes 
abound  much  more  in  windows  than  ours. 

It  will  not  perhaps  be  improper  to  add  to  this 
account  of  the  buildings  of  Ruflia,  a  fhort  view 
of  fome  of  the  great  v/orks  undertaken  by  Peter 
the  Great.  One  of  the  moft  ufeful  of  thefe  is  a 
canal,  near  feventy  Englifli  miles  in  length,  fe- 
venty  feet  in  breadth,  and  ten  or  eleven  deep, 
which  that  prince  caufed  to  be  cut  from  the  fouth- 
weft  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Ladoga,  to  the  fea. 
This  great  work  was  begun  in  1718,  and  though 
vigoroufly  profecuted,  was  not  compleated  till  the 
year  1732,  in  the  reign  of  the  emprefs  Anne. 
This  canal  has  twenty-live  fluices  upon  it,  and 
feveral  rivers  running  into  it.  At  the  diftance  of 
every  werft  along  its  banks,  is  a  pillar,  marked 
with  the  number  of  werfts  ;  and  it  is  the  conftant 
employment  of  a  regiment  of  foldiers,  to  keep 
the  canal  in  repair  ;  for  v/hich  purpofe  they  are 
quartered  along  its  banks. 

Among  other  great  v/orks,  the  fame  prince 
caufed  a  road  to  be  cut  from  Peterfburg,  that  was 
to  extend  feven  hundred  and  thirty-four  werfts,  or 
four  hundred  and  eighty-feven  Englifti  miles,  in 
a  dire£t  line  ;  but  it  is  not  compleated.  Vaft  fo- 
refts  of  fir,  birch,  and  other  trees,  were  cut 
through,  and  a  paffage  made  through  moraffes. 
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till  then  thought  impaflable.  Immenfe  quantities 
of  timber  were  hewn  down,  ditches  were  made, 
and  the  earth  being  thrown  up  and  levelled,  ftrait 
firs,  with  their  furfaces  made  plain,  were  laid  clofe 
to  each  other  upon  it.  Thefe  are  fupported  by  a 
foundation  of  the  fame  kind  of  timber,  compofed 
of  a  row  of  trees,  on  each  fide  fecured  by  crofs 
timbers.  This  road  of  timber  is  carried  accord- 
ing as  the  land  requires  it,  for  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  werfts,  and  as  Mr.  Hanway  calculated, 
contains  two  millions  one  hundred  thouiand  trees. 

To  thefe  works  it  will  be  proper  to  add,  that 
fince  the  building  of  Peterfburg,  the  whole  road 
between  that  city  and  Mofcow  has  been  planted 
with  trees,  to  diftinguifh  it  in  winter,  when  the 
country  is  covered  with  fnow.    Thefe  are  firs 
planted  on  both  fides,  at  the  diftance  of  twenty 
yards  from  each  other,  which,  at  a  moderate  com- 
putation, amount  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  eight 
thoufand  four  hundred  and  eighty  trees,  and  at 
certain  diftances,  are  ufually  great  piles  of  wood, 
,  in  order  to  give  light  to  the  emprefs  and  her  court, 
if  they  pafs  through  that  road  in  the  night.  On 
thefe  occafions,  her  late  Imperial  majefty  was 
drawn  in  a  kind  of  houfe,  that  contained  her  bed, 
a  table,  and  other  conveniencies,  where  four  per- 
fons  might  take  a  repaft.    This  wooden  ftru£ture, 
which  had  a  floping  roof,  and  fmall  windows,  to 
admit  as  little  cold  as  poflible,  was  fixed  on  a 
fledge,  and  drawn  by  twenty- four  poft-horfes  ; 
and  if  any  of  them  failed  on  the  road,  others 
were  ready  to  fupply  their  places.     The  late 
emprefs  was  feldom  more  than  three  days  and 
nights  on  the  way  ;  notwithftanding  her  having 
feveral  fmall  palaces,  at  which  (he  fometimes  flop- 
ped to  refrefh  herfelf,  and  the  diftance  being  no 
Jefs  than  four  hundred  and  eighty-eight  Engliih 
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miles.  Peter  the  Great  once  made  the  journey  in 
forty  fix  hours,  but  did  not  travel  in  the  fame 
carriage ;  and  Mr.  Bufching  obferves,  that  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  go  it  with  poft-horfes,  in  fe- 
venty  two  hours. 

Of  the  Rv  s  SI  AS  s* 

Before  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  the  Ruf- 
fians might  juftly  be  termed  Savages  ;  but  by  in- 
credible application,  that  wife  prince  wrought 
fuch  a  change  in  their  manners,  as  fets  them,  in  a 
great  meafure,  on  a  level  with  other  civilized  na- 
tions. They  are,  for  the  moft  part,  of  the  middle 
Mature  ;  and  the  common  people  are  ftill  fond  of 
their  ancient  cuftoms.  Indeed  the  majority  of 
them  have  been  gradually  brought  to  fubmit,  tho* 
with  reluctance,  to  modern  improvements  ;  yet 
many  chufe  to  fufFer  great  inconveniencies,  and 
to  pay  additional  taxes,  rather  than  cut  off  their 
beards,  and  conform  to  fome  regulations  with  re- 
fpe£l  to  religion. 

The  Ruffian  women  are  extremely  fond  of 
paint,  and  daubing  their  cheeks  with  red,  and 
even  the  poor  beg  money  to  buy  paint,  to  mend 
their  complexions.  By  this  means  they  conceal 
the  o-races  which  nature  beftows  on  them.  Per- 

o 

fons  of  diftin6lion  are  fond  of  ftate  and  fplendor ; 
but  the  common  people  are  cloathed  with  long 
coats  made  of  drefled  fheep-fkins,  fecured  by  a 
cord  of  ruflies  ;  and  their  fandals  are  of  the  fame 
materials.  Their  caps  are  lined  with  fur,  and 
cover  not  only  the  head,  but  the  neck  ;  they  have 
faflies  round  their  waift,  and  double  gloves  ;  one 
of  woollen,  and  the  other  of  leather,  which  take 
in  the  hand,  without  any  difrinction,  except  the 
thumb.    However,  pcrfons  in  tolerable  circum- 

ftances 
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ftances  drefs  nearly  as  we  do  in  England,  only 
they  wear  a  full  great  coat  lined  with  fur,  with  a 
deep  quilted  or  fur  cap  when  they  go  abroad. 
The  wome:n  of  the  lower  clafs,  befides  their  pet- 
ticoats, wear  flieep-fkins,  like  the  men  5  but  thofe 
of  fuperlor  rank  have  flowered  filk  cloaks,  com- 
monly lined  with  the  ^kins  of  white  hares  ;  and 
ladies  of  great  diftin£lion,  have  them  lined  with 
rich  furs,  and  wear  them  almoft  conftantly. 

People  of  both  fexes  have  a  crofs  hanging 
at  their  breaft,  which  is  put  on  when  they  are 
baptized,  and  they  never  lay  It  afide  as  long  as 
they  live  :  the  peafants  have  them  of  lead,  but 
thofe  worn  by  wealthy  perfons  are  of  gold  or 
filver. 

The  Ruflians  feldom  fail  of  bathing  twice  a 
week,  for  which  purpofe  almoft  every  houfekeeper 
is  provided  with  a  bath  ;  and  he  that  has  none  of 
his  own,  goes  to  thofe  that  are  public.  They 
often  fally  out  naked  from  the  warm  bath,  run 
about  in  the  cold,  roll  themfelves  in  the  fnow, 
and  then  plunge  again  into  the  warm  water,  from  # 
the  opinion,  that  this  viciffitude  of  heat  and  cold 
ftrengthens  the  conftitution,  and  renders  them 
robuft  and  hardy. 

The  ufual  method  of  building,  both  in  the 
town  and  country  villages,  is  to  lay  one  beam  df 
wood  upon  another,  and  fattening  them  at  the 
four  corners,  fill  up  the  fpaces  between  the  beams 
with  mofs.  They  then  cover  the  houfe  with  fhin^ 
gles,  and  cut  holes  in  the  timber  for  doors  and 
windows.  A  brick  ftove,  or  large  oven,  is  ufu- 
ally  made  in  the  peafants  houfes  ;  this  is  flat  at 
the  top,  and  boarded.  Upon  thts,  and  on  a  fort 
of  (helves  round  the  room,  they  fleep  without 
beds.  Their  furniture  confifts  of  a  lono;  table, 
three  benches,  and  a  pidure  of  a  faint  or  two. 

Inftcad 
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Inftead  of  candles  or  lamps,  the  peafants  ufually 
burn  long  fplinters  of  deal.  Their  apartments 
are  as  black  as  poiUble  ^  for  the  fire  hearth  being 
within  the  above  itove,  which  has  no  other  vent 
for  the  fmoke  but  into  the  room,  the  walls  are 
covered  with  foot. 

The  extreme  fondnefs  of  the  common  people  for 
fplrituous  liquors,  and  other  ftrong  drink,  efpe- 
ciallv  in  the  carnaval  time,  is  in  a  great  meafure 
owing  to  the  feverity  of  the  winter,  their  rigorous 
fafts,  and  the  fiender  diet  they  live  upon  through- 
out the  year  :  their  food  chiefly  confifting  of  tur- 
nips, peas,  cabbages,  large  cucumbers,  onions, 
and  hfli.  Their  common  drink  is  a  kind  of  fmall 
mead  ;  but  even  among  the  gentry,  brandy  makes 
a  part  of  every  repaft.  Their  fafts  take  up  near 
two  thirds  of  the  year,  and  thefe  are  obferved 
with  great  ftriclnefs.  At  other  times,  people  of 
rank  have  at  their  tables  a  variety  of  fleii  meat 
and  fowl ;  but  before  they  fit  down  the  miftrefs 
of  the  family  prefents  evei-y  one  of  the  guefts  with 
a  cup  of  brandy  on  a  plate  or  falver  ;  and  among 
particular  friends,  all  the  company  falute  her. 
The  firft  difli  ufually  confifts  of  hams,  tongues, 
aiid  made  diflies,  drelTed  wfth  oil,  olives,  onions, 
and  garlick  ;  which  having  remained  fome  time  on 
the  taWe,  they  bring  in  a  feccnd  courfe,  coniil{:ing 
of  foups,  roaft,  and  bolied  meat ;  after  which 
follows  the  defart,  and  plent)'  of  wine,  brandy, 
beer,  and  mead. 

People  of  the  ordinary  rank  falute  each  other 
v^ith  great  civilit)^ ;  but  before  a  Ruffian  welcomes 
his  guelt,  his  viiitor  mult  make  the  fign  of  the 
crofs,  and  bow  to  the  picture  of  a  Saint,  which 
is  fo  placed,  as  to  be  immediately  feen  on  his 
coming  in.  In  vifits  of  ceremonv  the  irien  and 
VrXinen  generally  welcome  each  other  with  a  kifs  ; 
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but  thofe  of  the  lower  clafs  ftiew  their  refpeft  to 
perfons  of  high  rank,  by  proftrating  themfelves 
on  the  ground  before  them. 

Peter  the  Great  fpared  neither  trouble  nor 
cxpence,  to  difpel  the  clouds  of  ignorance,  which, 
till  his  time,  had  overfpread  his  empire,  and  to 
infpire  his  fubjefts  with  a  tafte  for  the  arts  and 
fciences  :  he  founded  an  univerfity,  a  feminary, 
and  an  academy  of  fciences,  at  Peterfburg,  be- 
fides  other  fchools  in  the  different  parts  of  his 
empire  :  invited  perfons  of  learning,  and  fkill  in 
the  arts,  to  fettle  in  his  dominions;  and  encou- 
rage his  fubjedls  to  travel  where  the  arts  and  fci- 
ences flourilhed.  Hence  perfons  of  genius  among 
the  Ruffians  have  cultivated  their  minds,  and 
make  fome  figure  in  the  republic  of  letters.  In- 
deed, as  there  are  only  three  univerfities  in  that 
vaft  empire,  learning  may  be  faid  to  be  yet  only 
in  its  infancy,  and  the  number  of  the  learned 
Ruffians  is  but  fmall.  The  ftudies  to  which  they 
chiefly  apply  themfelves  are  hiftory,  geography, 
and  the  mathematicks.  The  members  of  the  a- 
cademy  of  fciences  at  Peterfturg,  not  only  pub- 
lifh  their  own  memoirs,  but  compofe  a  variety  of 
books  for  the  inftruilion  of  youth  in  the  fciences  ; 
and  make  tranflations  of  the  moft  ufeful  books 
publilhed  in  foreign  countries.  All  the  mechanic 
arts  and  trades  are  alfo  continually  improving  in 
Ruffia.  Thefe  v/ere  begun  by  foreigners,  but  the 
natives,  fpurred  on  by  emulation,  frequently  e- 
qual,  and  fometimes  exceed  their  matters.  They 
have  fiourl/hing  manufa6tures  of  velvet,  filk,  lin- 
nen,  and  v/oollen  fluffs  ;  they  work  in  copper, 
brafs,  iron,  fteel,  and  tin ;  cannon,  muilcets, 
gunpowder,  wire,  paper,  parchment,  glafs,  cor- 
dage, and  fail  cloth,  are  alfo  made  in  Ruffia;  but 
Vol.  III.  F  moft 
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moft  of  them  are  inferior  to  thofe  imported  from 
other  countries. 

The  people  are,  however,  in  a  ftate  of  the 
greateft  fubjection,  for  the  government  is  perfe£lly 
abfolute  ;  and  notwithftanding  Peter's  giving  them 
the  name  of  Subjects,  the  people  of  all  ranks 
may  be  juftly  termed  flaves,  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes folely  depending  on  the  w^ill  of  their  fove- 
reigns.  Yet  fuch  as  are  employed  in  ftate  affairs, 
have  their  fliare  of  arbitrary  power,  their  peoceed- 
ings  being  without  appeal,  and  the  peafants  are 
ftill  perfect  flaves,  and  abfolutely  fubjecl  to  the 
arbitrary  power  of  their  lords,  who  may  treat  them 
as  they  pleafe,  provided  they  do  not  kill  them. 
However,  for  deciding  caufes  between  private  men, 
they  make  ufe  of  precedents,  and  a  code  of  writ* 
ten  laws. 

In  difputes  between  private  perfons,  where  the 
parties  difagree  about  a  matter  of  faft,  and  have 
no  evidence  on  either  fide,  the  judge  afks  the 
plaintiff",  whether  he  will  take  his  oath  that  the 
aff*air  was  as  ke  has  reprefented  it,  or  refer  it  to 
the  oath  of  the  defendant.  He  who  is  to  be  fworn, 
is  brought  before  a  pi£lure  of  one  of  their  Saints, 
where  he  is  afked,  whether  he  will  fwear  upon 
the  falvation  of  his  foul  ?  If  he  anfwers  in  the 
affirmative,  they  give  him  a  little  crucifix  to  kifs ; 
and  afterwards  the  pi£lure  of  a  Saint,  which  is 
taken  down  from  the  wall  for  that  purpofe.  But 
though  the  oath  be  indifputably  true,  the  perfon 
who  takes  it,  is  not  admitted  to  communion  for 
three  years,  and  people  of  ^ny  rank  will  not  ea^ 
lily  fufFer  him  in  their  company  ;  but  the  perjured 
is  punifhed  with  the  knute,  and  then  baniftied^ 
Hence  the  Ruffians  endeavour,  as,  much  as  pofli- 
ble,  to  avoid  taking  an  oath,  though  they  are 
very  guilty  of  profane  fwearing,    Strangers  are 

^llowecj 
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dlowed  to  take  their  oaths  according  to  the  rulea 
of  their  feveral  religions. 

The  office  of  executioner  is  hereditary,  and  is 
now  efteemed  infamous,  but  upon  failure  of  ilTue^ 
the  butchers  are  obliged  to  choofe  one  out  of  their 
body.  The  ufual  puniflinients  in  Ruffia  are  the 
Battogen,  Katza,  and  Knute.  He  who  is  fen- 
tenced  to  fuiter  the  Battogen,  is  ftripped  to  his 
fhirt,  and  laid  with  his  belly  upon  the  ground; 
when  one  man  fitting  upon  his  neck,  and  a- 
nother  upon  his  fecc,  beat  him  on  the  back  v/ith 
fwitches,  during  the  time  ordered  by  the  judge. 

The  Katza  is  flitting  the  noftrils,  v/hich  was 
formerly  inflicted  on  all,  who,  contrary  to  an  old 
prohibition,  took  fnufF. 

The  Knute  is  a  moft  barbarous  punifhment. 
Olearius  gives  a  defcription  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  faw  it  inflifted  on  eight  men  and  one 
woman,  pnly  for  felling  brandy  and  tobacgd^ 
without  a  licence.  The  executioner's  man,  after 
ftripping  them  down  to  the  waift,  tied  their  feet, 
and  took  one  at  a  time  upon  his  back.  The  exe- 
cutioner flood  at  three  paces  diflance  with  abulTs 
pizzle,  to  the  end  of  which  were  fattened  three 
thongs  of  an  elk-fkin,  untanned,  with  which, 
fpringing  forward,  whenever  he  ftruck,  the  blood 
guflied  out  at  every  blow.  The  men  had  each 
tv/enty-five  or  twenty-fix  lafhes,  till  an  officer, 
who  had  the  number  they  were  to  receive  in  wri- 
ting, cried.  Enough.  The  woman,  who  had  only 
fixteen,  fainted  away.  After  their  backs  were  thus 
dreadfully  mangled,  they  were  tied  together  two 
and  two,  thofe  who  fold  tobacco,  having  a  little 
horn  of  it,  and  thofe  who  had  fold  brandy,  a  little 
bottle  put  about  their  necks  ;  and  then  they  were 
whipt  through  the  city  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half; 
after  which  they  were  brought  back  to  the  place 
F  2  of 
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of  their  firft  punifhment,  and  difmifTed.  Accor- 
ding to  M.  de  la  Motreye,  this  is  what  is  termed 
the  moderate  Knute  ;  for  when  the  fentence  orders 
it,  between  the  moderate  and  feverc,  the  execu- 
tioner takes  ofF  pieces  of  flefh  at  every  ftroke  5  and 
when  it  is  ordered  to  be  given  with  the  utmoft  fe- 
verity,  the  executioners,  ftriking  the  fiank  under 
the  ritw,  cuts  the  flefh  to  the  very  bowels.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  many  die  of  this  cruel  and  inhu- 
man punifliment.  O^Fenders  are  alfo  fometimes 
baftinadoed  on  the  foles  of  their  feet,  in  a  moft 
cruel  manner. 

They  torture  thieves  with  all  the  cruelty  that 
can  be  conceived,  in  order  to  make  them  dlf- 
cover  their  accomplices,  and  confefs  their  other 
crimes.  Yet  for  the  firft  offence,  the  thief  is  only 
whipt  from  the  prifon  to  the  market-place,  where 
he  has  his  ears  cut  off ;  and  is  fent  back  to  prifon 
for  two  years.  If  he  offends  a  fecond  time,  he  is 
whipt  as  before,  and  banifhed  into  Siberia.  Theft 
is  there  never  punifhed  with  death,  but  the  re- 
ceivers of  ftolen  goods  are  punifhed  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  thief. 

Severe  as  the  Ruffians  are  in  the  punifhment 
of  fmall  offences,  that  for  murder  is  extremely 
merciful  ;  the  criminal  being  only  kept  fix  weeks 
in  a  clofe  prifon  upon  bread  and  water  alone,  af- 
ter which  he  receives  the  communion,  and  is  be- 
headed. Yet  he  who  cannot  pay  his  creditor  at 
the  time  agreed  upon,  is  put  into  the  houfe  of  an 
officer,  and  has  at  firft  a  farther  time  allowed  him  ; 
but  if  he  then  fails,  he  is  not  only  carried  to  prifon, 
but  is  brought  out  every  day  to  a  place  before  the 
chancery,where  the  common  executioner  beats  him 
upon  the  fhin  bones  with  a  fmall  fwitch  for  an 
hour  together.  He  is  then  returned  to  prifon,  ex- 
cept he  can  give  fecurity  for  his  appearing  again 
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the  next  day  at  the  fame  hour,  to  be  treated  in 
the  fame  manner,  till  he  has  made  fatisfa£lion. 
This  is  rigoroufly  executed  upon  perfons  of  all 
ranks,  fubjci^s  and  foreigners,  men  and  women, 
priefts  and  laymen ;  and  if  the  debtor  is  at  laft 
unable  to  pay,  he,  with  his  wife  and  children,  are 
fentenccd  to  be  bond-flaves  to  the  creditor. 

We  ought  not  to  conclude  this  account  of  the 
punifhments  infli£led  by  the  Ruffians,  without 
taking  notice  of  the  manner  in  which  they  put  to 
death  the  pirates  on  the  river  Wolga,  who  are 
a  cruel  and  bloody  band  of  defperate  villains. 
However  the  puniftiment  of  thefe  wretches,  when 
taken,  is  not  lefs  dreadful  than  the  cruelties  they 
commit.  A  float  is  built,  v^hercon  a  gallows  is 
erected,  on  which  is  faftencd  a  number  of  iron 
hooks,  and  on  thefe  they  are  hung  alive  by  the 
ribs.  The  float  is  then  launched  into  the  fl:ream 
with  labels  over  their  heads,  fignifying  their  crime; 
and  orders  are  given  to  all  the  towns  and  villages 
on  the  borders  of  the  river,  that  nor.c,  upon  pain 
of  death,  (hall  afford  relief  to  any  of  thefe  wretch- 
es ;  but  put  ofF  the  float,  if  it  runs  afliorc. 
Sometimes  they  are  met  by  their  partners  in  wick- 
ednefs,  who  if  they  have  any  hopes  of  their  re- 
covery take  them  down,  otherwife  they  put  an 
end  to  their  lives  by  fhooting  them;  but  if  they 
are  caught  in  thefe  illegal  a£ls  of  mercy,  they  arc 
themfelves  hung  up,  without  the  ceremony  of  a 
trial.  It  is  faid,  that  one  of  thefe  mifcreants  had 
the  good  fortune  to  difengage  himfelf  from  the 
hook,  and  though  naked  and  trembling  with  pain 
and  lofs  of  blood,  he  got  a  fhore,  when  the  lirfl: 
object  he  faw  being  a  poor  fliepherd,  he  had  the 
cruelty  to  beat  out  his  brains  with  a  ftone,  and 
then  to  take  his  cloaths.  I'hefe  malefactors  fre- 
quently hang  thus,  three,  four,  and  fometimes 
F  3  live 
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five  days  alive.    The  pain  generally  produces  a' 
raging  fever,  wherein  they  utter  the  moft  horrid 
imprecations,  and  cry  out  for  water  to  quench 
their  thirft. 

To  this  account  of  the  Ruffians  we  fliall  add  a 
concife  defcription  of  the  manners  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Kamptfchatka,  which,  as  we  have  already 
iaid^  is  on  the  eattern  extremity  of  Siberia,  and 
fubjecS  to  Ruffia,  yet  being  at  an  immenfe  diftance, 
their  manners  and  cuftoms  are  very  difterent  from 
thofe  of  the  Ruffian?. 

Of  the  Kamtschadales. 

These  people  are  fvvarthy  and  of  a  fmall  fta- 
ture  ;  they  have  a  broad  face,  black  hair,  hollow 
eyes,  fmall  and  thin  eye-brows,  a  (harp  nofe,  and 
flender  legs.  Their  faces  are  fhorter  than  thofe 
of  the  other  Siberians,  their  cheeks  are  more  fwel- 
ling,  they  have  broad  fhoulders,  and  wide  mouths. 

They  are  drefled  in  the  (kin  of  deer,  dogs,  and 
other  land  and  fea-animals,  and  even  the  fkins 
of  birds  \  and  it  is  not  unufual  with  them,  to  ufe 
thofe  of  different  animals  in  the  fame  garment. 
They  generally  wear  two  coats  ;  the  under  coat 
w^lth  the  hairy  fide  inwards,  and  the  upper  with 
the  hair  outwards,  which  is  commonly  made  of 
black,  white,  or  fpeckled  fkins.  Some  have  their 
Ikirts  of  an  equal  length,  while  others  have  them 
long  behind,  in  the  form  of  a  train.  The  fleeves 
of  the  upper  coat  are  wide,  and  fo  long  as  to 
hang  below  the  knee;  and  it  has  a  hood,  which^ 
in  bad  weather,  they  put  over  their  heads.  They 
border  their  coat  with  white  dogs  fkin,  and  upon 
their  backs,  few  fmall  flireds  of  different  coloured 
fkins  or  filk.  Thefe  are  worn  both  by  men  and 
women,  but  the  latter  commonly  wear  at  home 
an  under  garment,  corififting  of  a  waiftcoat  and 
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drawers  tied  together.  The  men  at  home  wear, 
only  a  girdle  of  leather^  with  a  band  before,  and 
a  leathern  apron  behind,  and  below  their  girdles 
they  wear  linnen  fliirts,  which  they  buy  of  the 
Ruffians.  Their  feet  and  legs  are  covered  with 
different  forts  of  fkins.  During  the  rains  of 
fummer,  their  ftockings  or  bufkins  are  of  feal-fkins, 
with  the  hair  outwards ;  but  their  moft  common 
covering  for  their  legs,  is  the  fkin  of  the  legs  of 
tein  deer  :  however,  their  fineft  bufkins  are  made 
with  the  foal  of  a  white  feal-lkin  ;  the  upper  part 
of  fine  dyed  leather,  the  hind  quarters  of  white 
dog-fkin,  and  what  comes  round  the  legs  is  of 
dreffed  leather,  or  dyed  feal-fkins,  with  the  up- 
per parts  worked  v/ith  the  needle.  They  wear 
fur  caps,  and  in  fummer  a  kind  of  hats  of  birch- 
bark.  However,  in  the  Ruffian  fettlements,  the 
ancient  drefs  is  laid  afide,  and  the  women  wear 
fliifts,  ruffles,  caps,  waiftcoats,  and  ribbons  ;  and 
though  they  formerly  never  waflied  their  faces, 
they  now  ufe  white  and  red  paint.  But  ftill  the 
diftant  inhabitants  neither  wafll  their  hands,  nor 
cut  their  nails  ;  thev  eat  out  of  the  fame  difh  as 
the  dogs,  and  yet  never  wafli  it  ;  and  every  thing 
about  them  ftinks  of  fiftl.  They  never  comb 
their  heads,  but  both  men  and  women  plait  their 
hair  in  two  locks,  binding  the  ends  with  fmall 
cords  ;  and  when  any  hair  ftarts  out,  they  faften 
it  clofe  with  thread  3  hence  they  are  exceffive 
loufy. 

Their  manners  are  extremely  unpolifhed,  they 
never  ufing  any  civil  falutation";  for  they  never 
take  off  their  caps,  nor  bow  to  each  other.  But 
though  their  difcourfe  betrays  great  ignorance  and 
ftupidity,  they,  upon  many  occafions^  appear  cu- 
rious and  inquifitive. 


In 
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In  winter  they  live  under  ground,  where  they 
build  their  huts  by  digging  a  hole  about  five  feet 
deep,  and  of  a  breadth  and  length,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  perfons  defigned  to  live  in  it, 
fixing  at  the  corners  four  pieces  of  timber,  upon 
which  they  place  beams,  and  upon  them  form 
their  roof  or  cieling  ;  leaving  in  the  middle  an 
opening,  which  ferves  both  for  a  window  and  a 
chimney.  This  building  they  cover  with  grafs 
and  earth,  fo  that  it  refembles  a  round  hillock. 
The  room  below  forms  an  oblong  fquare,  with 
the  fire-place  in  one  of  the  long  fides  j  and  round 
the  room  are  benches,  on  which  each  family  lies 
feparatelv,  except  on  the  fide  oppofice  to  the  fire, 
where  they  place  their  kitchen  furniture,  and  drefs 
vidluals.  In  feme  huts,  inftead  of  benches,  the 
place  is  floored  with  wood  and  covered  with  mats. 
Thefe  huts  are  entered  by  ladders,  and  the  Kamptf- 
chadales  live  in  them  all  the  winter. 

Their  fummer  huts  are  made  by  fixing  nine 
pillars,  about  four  yards  long  or  more,  in  the 
ground,  and  binding  them  together  with  beams 
laid  over  them ;  upon  thcfe  they  form  a  floor, 
and  from  thence  raife  a  fharp  roof,  rifing  from 
each  fide  up  to  a  point  in  the  middle,  and  thatch- 
ing it  with  grafs,  with  a  door  on  each  fide.  Thefe 
fummer-huts  are  thus  placed  high  above  the 
ground,  on  account  of  the  frequent  rain,  which 
would  fpoil  all  the  fi.fn,  were  it  not  preferved  in 
fuch  places,  and  to  prevent  their  being  plundered 
by  the  wild  beafts ;  for  notwithfl:anding  all  their 
care,  the  bears  fometims  climb  up  and  force  their 
way  into  thefe  fliore-houfes,  efpecially  in  the  time 
of  harveft,  when  the  fifh  and  berries  grow  fcarce. 
Thefe  are  built  round  their  winter  habitations ; 
and  during  that  feafon,  ferve  only  as  ftore-houfes. 
However,  the  fouthern  Kamptfchadales  generally 
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build  their  villages  in  thick  woods,  at  a  confide- 
rable  diftance  from  the  fea;  and  their  fummer  ha- 
bitations near  the  mouths  of  the  rivers.  Their 
houfhold  furniture  confifts  in  difties,  troughs, 
bowls  and  cans. 

They  generally  feek  for  a  wife  in  fome  of  the 
neighbouring  villages,  and  feldom  in  their  own  y 
and  when  a  Kamptfchadale  has  found  one  to  his 
mind,  he  lets  her  parents  know  it,  and  defires  to 
have  the  liberty  of  ferving  them  for  fome  time; 
which  is  no  fooner  expired,  than  he  begs  to  have 
the  liberty  of  feizing  his  bride ;  which,  if  he  has 
-  pleafed  the  parents,  is  inflantly  granted  ;  other- 
wife  he  is  difmiffed,  with  a  prefent  for  his  fervices. 
As  the  whole  ceremony  of  marriage  confifts  in 
ftripping  the  young  woman  naked,  this  is  render- 
ed as  difficult  as  poffible  :  fhe  has  two  or  three 
/different  coats,  and  is  fwathed  round  with  fifhing- 
nets  and  ftraps  y  befides,  all  the  women  in  the 
village  are  obliged  to  protedl  her.     The  lover 
therefore  watches  for  an  opportunity  of  finding 
her  alone,  or  when  there  are  but  few  women  with 
her;  and  then  ruflies  upon  her,  and  begins  to 
pull  off  her  ftraps,  nets,  and  cloaths  ;  but  this  is 
no  eafy  tafk ;  for  tho'  the  young  woman  herfelf 
makes  only  a  faint  refiftance,  thofe  in  her  com- 
pany fall  upon  him  without  mercy,  dragging  him 
by  the  hair,  beating  him  and  fcratching  his  face, 
ufing  every  method  they  can  think  of  to  prevent 
his  accomplifhing  his  defign.    If  he  fucceeds  in 
his  attempt,  he  immediately  runs  from  her,  when 
the  bride,  as  a  proof  of  her  being  conquered, 
calls  him  back,  with  a  foft  and  feeble  voice.  The 
fame  night  he  goes  to  bed  to  her,  and  the  next 
day  he  takes  her  home.    Some  time  after  they 
return  to  the  bride's  relations,  where  the  marriage 
feaft  is  celebrated. 

F  5  When 
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When  a  widow  is  married,  the  agreement  of 
the  parties  is  fufficient;  but  our  author  fays,  the 
man  muft  not  take  her  to  himfelf  before  her  fins 
are  done  away,  which  can  only  be  accomplifhed 
by  a  Granger's  once  lying  with  her  ;  but  as  the 
Kamptfchadales  confider  the  taking  ofF  of  fin  as 
extremely  dilhonourable  for  the  man,  it  was  for- 
merly very  difficult  to  procure  one  to  undertake 
it ;  but  fince  the  Coffacs  are  come  among  them^ 
the  poor  widows  are  in  no  diftrefs  for  ftrangers  to 
purify  them  from  their  fins, 

A  Kamptschadale  has  frequently  three 
wives,  tho',  v/ith  every  maid,  he  is  obliged  to 
undergo  the  above  ceremony  :  however,  the  wo- 
men are  fo  far  from  being  inclined  to  jealoufy, 
that  the  wives  live  together  in  perfeft  harmony. 
They  have  commonly  very  eafy  labours,  and  are 
delivered  upon  their  knees,  in  the  prefence  of  all 
the  people  in  the  village,  without  diftindion  of 
age  or  fex,  the  woman's  mother,  or  neareft  rela- 
tion, performing  the  office  of  midwife.  Though 
endeavouring  to  procure  abortion  is  efteemed  a 
capital  crime,  yet  they  have  the  barbarous  cuftorh 
of  being  obliged  to  deftroy  one  of  the  children, 
when  a  woman  bears  twins ;  and  alfo  any  child 
that  happens  to  be  born  in  fliormy  weather. 

When  the  women  go  abroad,  they  veil  their 
faces  ;  and  if  they  m.eet  a  man,  and  cannot  get  out 
of  the  v/ay,  they  turn  their  backs  to  him,  till  he 
has  pafied  by.  The  women,  who  have  generally 
clear  and  agreeable  voices,  compofe  their  love- 
fongs,  in  which  they  declare  their  aff'ecSlion  to 
their  lovers,  their  fondnefs,  grief,  and  other  paf- 
fions ;  but  though  they  are  fond  of  mufic,  they 
have  no  other  inllrument  but  a  kind  of  flute,  on 
which  they  play  very  indifferently.  The  women 
entertain  each  other  thus  with  mirth  and  finging^ 
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while  the  men  entertain  their  guefts  by  endeavour- 
ing to  make  them  eat  till  they  are  fick,  and  fuf- 
focating  them  with  heat.  They,  however,  fome- 
times  fmoke,  and  tell  ftories  with  their  friends. 

Before  the  Kamptfchadales  were  conquered 
by  the  Ruffians,  they  ufed  to  few  their  cloaths 
with  needles  made  of  bone,  and  inftead  of  thread, 
made  ufeof  the  fibres  of  the  deer,  which  they  fplit, 
till  they  brought  it  to  the  thicknefs  required:  of 
ftones  and  bones  they  alfo  made  hatchets,  fpears, 
lances,  and  arrows.  Their  hatchets  were  fome- 
times  made  of  flint,  and  fometimes  of  the  bones  of 
whales,  or  rein  deer;  they  were  in  the  form  of  a 
wedge,  and  faftened  to  crooked  handles.  With 
thefe  they  hollowed  out  their  troughs,  canoes,  and 
bowls  y  but  the  work  was  fo  tedious,  that  the 
making  a  canoe  coft  the  labour  of  three  years  ; 
and  their  wooden  bowls,  which  were  long  in  mak- 
ing, were  more  valued  by  them  than  vefiels  of  the 
moft  precious  metals  are  with  us.  In  thefe  bowls 
they  drefs  their  victuals,  and  heat  their  broth,  by 
throwing  r€d-hot  ftones  into  it.  They  made  their 
knives  of  a  greeniih  cryftal,  fliarp  pointed,  and 
fhaped  like  a  lancet,  ftuck  into  a  wooden  handle. 
In  order  to  kindle  a  fire,  they  ufe  a  board  of  dry 
wood,  in  which  are  feveral  reund  holes,  and  put- 
ting the  end  of  a  fmall  round  ftick  into  one  of 
them,  roll  it  backwards  and  forwards  with  the 
palms  of  both  hands,  till  the  friftion  caufes  the 
wood  to  take  fire.  Thefe  inftruments  are  fo 
highly  valued,  that  they  are  never  without  them, 
for  they  prefer  them  to  fteel  and  flints;  yet  they 
are  extremely  fond  of  iron  hatchets,  knives  and 
needles.  The  Ruffian  traders  are  forbid  to  fell 
them  any  warlike  inftruments  ;  but  they  are  fo 
ingenious,  as  to  make  fpears  and  arrows  cut  of  the 
•iron  pots  and  kettles  that  are  fold  to  them ;  and, 
;     F  6  what 
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what  feems  more  extraordinary,  when  the  eye  of  a 
needle  is  broke,  they  make  a  new  one,  which  they 
repeat  till  nothing  remains  but  the  point;  but  it 
is  probable  the  needles  they  ufe  are  not  very  fine 
ones.  In  fliort,  all  the  men  not  only  underftand 
hunting,  fifhing,  and  weaving  nets,  but  alfo  mak- 
ing fledges  and  boats,  building  their  huts,  and 
forming  their  furniture  and  warlike  inftruments. 

In  travelling,  they  maivC  ufe  of  fledges  drawn 
by  four  dogs,  fitting  upon  the  right  fide  of  the 
fledge,  with  their  feet  hanging  down  ;  for  it  would 
be  thought  a  difgrace  to  fit  in  it,  or  to  have  a  per- 
fon  to  drive  them,  no  body  doing  this  but  the 
women.  A  man  is  therefore  obliged  to  keep  an 
exaft  balance,  to  prevent  his  being  overturned, 
which  would  be  very  dangerous,  as  the  dogs  never 
ftoj)  till  they  come  to  a  houfe,  and  in  going  down 
fteep  hills,  run  with  all  their  force;  therefore,  in 
defcending  great  declivities,  they  unyoke  all  the 
dogs  except  one,  and  lead  them  gently  down. 
They  alfo  walk  up  every  fteep  afcent,  for  it  is  as 
much  as  the  dogs  can  do,  to  drag  up  the  empty 
fledge.  Upon  a  tolerable  road,  they  can  travel, 
with  a  fledge  filled  with  provifions,  and  the  driver^ 
about  thirty  werfts  a  day ;  and  in  fpring,  when  the 
fnow  is  hard,  they  can  travel  with  only  the  driv- 
er a  hundred  and  fifty  werfts..  If  a  number  of 
travellers  are  furprized  by  a  ftorm,  they  take  a 
place  of  fhelter  under  the  fnow^  and  cover  the 
entrance  with  wood  or  brambles.  They,  how- 
ever, feldom  make  thefe  temporary  huts,  but  more 
commonly  hide  themfelves  in  holes  of  the  earth, 
wrapping  themfelves  in  their  furs,  with  the  fnow 
over  them ;  and  when  thus  covered,  they  mov^ 
with  great  caution,  left  they  ftiould  throw  off  the 
InoWj  which  keeps  them  perfe<Sly  warm ;  they 

mutt 
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muft  only  have  the  convenience  of  a  breathing- 
place. 

There  is  one  extraordinary  cuftom  obferved 
among  thefe  people,  that  appears  extremely  fa- 
vage  'y  that  is,  inftead  of  burying  the  dead,  they 
drag  the  corpfe  out  of  the  hut,  vv^ith  a  ftrap  faf- 
tened  round  the  neck  ;  and  then  deliver  it  for  food 
to  their  dogs,  alledging  that  thofe  who  are  devoured 
by  dogs,  vs^ill  be  drawn  in  fledges  by  fine  dogs  in 
the  other  world  ;  and  that  the  corpfe  is  thus  ufed 
near  the  hut,  that  the  evil  fpirits,  who  have  oc- 
cafioned  his  death,  may  be  fatisfied  with  the  mif- 
chief  they  have  done.  However,  it  is  not  unufualj^ 
when  a  perfon  has  died  in  the  hut,  to  remove  to 
another^  and  leave  the  corpfe  behind. 

Having  thus  gone  through  the  Ruffian  empire, 
it  remains  to  take  a  view  of  the  Turkiih  domini- 
ons in  Europe,  which  will  finifh  the  firft  part  of 
our  undertaking. 


CHAP  XIL 
Of  TURKEY,   in  EUROPE^ 

Caverns,  New  Islands,  &c. 

THIS  part  of  the  Turkifh  empire  was  for- 
merly the  raoft  confiderable  of  the  Euro- 
pean continent,  having  been  inhabited  by  nations 
who  make  the  greateft  figure  in  ancient  hiftory. 
The  valour,  wifdom,  and  learning  of  the  old  Gre- 
cians in  particular^  is  well  known  to  all  who  are 
in  the  leaft  acquainted  with  antiquity,,  their  couji- 
try  being  once  the  moft  celebrated  in  the  univerfe^ 
furpaffing  all  others  in  arms,  arts,  and  fciences. 
It  was  ior  many  ages  divided  into  feveral  Imall 

kingdom^ 
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kingdoms  and  republics,  which  were  at  length 
reduced  to  the  fubjedion  of  the  Macedonians, 
and  afterwards  became  a  province  of  the  Roman 
empire  ;  and  foit  continued  (though  harrafled  and 
difmembered  by  the  Goths  and  Huns)  till  it  was 
over-run  by  the  Turks,  who  are  its  prefent  ma- 
Iters.  In  this  and  other  parts  of  the  Turkifli  do- 
minions we  ftiall  find  many  curious  remains  of 
antiquity  ;  but,  according  to  our  method,  fome 
articles  of  natural  hiftory  come  firft  under  confi-* 
deration. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  work,  'we  have  already 
defcribed  feveral  remarkable  caves  or  grottos,  but 
perhaps  no  curiofity  of  this  kind  deferves  our  at- 
tention more  than  the  grotto  of  Antiparos,  an 
ifland  in  the  Archipelago,  which  M.  Tournefort, 
who  viewed  it  in  the  year  17CO,  reprefents  as  one 
of  the  greateft  wonders  in  nature.  The  defcent 
into  this  grotto  is  very  difficult  and  dangerous, 
being  for  the  moft  part  down  rocks  and  frightful 
precipices,  by  means  of  ropes  and  ladders,  and 
the  affiftance  of  guides  who  attend  with  torches* 
From  the  firft  entrance  into  the  cavern,  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  grotto,  is  reckoned  a  hundred  and  fifty 
fathoms,  and  the  grotto  itfelf  is  about  forty  fa- 
thoms high  and  fifty  broad.  The  roof,  which  is 
in  forro  of  an  arch,  is  embelliflied  with  variety  of 
natural  fret-work,  from  whence  hang  refem- 
blances  of  bunches  of  grapes,  feftoons,  and  lances 
t>f  a  furprizing  length.  AH  round  the  grotto  are 
formed  feveral  little  clofets  or  cabinets,  among 
which  there  is  one  particularly  remarkable,  the 
produflions  that  form  it  (fays  M,  Tournefort) 
ib  exactly  refembling  the  roots,  ftems,  and  heads 
of  collyflowers,  that  one  would  think  nature  in- 
tended thereby  to  fliew  us  how  Ihe  operates  in  the 

vegetation 
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vegetation  of  ftones  *.  Thefe  figures  are  all  of 
white  marble,  tranfparent  in  fmall  pieces,  and, 
when  ftruck,  found  like  copper. — Here  are  like- 
wife  three  or  four  columns  of  the  fame  ftone, 
planted  like  trunks  of  trees  on  the  top  of  a  little 
rock,  one  of  which  is  fix  feet  eight  inches  high, 
and  one  foot  in  diameter,  and  on  the  fame  rock 
are  feveral  other  budding  pillars,  refembling  the 
flumps  of  horns.  Thefe  ftems  of  marble  (adds 
our  author)  muft  certainly  vegetate,  for  not  a 
drop  of  water  falls  into  the  place ;  and  if  it  did, 
we  cannot  conceive  how  a  few  drops,  falling  from 

*  That  ftones  vegetate,  or  grow  in  the  manner  of  plants, 
feems  to  have  been  an  ancient  and  forgotten  hypothecs,  but 
lately  revived  by  M.  Tournefort,  who,  at  his  return  from 
the  Levant,  propofed  his  theory  to  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris,  which  he  fupported  by  a  variety  of  argu- 
ments and  obfervations.  He  took  notice,  in  furveying  the 
Labyrinth  of  Crete,  that  feveral  people  had  cut  their  names 
in  the  rock,  and  that  the  letters,  inftead  of  being  hollow,  as 
they  muft  have  been  at  firft,  (being  cut  with  the  point  of  a 
knife)  were  become  prominent,  and  ftood  out  from  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ftone,  like  fo  many  baftb-relievos.  Hence  he  in- 
ferred, that  the  nutritious  Juice  ot  the  ftone,  being  extrava- 
fated,  had  gradually  filled  up  the  cavities  of  the  letters,  and 
formed  a  fort  of  callofity,  like  thofe  at  the  extremities  of  the 
fibres  of  broken  bones,  or  on  the  bark  of  trees  that  have 
been  cut  with  a  knife  or  graver:  and  being  confirmed  in  his 
opinion  by  fimilar  callofities,  formed  on  feveral  other  ftones 
which  had  re- united  after  they  had  been  broken,  he  made 
no  doubt  of  afciibing  this  effeA  to  vegetation.  But  this  is 
not  all :  the  fame  gentleman  thinks  it  probable,  that  ftones 
not  only  grow,  but  are  generated  like  plants,  having  their 
refpe6live  feeds,  which  he  fuppofes  are  a  kind  of  duft  that 
falls  from  them  while  they  are  alive,  or  continue  to  vegetate  ; 
at  leaft  there  ar^  abundance  of  ftones  whofe  generation  i'S 
otherwife  inconceivable.  This  duft  may  be  compared  to  the 
feeds  of  feveral  plants,  as  thofe  of  ferns,  moffes,  muftirooms, 
&c.  which  were  always  fuppofed  deftitute  of  feed,  till  it  was 
difcovered  by  the  alliftance  of  the  microfcope. 
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fuch  a  height  as  the  . top  of  this  grotto,  fliould 
form  cylindrical  pieces,  and  always  of  the  fame 
regularity. 

A  T  the  farther  end  of  the  grotto  appears  a  py- 
ramid, ftill  more  furprizing  than  what  we  have 
mentioned,  which  has  been  called  the  Altar  ever 
fince  the  year  1673,  when  the  marquis  de  Noin- 
tel,  the  French  ambaffador  to  the  Grand  Signior, 
caufed  mafs  to  be  celebrated  in  this  cavern.  It 
ftands  by  itfelf,  is  about  eight  yards  high,  and 
confifts  of  many  large  bunches  refembling  colly- 
flowers,  and  all  of  a  dazzling  whitenefs,  like  the 
reft  of  the  grotto.  This  pyramid  M.  Tournefort 
thinks  is  the  finefl:  marble-plant  in  the  world; 
for  it  is  impoffible  (he  again  infifts)  that  it  fliould 
be  formed  by  the  droppings  of  water,  to  which 
the  congelations  in  grottos  are  ufually  attribu- 
ted *  ;  and  therefore  it  is  more  probable  that  thefe 
productions,  as  well  as  thofe  which  hang  dowa 
from  the  roof  like  icicles,  are  owing  to  a  principle 
of  vegetation. 

*  What  M.  Tournefort  here  €alls  marble,  and  fuppofes 
it  to  vegetate,  is  a  kimi  of  fpar  according  to  Dr.  Hili,  who 
delcribes  it  tinder  the  name  of  Hard  White  Srala6lagnium, 
of  which  very  various  and  beautiful  figures  are  formed  in 
<leep  caverns  by  the  accidental  courfe  and  dropping  of  water  j. 
and  fuch  combinations  and  protuberances  (he  lays)  are  what 
coat  over  the  famous  grottos  of  the  ifiands  in  the  Archr- 
pelago,  and  the  caverns  of  the  Hartz  foreft  in  Germany, 
which  people  of  fertile  imaginations  have  fuppofed  to  repre- 
sent groves,  rivers,  trees,  plants,  buildings,  and  the  forms 
of  various  animals.  Dr.  Hill  has  particularly  mentioned  the 
grotto  of  Antiparos,  but  has  not  taken  notice  of  what  M. 
Tournefort  relates  concerning  it,  that  not  a  fmgle  diop  of 
water  fails  from  its  roof.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  fbmewhat 
difficult  to  account  for  the  form<ition  of  thofe  ftony  icicles 
that  hang  down  from  the  top,  or  the  protuberances  and  in- 
cruitations  growing  at  the  bottom  and  on  the  fides  of  the 
grotto  y  fo  that  one  would  wifkour  ingenious  countryman  had 
given  liS  his  iientiments  as  to  the  manner  of  their  prodi.6tion. 

In 
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In  order  to  go  round  this  pyramid,  one  muft 
pafs  under  a  great  mafs  of  congelations,  the  back 
part  of  which  is  hollow  like  the  roof  of  an  oven. 
The  entrance  into  it  is  low ;  but  the  fides,  which 
are  whiter  than  alabafter,  are  fo  figured  as  to  ap- 
pear like  tapeftry  of  gre^t  beauty.  From  the  top 
of  the  roof,  juft  over  the  pyramid,  hang  feftoons 
of  an  extraordinary  length,  which  form,  as  it 
were,  the  attic  of  the  altar.  At  the  foot  of  the 
altar  are  two  half-columns,  the  tops  whereof  M. 
de  Nointel  caufed  to  be  broken  off,  that  they 
might  ferve  as  a  table  in  tjie  celebration  of  the 
mafs;  the  memory  of  which  tranfaction  is  perpe- 
tuated by  an  infcription  carved  by  his  order  on  the 
bans  of  the  pyramid. 

In  Candia,  the  ancient  Crete,  a  large  ifland 
in  the  Mediterranean  belonging  to  the  Turks, 
there  is  a  fubterranean  maze  or  labyrinth  *, 
which  pervades  the  whole  infide  of  a  hill  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Ida,  three  miles  from  the  ruins  of 
Gortyna.  ^  The  entrance  of  this  labyrinth  is  fevea 
or  eight  paces  broad,  but  fo  low,  that  a  man  can-» 
not  pafs  it  without  ftooping.  The  bottom  of  it 
is  very  rough  and  uneven,  but  the  roof  is  flat^ 
being  formed  of  beds  of  ftone  lying  horizontally 
one  upon  another.  Proceeding  forwards  through 
a  floping  cavern,  we  foon  meet  with  innumerable 
turnings  and  windings,  fo  irregular  and  intricate, 
that  if  a  perfon  happen  to  ftrike  into  any  of  them 
out  of  the  main  path  or  alley,  he  is  in  great  dan- 
ger of  being  bewildered  and  loft.    To  prevent 

*  The  reader  muft  not  imagine,  that  this  is  the  famous 
labyrinth  built  by  Doedalus  for  Minos  king  of  Crete,  which 
appears  from  antique  medals  to  have  been  at  GnofTus,  at 
that  time  the  capital  of  the  ifland,  bat  now  an  inconfiderable 
Tillage.  Diodorus  Siculus  and  Pliny  tell  us,  there  was  not, 
in  their  days,  the  leaft  footftep  of  that  labyrinth  remaining. 

this^ 
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this^  ftrangers  feldom  deviate  to  the  right  or  left, 
but  keep  along  the  principal  alley;  and  to  find 
the  fame  way  back  again  the  more  eafily,  they 
fcatter  ftraw  on  the  ground,  ftick  up  bits  of  paper 
at  every  turning,  or  take  fome  other  precaution 
cif  that  nature.  The  chief  paffage  is  about  feven 
feet  high,  and  the  greateft  part  of  it  is  wide  e- 
nough  for  three  or  four  perfons  to  walk  a-breaft ; 
but  in  fome  places  a  man  muft  ftoop  a  little,  and 
in  one  part  he  is  obliged  to  creep  upon  his  hands 
and  knees  to  get  along.  It  is  near  a  mile  from 
the  entrance  to  the  end  of  the  labyrinth,  where 
the  grand  walk  divides  itfelf  into  two  or  three 
branches,  and  terminates  in  circular  rooms  cut  out 
of  the  rock,  in  which  ftrangers  reft  themfclves 
with  pleafure. 

Belonius,  and  fome  other  authors,  have 
imagined,  that  this  wonderful  labyrinth  was  ori- 
ginally a  quarry,  out  of  which  ftones  were  dug 
for  the  building  of  Gnoflus  and  Gortyna  ;  but  M. 
Tournefort,  who  thoroughly  confidered  the  mat- 
ter, gives  feveral  ftrong  reafons  againft  fuch  an 
hypothefis.  thinks  it  much  more  probable,^ 

that  it  was  at  firft  a  natural  cavity,  which  fome 
perfons  had  the  curiofity  to  enlarge,  by  widening 
the  paflages,  and  taking  down  fome  ftrata  of  ftone 
to  heighten  the  roof ;  for  the  Cretans,  he  ob- 
ferves,  were  a  polite  people,  devoted  to  arts  as 
well  as  arms,  and  took  delight  in  perfedling  the 
rude  {ketches  of  nature.  There  are  feveral  other 
natural  openings  in  the  neighbouring  mountains, 
and  abundance  of  caverns  in  the  rocks  throughout 
the  ifland,  which  feem  to  confirm  this  conjecture. 

As  we  are  not  far  from  Santorin  or  Santerini, 
an  ifland  in  the  Archipelago,  we  think  it  is  not 
improper  to  give  fome  account  of  a  new  ifland, 
which  rofe  up  near  it  from  the  bottom  of  the  fea 

towards 
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towards  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century. 
This  however  is  not  the  firft  prodigy  of  that  kind 
which  has  appeared  near  Santerini,  for  the  Great 
and  Little  Burnt  Ifland  (as  they  are  called)  were 
both  raifed  out  of  the  fea  in  the  fame  manner, 
the  firft  about  two  hundred  years  before  the  birth 
of  our  Saviour,  the  latter  in  the  year  1573  ;  and 
Afpronefi,  or  the  White  Ifland,  which  is  a  little 
without  the  bay  of  Santerini,  emerged  in  the  time 
of  Vefpafian.  All  this  is  occafioned  by  violent 
earthquakes   and   fubterraneous  fires  whofe 

dreadful 

*  From  the  fame  caufes  we  imagine  have  proceeded  thofe 
(bowers  of  aflies  which  have  been  obferved  to  fall  in  the 
Archipelago  and  the  Mediterranean;  for  feveral  extraordi- 
nary phenomena  of  this  kind,  which  have  been  looked  upon 
as  preternatural  and  ominous  accidents,  have,  upon  ih'\3.  en- 
quiry, been  found  owing  to  natural  caufes»  Thus  a  bloody 
rain  was  thought  to  have  fallen  in  France,  which  fo  fright- 
ened the  country  people,  that  they  left  their  work  in  the 
fields  ;  but  M.  Peirefco  examining  narrowly  into  the  matter, 
found  it  was  only  red  drops  coming  from  a  fort  of  butterfly 
which  then  flew  about  in  great  numbers.  During  a  fcarcity 
in  Silefia,  a  rumour  was  fpread  of  its  raining  millet-feed  j 
but  upon  examination,  it  proved  to  be  the  feed  of  the  ivy- 
leavM  fpeedwell,  or  fmall  henblt,  which  grew  there  in  great 
abundance.  So  likewife  about  Warminfter  in  Wilts,  it  was 
reported  to  have  rained  wheat,  but  Mr.  Cole  found  it  to  be 
only  ivy  berries  blown  thither  in  a  confiderable  quantity  by  a 
tempeft  5  and  this  agrees  with  Dr.  Merret's  obfervation,  that 
the  pretended  Ihowers  of  wheat  are  nothing  but  ivy-berries, 
fwallowed  and  voided  again  by  flarlings  and  other  birds. 
Some  afTert  the  raining  of  yowng  frogs,  fmall  filhes,  &c. 
which  Dr.  Derham  fuppofes  may  be  tranfported  by  tempeftu- 
ous  winds,  (though  tney  may  have  fome  other  conveyance) 
efpecially  confidering  to  what  diftance,  and  in  what  quanti- 
ties, the  fea-water  was  carried  in  the  great  ilorm  in  1703, 
of  which  he  had  the  following  accounts  from  a  friend  in 
SufTex  :  That  a  phyfician  travelling  foon  after  the  ftorm, 
about  twenty  miles  from  the  fea,  plucked  fome  twigs  from 
the  hedges,  and  chewing  them,  found  them  to  be  fait  :  that 
the  grafs  of  the  Downs  about  Lewes  was  fo  fait,  that  the  fheep 
would  not  feed  till  compelled  by  hunger  ;  and  that  a  miller, 
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dreadful  efFe£ls  are  fufficiently  known  in  feveral 
parts  of  the  world  ;  of  which  they  had  an  inftance 
near  Santerini  in  the  year  1650,  when  the  fhocks 
of  an  earthquake  were  accompanied  with  a  roar- 
ing noife  under  ground,  fulphureous  exhalations, 
an  intolerable  ftench,  and  a  black  fmoke,  which 
rofe  out  of  the  fea,  mixed  with  flames,  to  a  confi- 
derable  height.    The  fea  was  then  tofied  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  o- 
verflowed  and  deftroyed  thirty  thoufand  perches  of 
land  in  Santerini,  and  the  air  was  fo  infeded  with 
exhalations  from  the  fire,  that  twenty-five  per- 
fons,  and  a  great  many  hearts,  were  ftifled.  At 
length,  vv^hen  the  force  of  the  fire  and  earthquake 
.  had  raifed  up  a  mafs  of  earth  and  Hones  within 
eight  or  ten  fathoms  of  the  furface  of  the  fea,  a 
vent  being  opened  on  a  fuddcn,  the  w^ater  rufhcd 
in  like  a  torrent,  and  extinguiftied  the  fire,  and 
thereby  prevented    the  appearance   of  another 
ifland.    Hiftory  affords  us  feveral  other  inftances 
of  the  furprizing  effefts  of  thefe  concuflions  of  the 
earth  near  Santerini,  and  particularly  M.  Theve- 
not  relates,  that  about  the  year  163H,  a  prodigi- 
ous quantity  of  pumice-ftones  was  caft  up  from 
the  bottom  of  the  fea,  with  fuch  noife  and  roar- 
ing, as  refembled  the  difcharge  of  artillery;  info- 
much  that  the  inhabitants  of  Scio,  which  is  above 
a  hundred  miles  diftant,  imagined  the  Venetian 
and  Turkifh  fleets  were  engaged.    The  air  was 
likewife  fo  filled  with  noxious  exhalations,  that 
many  people  died  in  Santerini,  and  the  filver  in 
men's  pockets  or  chefts  was  tarnifhed,  even  at  the 

with  his  man,  attempting  to  fecurehis  mill,  which  was  three 
miles  diftant  from  the  fea,  were  fo  wafhed  by  flafhes  of  fea- 
water,  like  the  breakings  of  waves  againft  the  rocks,  that 
they  were  almoft  ftrangled  with  it,  and  forced  to  give  over 
their  attempt. 

diftancc 
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diftance  of  Scio  and  Smyrna. — But  to  come  to  the 
account  of  the  laft  new  ifland  that  appeared  in  the 
Bay  of  Santerini,  as  we  have  it  from  F.  Goree, 
who  was  an  eye-witnefs  of  its  formation. 

On  the  23d  of  May  1707,  after  an  earthquake 
that  happened  the  night  before,  a  new  ifland  was 
difcovered  early  in  the  morning  by  fome  feamen, 
who  not  being  able  to  diftinguifh  what  it  was, 
and  taking  it  for  fome  wreck  brought  thither  in 
the  night-time,  rowed  immediately  towards  it ; 
but  finding  a  heap  of  rocks  and  earth,  inftead  of 
a  floating  wreck,  they  hafl:ened  back  again,  and 
fpread  the  report  over  Santeiini.    How  great  fo- 
ever  the  apprehenfions  of  the  inhabitants  were  at 
the  firft  fight  of  this  phaenomenon,  their  furprize 
abated  in  a  few  days,  and  feeing  no  appearance  of 
fire  or  fmoke,  fome  of  them  ventured  to  go  aflhore 
upon  the  new  ifland.    Their  curiofity  led  them 
from  one  rock  to  another,  where  they  found  a 
fort  of  white  ftone  that  cut  like  bread,  and  ver'y 
roiich  refemblcd  it  in  form,  colour  and  confiflence. 
They  alfo  found  great  numbers  of  oyfters  {licking 
to  the  rocks,  but  whilfl:  they  were  employed  in 
gathering  them,  they  perceived  the  ifland  move 
and  fliake  under  their  feet,  upon  which  they  re- 
tired to  their  boats  with  precipitation.  With 
thele  motions  and  tremblings  the  ifland  every  day 
increafed,  not  only  in  height,  but  alfo  in  length 
and  breadth  ;  though  now  and  then  it  happened, 
that  whilft  it  was  raifed  and  extended  on  one  fide, 
it  funk  and  diminifiied  on  the  other.    F.  Goree 
obferved  a  rock  rife  out  of  the  fea,  about  forty  or 
fifty  paces  from  the  ifland,  which  continued  four 
days  together,  when  it  funk  again  and  appear- 
ed no  more ;  but  feveral  others    appeared  and 
difappeared  alternately,  which  at  Jaft  remained 
fixed  and  unmoved.    During  this  time  the  colour 
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of  the  furrounding  fea  was  changed,  being  at  firft 
of  a  light  green,  then  reddifli,  and  afterwards  of 
a  pale  yellow,  accompanied  with  a  noifomeftench, 
which  fpread  itfelf  over  great  part  of  Santerini. 

The  fmoke  appeared  firfl:  on  the  i6th  of  July, 
not  indeed  from  the  ifland  itfelf,  but  from  a  ridge 
of  black  ftones  which  fuddenly  rofe  up  about  fixty 
paces  from  it,  where  the  depth  of  the  fea  was  be- 
fore unfathomable.  Thus  for  fome  time  there 
were  two  feparate  iflands,  whereof  one  was  called 
the  White,  and  the  other  the  Black  Ifland,  by 
reafon  of  their  different  colour;  but  they  were  not 
long  before  they  united,  and  that  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  thefe  black  rocks  became  the  centre  of 
the  whole  ifland.  The  fmoke  iffuing  from  them 
was  very  thick,  and  of  a  whitifh  colodr,  like  that 
of  a  lime-kiln ;  which  being  driven  by  the  wind 
towards  Santerini,  it  penetrated  the  houfes  of  the 
inhabitants,  but  without  doing  much  harm,  the 
fmell  not  being  then  very  offenfive. 

In  the  night  between  the  19th  and  20th  of  July, 
flames  were  obferved  to  iflTue  with  the  fmoke,  to 
the  great  terror  of  the  inhabitants  of  Santerini^ 
efpecially  thofe  of  the  caftle  of  Scaro,  who  were 
not  above  half  a  league  diflant  from  the  burning 
ifland.  This  ifland  now  increafed  very  fafl,  large 
rocks  daily  fpringing  up,  which  added  fometimes 
to  its  length,  fometimes  to  its  breadth,  infomuch 
that  the  additions  from  time  to  time  might  eafily 
be 'perceived.  The  fmoke  alfo  increafed  very 
much,  and  there  being  no  wind  ftirring,  it  af- 
cended  fo  high  as  to  be  feen  at  Candia,  Naxos, 
and  other  diftant  iflands.  During  the  night  it 
appeared  like  a  column  of  fire  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  high  ;  and  the  fea  at  that  time  was  covered 
with  a  fcurf  or  froth,  in  fome  places  reddifh,  and 
in  others  yellowifh,  from  whence  proceeded  fuch 
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a  ftexich  over  the  whole  ifland  of  Santerini,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  burn  perfumes  in  their  houfe^, 
and  to  make  fires  in  the  ftreets  to  prevent  infedlion. 
This  indeed  did  not  laft  above  a  day  or  two,  the 
froth  being  difperfed  by  a  ftrong  gale  of  wind  ; 
but  another  evil  quickly  followed,  for  the  wind 
.  drove  the  fmoke  upon  moft  of  the  vineyards  of 
Santerini,  whereby  the  grapes  in  one  night  were 
parched  lip  and  deftroyed.  It  was  alfo  obferved, 
that  the  fmoke  fullied  plate  and  copper,  and 
caufed  violent  head-achs,  attended  with  reach- 
ings. 

The  31ft  of  Julv  the  fea  was  perceived  to 
fmoke  and  bubble  near  the  ifland  in  two  different 
places,  where  the  water  formed  a  perfedl  circle, 
and  looked  like  oil  when  fet  upon  the  fire.  This 
lafted  for  above  a  month,  during  which  time  a 
great  many  fifti  were  found  dead  on  the  fhore. 
'f  'he  following  night  was  heard  a  dull  hollow  noife, 
like  the  diftant  report  of  feveral  cannon  ;  which 
was  immediately  followed  by  flames  of  fire  fhoot- 
ing  up  from  the  furnace  to  a  great  height  in  the 
air,  where  they  fuddenly  difappeared.  The  next 
day  the  fame  hollow  found  was  heard  feveral  times, 
and  fucceeded  by  a  blackifh  fmoke,  which,  not- 
withfl:anding  a  pretty  frefli  gale,  rofe  up  in  the 
form  of  a  column  to  a  prodigious  height ;  and  this 
in  the  night  would  probably  have  appeared  as  if  it 
were  all  on  fire. 

On  the  7th  of  Auguft  the  noife  was  diiFerent, 
refembling  that  of  large  ftones  thrown  all  together 
into  a  deep  well,  and  the  extremities  of  the  ifland 
feemed  to  be  in  great  commotion.  This  noife 
after  it  had  laflred  fome  days,  was  fucceeded  by  a- 
nother  much  louder,  which  fo  nearly  refembled 
thunder,-  a5r  hardly  to  be  diflinguifhed  from  three 
or  four  real  claps,  that  happened  about  the  fame 
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time.  On  the  21ft  the  fire  and  fmoke  were  confide- 
rably  diminiflied,  but  the  next  morning  they  broke 
out  with  greater  fury  than  before.  The  fmoke  was 
red  and  very  thick,  and  the  heat  was  fo  intenfe, 
that  all  round  the  ifland  the  fea  fmoked  and  bub- 
bled up  in  a  furprizing  manner.  At  night  F.  Go- 
ree,  viewing  with  a  telefcope  the  large  furnace 
upon  the  higheft  part  of  the  ifland,  difcovered  fix- 
ty  fmaller  openings  or  funnels,  all  which  emitted 
a  very  bright  flame;  and  he  imagined  there  might 
be  as  many  more  on  the  other  fide  of  the  great 
Volcano. 

The  23d  of  Augufl:,  in  the  morning,  our  au- 
thor obferved  the  ifland  was  much  higher  than  the 
day  before,  and  that  its  breadth  was  increafed  by 
a  chain  of  rocks  fprung  up  in  the  night-time,  al- 
moft  fifty  feet  above  water.  The  fea  was  alfo  co- 
vered again  with  the  reddifh  froth  above  mention- 
ed, which  always  appeared  when  the  ifland  received 
any  confiderable  additions,  and  occafioned  an  in- 
tolerable ftench,  till  it  was  difperfcd  by  the  wind 
and  the  motion  of  the  waves. 

The  5th  of  September  the  fire  opened  itfelf  a- 
fiother  vent  at  the  extremity  of  the  Black  Ifland, 
from  whence  it  iflTued  for  f.veral  days,  during 
which  time  there  came  but  little  out  of  the  large 
furnace  :  and  from  this  new  paflTage  it  was  furpriz- 
ing to  fee  the  fire  dart  up  three  feveral  times  to  a 
vaft  height,  refembling  fo  many  (ky- rockets  of 
a  glowing  lively  red.  The  following  night  the 
fubterraneous  thunder  made  a  terrible  noife,  and 
immediately  afterwards  a  thoufand  fheaves  of  fire, 
as  it  were,  flew  up  into  the  air,  where  breaking 
and  difpeifing  they  fell  like  aftiower  of  ftars  upon 
the  ifland,  which  appeared  all  in  a  blaze,  prefent- 
ing  to  the  aftonifhed  fpeftators  at  once  a  moft 
dreadful  and  beautiful  illumination.  To  thefe  na- 
tural 
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tural  fireworks  fucceeded  a  kind  of  meteor,  which 
hung  for  fome  time  over  the  caftle  of  Scaro  like  a 
fiery  fword,  and  increafed  the  confternation  of  the 
inhabitants. 

On  the  gth  of  September  the  White  and  Black 
iflands  united,  after  which  the  weftern  end  of 
the  ifland  daily  increafed.  There  were  now  only 
four  openings  that  emitted  flames,  which  came 
out  with  great  impetuofity,  fometimes  attended 
with  a  noife  like  a  large  organ-pipe,  and  fometimes 
like  the  howling  of  wild  beafts.  On  the  12th  the 
fubterraneous  noife  was  very  much  augmented, 
having  never  been  fo  dreadful,  nor  fo  frequent  as 
that  day  and  the  following.  The  burtts  of  it, 
like  a  general  difcharge  of  the  artillery  of  an  ar- 
my, were  repeated  ten  or  twelve  times  in  four  and 
twenty  hours,  and  immediately  after  each  clap  the 
large  furnace  threw  up  huge  red-hot  ftones,  which 
fell  into  the  fea  at  a  great  diftance.  Thefe  claps 
were  always  followed  by  a  thick  fmoke,  which 
fpread  clouds  of  afhes  over  the  fea  and  the  neigh- 
bouring iflands. 

The  i8th  of  September  an  earthquake  was  felt 
"at  Santerini,  which  did  no  great  damage,  but 
confiderably  enlarged  the  burning  ifland,  and  gave 
vent  to  the  fire  and  fmoke  in  feveral  new  places^ 
The  claps  were  alfo  more  terrible  than  ever, 
and  fo  violent,  that  one  would  have  thought  every 
houfe  in  Scaro  muft  have  been  fhaken  to  the 
ground  ;  and  in  the  midfliof  a  thick  fmoke,  which 
appeared  like  a  mountain,  one  might  fee  and  hear 
large  pieces  of  rock  thrown  up  with  as  much  noife 
and  force  as  bullets  from  the  mouth  of  a  cannon, 
and  afterwards  fall  down  upon  the  ifland,  or  into 
the  fea.  One  of  the  fmall  neighbouring  iflands 
was  feveral  times  covered  with  thefe  hery  flrones, 
•^hich   being  thinly  crufted  over  with  fulphur 
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gave  a  very  bright  light,  and  continued  burnlrtg; 
till  that  was  confumed. 

On  the  2ift  of  the  fame  month,  after  a  dread- 
ful clap  of  fubterraneous  thunder,  very  great 
lightnings  enfued  ;  and  at  the  fame  infiiant  the  nev/ 
ifland  was  fo  violently  fhaken^  that  part  of  the 
large  furnace  came  tumbling  down,  and  huge 
burning  rocks  were  thrown  to  the  diftance  of  two 
miles  or  upwards.  This  feemed  to  be  the  laft  ef- 
fort of  the  Volcano,  and  to  have  exhaufted  the 
combuftible  matter,  efpecially  as  all  was  quiet  for 
feveral  days  after  :  but  on  the  25th  the  fire  broke 
out  again  with  ftill  greater  fury  ;  and  amongft  the 
claps  there  was  one  fo  terrible,  that  the  churches 
of  Santerini  were  prefently  filled  with  crowds  of 
people,  expecling  every  moment  would  be  their  laft, 
and  the  caftle  of  Scaro  fuffered  fuch  a  fhock,  that 
the  doors  and  windows  both  of  that  and  the  houfes 
flew  open.  Thus  the  Volcano  continued  to  rage  dur- 
ing the  remaining  part  of  the  year,  and  the  month 
of  January  1708  ;  the  large  furnace,  w^ithout 
one  day's  intermiffion,  throwing  out  ftones  and 
flames,  at  leaft  once  or  twice,  but  oftener  five  or 
fix  times  a  day. 

The  JCth  of  February,  in  the  morning,  a 
pretty  ftrong  earthquake  was  felt  at  Santerini, 
which  the  inhabitants  looked  upon  as  a  prelude  to 
greater  commotions  in  the  burning  ifland.  Nor 
were  they  deceived  in  their  expe£lation  ;  for  foon 
after  the  fire  and  fmoke  iffued  in  prodigious  quan- 
tities, the  claps  like  thunder  were  redoubled,  and 
nothing  appeared  but  horror  and  cdnfufion.  Rocks 
of  amazing  bulk  were  raifed  up  to  a  great  height 
above  the  water,  and  the  fea  raged  and  boiled  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  it  occafioned  a  general  confter- 
nation.  The  fubterraneous  bellowLngs  were  heard 
without  intermiflion,  and  fgmetimes  in  lefs  than  a 
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quarter  of  an  hour  there  were  fix  or  feven  erup* 
tions  from  the  large  furnace.  The  noife  of  the 
repeated  claps,  the  quantity  of  huge  ftones  that 
flew  about  on  every  fide,  the  houfes  tottering  to 
their  very  foundations,  and  the  fire,  which  novr 
appeared  in  open  day,  furpafl^ed  all  that  had  hi- 
therto happened,  and  formed  a  fcene  aftonifliing 
beyond  defcription. 

The  15th  of  April  was  remarkable  for  the 
number  and  violence  of  the  bellowin^s  and  erup^ 
tions,  by  one  of  v/hich  near  a  hundred  large  fl:one^ 
were  thrown  lip  all  together  in  the  air,  and  fell, 
again  into  the  fea  at  about  two  miles  diflance. 
From  this  time  to  the  23d  of  May  (the  anniver- 
fary  of  the  birth  of  the  new  ifland)  things  con- 
tinued much  in  the  fame  fl:ate,  but  aftervvTirds  the 
fire  and  fmoke  fubfided  by  degrees,  and  the  fub* 
terraneous  thunders  grew  lefs  terrible. 

On  the  15th  of  July  our  author,  accompanied 
by  the  Latin  bifhop  of  Santerini,  and  feme  other 
ecclefiafticks,  hired  a  boat  to  take  a  near  view  of 
the  ifland,  and  to  land  upon  it  if  they  found  it 
practicable.  They  made  dire£tly  towards  it  on 
that  fide  where  the  fea  did  not  bubble,  but  where 
it  fmoked  very  much.  Being  got  into  this  va- 
pour^ they  perceived  a  clofe  fufFocating  heat,  and 
found  the  water  very  hot;  whereupon  they  direct- 
ed their  courfe  towards  that  part  of  the  ifland, 
which  was  fartheft  difl:ant  from  the  large  furnace. 
The  fires,  which  ftill  continued  to  burn,  and  the 
boiling  of  the  fea,  obliged  them  to  take  a  great 
compafs,  and  yet  they  felt  the  air  about  them  very 
hot  and  fultry.  Having  coailed  round  the  ifland, 
and  furveyed  it  carefully  from  an  adjacent  one^ 
they  judged  it  to  be  two  hundred  feet  above  the 
fea,  about  a  mile  broad,  and  five  miles  in  circum* 
Iference  ;  but  not  being  thorou2.hlv  fati^fied  with 
G  %  thie 
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this  view  of  it,  they  refolved  to  attempt  once  morsr- 
to  land,  and  accordingly  rowed  towards  that  part 
of  the  ifland  v/here  no  fire  or  fmoke  had  been  per- 
ceived :  but  when  they  had  got  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  place,  the  great  furnace  difcharged 
itfelf  with  its  ufual  fury,  and  the  wind  blew  upon 
them  a  thick  fmoke  and  a  fhower  of  aflies,  which 
obliged  them  to  quit  their  defign.  Having  retired 
a  little,  they  let  down  a  plummet,  and  had  ninety- 
five  fathom  water  without  finding  the  bottom,  the 
line  not  being  long  enough.  Being  returned  to 
Santerini,  they  obferved  that  the  heat  of  the  water 
had  melted  moft  of  the  pitch  from  their  boat, 
which  was  therefore  grown  very  leaky. 

From  this  time  till  the  15th  of  Auguft,  when 
F.  Goree  left  Santerini,  the  fire,  fmoke,  and 
noife  continued  pretty  moderate;  and  by  the  ac- 
counts he  received  from  thence  for  feveral  years 
afterv/ards,  it  appears  that  the  ifland  ftill  increafed, 
but  that  the  fire  and  fubterraneous  noife  were  very 
much  abated  :  and  our  author  fuppofes,  as  there 
is  no  likelihood  that  the  fire  will  make  itfelf  a  paf* 
fage  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  fo  as  to  let  in  the 
water  to  extinguifli  it,  that  the  Volcano  will  not 
have  an  end,  till  the  mine  of  fulphur  that  feeds  it 
be  entirely  confumed  *. 

To 

*  As  flrange  as  it  may  feem,  that  iflands  fhould  be  raif- 
ed  from  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  the  inftance  we  have  here 
given  is  unqueftionably  true  ;  and  fome  arc  of  opinion,  that 
Santerini  itfelf  originally  emerged  above  the  waves  in  the 
fame  manner.  Other  iflands  have  undoubtedly  been  rent  and 
leparated  from  the  continent  by  violent  ftorms,  inundations, 
and  earthquakes  ;  to  fome  of  which  caufes  perhaps  our  own 
ifland  owes  its  formation  :  and  it  is  obferved,  that  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  which  abound  in  iilands  more  than  any  other  part  of 
the  world,  are  likewife  moft  annoyed  with  tempefts,  light- 
ning, volcano's,  earthquakes,  &c.— Varenius  fuppofes, 
that  3t.  Helena,  Alcenfion^  and  otner  fteep  rocky  iflands, 
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To  this  furprlfmg  phenomenon,  on  which  we 
have  dwelt  fo  long,  we  cannot  forbear  adding  a  ' 
brief  account  of  another  in  the  Archipelago,  which 
has  been  taken  notice  of  in  all  ages,  as  one  of  the 
greateft  wonders  in  nature,  viz.  the  irregular  flux 
and  reflux  of  the  Euripus,  a  famous  ilreight,  di- 
viding the  ifland  of  Negropont  (anciently  Euboea^ 
from  the  continent  of  Greece.    This  channel  is 

were  formed  by  the  Tea's  overflowing  their  neighbouring 
champaigns  5  and  thofe  of  Zealand,  Japan,  &c.  he  thinks 
proceeded  from  the  heaping  up  of  vail  quantities  of  fand 
and  other  terreitrial  matters.  Sumatra,  Ceylon,  and  moft 
of  the  Eall-Indian  iflands,  he  thinks  were  rent  ofF  from  the 
main  land,  and  concludes,  that  the  iflandsof  the  Archipelago 
were  formed  in  the  lame  way  5  to  which  he  imagines,  that 
Deucalion's  flood  might  poflibly  contribute. — But  not  to 
dwell  upon  conjeclures,  we  fhall  add  another  yet  more  recent 
in(Kince  than  that  already  given,  of  an  ifland  railed  out  of  the 
fea  by  fubterraneous  fires,  as  we  find  it  related  in  the  Phiio* 
fophical  Tranfa6\ions.  On  the  loth  of  December  1720, 
John  Robinfon,  mailer  of  a  fm-iU  veiTel  from  Pifcataqua  in 
New  England,  arrived  at  Tercera,  one  of  the  Azores  j  and 
failing  from  thence  December  the  iSth,  the  next  day  about 
two  o'clock  he  made  an  illand  all  fire  and  Imoke.  I'he  fol- 
lowing night  the  alhes  fell  on  his  deck  like  haii  or  fnow,  up- 
on which  he  bore  from  the  ifland,  the  volcano  roaiing  as  loud 
as  great  guns  or  thunder.  At  bjeak  uf  day  he  (lood  towaids 
it  again,  and  failed  round  it  fo  near,  that  the  fire  and  matter 
it  threw  out  had  like  to  have  done  him  danvige  ;  and  being 
alib  in  danger  of  driving  afhore,  the  confternaiion  was  fuch, 
that  all  on  board  betook  themfelves  to  prayers  :  but  a  fmall 
gale  fpringing  up,  carried  them  clear,  and  they  flood  away 
for  Tercera.  The  governor  there  infoi  med  them, .  that  the 
fire  broke  out  in  the  night  of  the  20th  of  November  preced- 
ing, being  accompanied  with  a  prodigious  noife  and  an 
earthquake,  which  fhattered  feveral  houfes  in  the  town  of 
Angra,  the  chief  of  Tercera,  as  well  as  in  the  neighbouring 
villages.  Vaft  quantities  of  pumice-flones  and  half. broiled 
filh  were  found  floating  on  the  fea  for  many  leagues  round 
the  ifland,  and  abundance  of  fea-fowl  hovering  about  it.— r 
Having  been  thus  particular  on  thefe  extraordinary  commo- 
tions of  nature,  we  fhall  have  occafion  to  fay  the  lefs  on 
the  fubje6l  when  we  come  to  treat  of  other  parts  of  the  world. 

G  3  fo 
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fo  narrow,  that  the  chief  town  of  the  ifland,  called 
Egripos  by  the  modern  Greeks,  has  a  communi- 
cation with  the  main  land  by  a  flone  bridge  of 
four  or  five  arches,  andxa  draw-bridge  juft  wide 
enough  for  a  galley  to  pafs  through  in  this  part 
therefore  the  inconftancy  of  its  tides  is  the  moft 
eafily  difcerned.  Thefe  tides  are  fometimes  regu- 
lar and  fom.eiimes  irregular,  which  F. -Babin,  who 
obferved  them  very  particularly,  attributes  partly 
to  the  fituation  of  certain  gulphs  on  each  fide  of 
the  Itreight,  though  he  allows  the  moon  to  be  the 
principal  caufe.  From  the  three  laft  days  of  the 
old  moon  to  the  eighth  of  the  new  the  tides  are 
regular  ;  the  ninth  they  become  irregular,  and 
continue  fo  till  the  thirteenth  inclufively ;  the 
fjurteenth  they  are  irregular  again,  and  remain  fa 
till  the  tv/enty-firftj  from  whence  they  are  irregular 
to  the  "Iwcnty-feventh.  When  the  tides  of  the 
Euripus  are  regular,  they  flow  twice  in  four  or 
five  and  twenty  hours,  as  in  the  ocean,  and  ebb 
as  often,  lofing  near  an  hour  every  day,  and  are 
about  as  long  coming  in  as  going  out :  but  during 
the  time  of  their  irregularity  they  commonly 
iiow  and  ebb  nine  or  ten  times  in  twenty-four 
hours,  unlefs  the  wind  blows  hard,  and  even 
then  fix  or  feven  ;  nay,  our  author  himfelf,  in 
the  fpace  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  faw  the  water 
change  its  courfe  three  times,  though  the  wind 
was  pretty  ftrong  againft  it.  The  tides  of  this 
channel  ufually  rife  a  foot  or  a  little  more,  feldom 
reaching  to  two  feet ;  and  betv/een  the  flux  and 
reflux  the  water  feems  to  ftand  ftill  for  a  fliort  time^ 
infomuch  that  feathers  or  ftraws  cannot  be  per- 
ceived to  move  on  its  furface.  From  thefe  obfer- 
vations  of  father  Babin,  it  is  eafy  to  reconcile  the 
authors  who  have  written  fo  differently  on  the  Eu- 
ripus 3  for  thofe  who  mention  no  more  than  two 

fluxes 
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fluxes  and  refluxes  in  twenty-four  hours,  as  ia 
the  ocean,  have  only  obferved  its  motion  during 
the  days  of  its  regularity :  nor  have  the  ancients 
delivered  a  falfliood,  in  faying  there  are  feven  re- 
ciprocations in  one  day,  for  that  happens  even 
when  the  winds  trouble  and  retard  the  flood ;  and 
the  father  aflures  us,  that  in  ftill  weather  the 
tides  fometimes  ebb  and  flow  twelve  or  fourteen 
times  in  the  fpaceof  four  or  five  and  twenty-hours, 
as  he  himfelf  had  obferved,  and  was  told  by  the 
millers,  who  fee  their  wheels  change  according  to 
the  courfe  of  the  water  *. 

G  4  We 

.  *  The  phaenomena  of  the  tides,  which  are  really  aftonifh- 
•ing,  and  have  perplexed  the  greateft  pbilorophers,  are  well 
explained  by  Dr.  Halley,  from  the  Newtonian  principle  of 
gravitation  and  attraction,  whereby  on  the  earth  all  belies 
have  a  tendency  towards  its  centre,  and  are  alio  attra£led  to- 
wards the  fun,  moon,  and  other  planets.  If  the  earth  were 
'not  a{fe6led  by  the  a6lion  of  the  fun  and  moon,  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted  but  the  ocean,  being  equally  prefTed  by  the  force 
.of  gravity  towards  the  centre,  would  continue  in  a  ptrfe6t 
ftagnation,  always  at  the  fame  height,  without  either  ebbing 
or  flowing  ;  but  it  being  demonftrated,  that  the  fun  and  moon 
-have  a  like  principle  of  gravitation  towards  their  centres,  and 
that  the  earth  is  within  the  activity  tb.eir  attra6lion,  it 
plainly  follows,  that  the  equality  of  thC  prefTure  of  gravity  on 
the  earth  muft  be  dillurbed,  and  the  ccean,  being  fluid  and 
yielding  to  the  leaft  force,  fhews  by  its  rifing  where  it  is  Icfs 
prefied,  and  where  it  is  more  prefTed  by  its  finking.  Now  the 
moon  being  very  near  the  earth,  in  comparlfon  of  the  fun  and 
other  heavenly  bodies,  our  tides  are  chiefly  regulated  by  its 
motions ;  and  accordingly  we  obferve,  that  the  fea  flows  (as 
we  call  it)  as  often  as  the  moon  cuts  the  meridian,  whether  above 
or  below  the  horizon  j  and  ebbs  when  fhe  paffes  the  horizon, 
both  in  the  eaftern  and  wefte  n  point :  but  as  the  moon  is 
twelve  hours  twenty-four  minutes  in  palFmg  from  the  fuperior 
to  the  inferior  meridian,  fo  every  tide  of  flood  is  four  and 
twenty  minutes  later  than  the  preceding  one  5  and  thus  we 
have  two  fluxes  and  two  refluxes  every  five  and  twenty  hours. 
The  high  fpring  tides  upon  the  new  and  full  moons  are  occa- 
fioned  by  the  attra«5lion  of  the  fun  confpiring  witli  that  of  the 

moon^ 
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We  fliall  conclude  this  article  with  obferving* 
that  tho'  the  Mediterranean  has  no  fenfible  tidesr 
except  feme  fmall  ones  in  the  gulf  of  Venice,  that 
of  the  Euripus  abovementioned,  &c.  yet  a  ftrong 
current  continually  fets  into  it  from  the  ocean 
through  the  ftreights  of  Gibraltar,  and  likewife 
through  the  Hellefpont  from  the  Euxine  and  the 
Propontis  j  whence  one  would  imagine,  that  in- 
ftead  of  not  fwelling  like  the  ocean,  it  fhould  ra- 
ther overflow  its  bounds,  and  drown  the  adjacent 
countries.    What  becomes  of  the  vaft  quantity 

of 

moon,  whereas  in  the  quarters  the  tides  are  weaker,  becaufe 
the  fun  raifes  the  water  where  the  moon  deprefles  it,  and  on 
the  contraiy.  The  reafon  why  the  fun's  attra6^ion  has  no 
greater  influence  on  the  tides,  notwithftanding  he  is  ten  thou- 
i'and  times  bigger  than  the  earth  and  moon,  is  owing  to  the 
very  fmall  proportion  the  femidiameter  of  the  earth  bears  to  his 
immenfe  diilance.  It  is  alfo  obferved,  that  the  equinoctial 
ipring-tides  in  March  and  September  are  the  higheft,  and  the 
nep-tides  the  lowelt  of  all  othe:  s  5  for  the  nearer  the  moon 
approaches  the  poles,  the  lefs  is  the  agitation  of  the  ocean, 
which  is  greateft  of  all  when  the  moon  is  in  the  equinoctial^ 
or  fartheft  diilant  from  the  pol  :s  j  whence  the  fun  and  moon 
being  either  conjoined  or  oppofite  in  the  equincdlial  produce 
the  greateft  fpring-tides,  and  the  fubfequent  nep-tides  are  al- 
ways the  le^.ft,  b^^v  produced  by  the  tropical  moon  in  the 
quarters.— But  befjdes  thefe  general  tides,  which  would  happen 
regularly  every  where,  if  the  earth  were  all  covered  with  a 
deep  fea,  there  are  many  others  in  which  we  find  a  vaft  di- 
"verfity,  and  not  to  be  accounted  for,  without  an  exa6i:  know- 
ledge of  all  the  ciicumftances  of  the  places,  as  the  pofition 
of  the  land,  thd  fhailownefs  of  the  water,  the  narrownefs  of 
the  channels.  Sec.  for  the  tide  is  always  found  to  fet  ftrongeft. 
where  the  fea  is  narroweft,  the  fame  quantity  of  water  being 
in  that  cafe  to  run  through  a  fmaMer  paiTage.  This  is  evi- 
dent between  Portland  and  Cape  la  Hogue  in  Normandy^ 
where  the  tide  runs  like  a  lluice,  and  would  be  yet  ftronger 
between  Dover  and  Calais,  if  it  were  not  checked  by  the  tide 
tomlng  round  the  ifland.  In  fhort,  every  thing  relating  to 
the  tides  is  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  Newtonian  do6lrine;, 
u$  why  lakes,  fuch  as  the  Cafpian  fea,  and  midland  feas. 
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of  water  thus  poured  into  the  Mediterranean,  is 
a  fpeculation  that  has  long  employed  the  philofo- 
phers.  Dr.  Smith  accounts  for  it,  by  fuppofing 
an  under  current  to  carry  off  as  much  water  as 
the  upper  one  brings  in;  and  fuch  currents  it  is 
probable  there  are  in  feveral  parts  of  the  fea  :  but 
Dr  Halley,  without  having  recourfe  to  this  hypo- 
thefis,  folves  the  phsenomenon  from  the  great  eva- 
poration. The  refult  of  an  experiment  made  by 
this  excellent  author  to  find  the  quantity  of  va- 
pour raifed  from  the  fea  by  the  a£lion  of  the  fun^ 
was  th\s^  that  the  thicknefs  of  water  evaporated 
from  the  furface  of  the  fea  in  fummer,  is  one  fifty- 
third  part  of  an  inch  in  the  fpace  of  two  hours  ^ 
which,  for  the  eafe  of  calculation,  being  fuppofed 
only  a  fxxtieth  part,  the  quantity  exhaled  in 
twelve  hours  will  be  one  tenth  of  an  inch.  On 
this  principal  every  mile  fquare  Will  be  found  to 
evaporate,  in  twelve  hours,  6914  tuns  of  water; 
and  every  fquare  degree,  fuppofed  of  69  Englifli 
miles,  will  evaporate  thirty-three  millions  of  tons. 
Now  the  area  of  the  Mediterranean  being  cf- 
timated  at  160  fquare  degrees,  it  v/ill  lofe  in  va- 
pour in  a  fummer's  day  5280  millions  of  tons; 

fuch  as  the  Baltic,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Mediterranean, 
have  fcarce  any  fenfible  tides  ;  for  lakes,  having  no  commu- 
nication with  the  ocean,  can  neither  increafe  nor  diminiOi 
their  water,  fo  as  to  rife  or  fall  ;  and  feas  that  coinmuuicate- 
with  it  by  luch  narrow  inlets,  and  are  of  luch  a  vail  extent, 
cannot  in  a  few  hours  receive  or  empty  water  enough  to  raife 
or  fink  their  furface  in  a  fenfible  manner.  To  conclude,  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  accounts  for  the  rtrong  tides  in  the  port  of  Ton- 
quin  in  China,  (where  there  is  but  "one  flood  and  ebb  in  24. 
hours,  and  none  at  all  when  the  moon  is  near  the  equinoc- 
tial) from  the  concurrence  of  two  tides,  the  one  out  of  the 
great  South  Sea,  the  other  out  of  the  Indian  Sea  between  the 
iflands  ;  and  as  the  appearance  of  thefe  tides  are  naturally 
deducible  from  his  principles,  it  is  a  great  argument  of  the 
truth  of  his  whole  theory. 

G  5  atul 
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and  yet  this  quantity  of  Vapour,  great  as  it  is,  is 
only  the  remains  of  what  is  raifed  another  way, 
tiz.  by  the  winds,  which  fometimes  fweep  off  the 
water  fafter  than  it  is  exhaled  by  the  heat  of  the 
fun.  As  to  the  quantity  of  water  the  Mediterra- 
nean receives,  the  Do£lor  fuppofes  the  Ebro, 
Rhone,  Tyber,  Po,  Danube,  Niefter,  Borifthe- 
jies,  Tanais,  and  Nile,  to  furnifh  each  of  them 
ten  times  as  much  water  as  the  Thames;  not 
that  any  of  them  are  in  reality  fo  great,  but  fo  to 
allow  for  the  lefler  rivers  that  fall  into  it :  and  as 
the  Thames  is  computed  to  evacuate  daily 
20^300,000  tuns  of  water,  the  nine  rivers  above- 
mentioned  will  only  evacuate  1827  miUions  of 
tuns  in  a  day,  which  is  little  more  than  a  third 
of  what  is  raifed  in  that  time  in  vapour.  To  this 
vaft  (tore  of  vapours  raifed  by  the  fun,  winds,  or 
fubterraneous  fireis,  from  the  fea,  lakes,  rivers, 
SzCr  the  Do6tor  refers  the  origin  of  fprings.  This 
account  will  alfo  ferve  to  explain  why  the  Cafpian 
fea,  into  which  many  vaft  rivers  difcharge  them- 
felves,  and  which  has  no  vifible  outlet,  does  not 
overflow  its  banks  ;  and  fhew  why  the  Almighty 
has  placed  fpacious  lakes  in  many  other  countries, 
at  a  diftance  from  the  fea.  Were  it  not  for  thefe 
bodies  of  water  that  fupply  the  clouds  with  rain, 
fuch  countries  would  have  no  refrefhing  fhowers  j 
the  refervoirs  in  the  hills  and  mountains,  which 
gufh  out  in  fprings,  that  uniting  their  ftreams, 
form  rivers,  would  foon  fail  :  water  would  be  in 
a  manner  unknown  ;  vegetation  would  ceafe,  and 
jiiany  regions  of  great  extent,  now  remarkable 
for  their  fertility,  would  become  barren  and  de- 
folate. 
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FOSSILS. 

THE  Turkifh  dominions  in  Europe  being 
very  extenfive,  and  the  foil  various,  afrord 
a  great  quantity  of  ufeful  foffils,  and  fome  mines 
of  the  richer  metals.  Near  Siderocapfa,  a  town 
of  Macedonia,  lying  north  eaft  of  Solonichi,  mines 
of  gold  were  difcovered  in  the  time  of  Philip,  the 
father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  from  whence  the 
town  was  anciently  called  Chryfitis.  Thefe  mines 
are  ftill  wrought,  and  Martiniere  tells  us,  the  Grand 
Signior  receives  from  them  ten  thoufand  ducats 
every  month.  —  Argentiere,  formerly  Cimolus,  a 
little  ifland  in  the  Archipelago,  takes  its  modern 
name  from  its  mines  of  filver,  which  were  once 
wrought ;  and  M.  Tburnefort  informs  us,  that  the 
workhoufes  and  furnaces  where  they  ufed  to  pre- 
pare the  metal  are  ftill  to  be  feen,  but  at  prefent 
the  inhabitants  dare  not  meddle  with  that  fort  of 
work  without  leave  of  the  Turks,  who  would 
make  it  a  pretence  for  loading  them  with  heavy 
taxes.— Siphanto,  another  ifland  of  the  Archipe- 
lago, was  anciently  famous  for  its  mines  of  gold 
and  filver ;  but  the  places  where  they  were  are 
now  fcarce  known  to  the  inhabitants.  The  Ifland 
however  abounds  with  lead,  according  to 
Tournefort,  who  tells  us,  that  about  the  middle 
of  the  laft  century  fome  Jews  came  thither,  by 
order  of  the  Porte,  to  examine  into  the  mines  5  but 
the  natives,  fearing  they  fhould  be  forced  to  work 
them,  bribed  the  captain  of  the  galliot  that 
brought  over  the  Jews  to  fink  his  veflTel,  which  he 
accordingly  did,  by  boring  holes  in  it  while  the 
Jews  were  aboard,  who  all  went  to  the  bottom 
with'  a  cargo  of  ore,  whilft  the  captain  faved  him- 
felf  in  his  long-boat.  After  this,  fome  other  Jews 
G  6  were 
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were  fent  on  the  like  errand,  but  met  with  nt5^ 
better  fuccefs ;  for  the  Siphantines  gave  a  fum  of 
money  to  a  French  corfair  to  cannonade  and  fmlc 
the  galliot  when  (he  had  got  her  lading :  fo  that 
both  Jews  and  Turks  gave  over  their  enterprize. 

Divers  parts  of  Greece,  and  feveral  iflands  ia 
the  Archipelago,  abound  with  excellent  marble^ 
though  many  of  the  quarries  fo  famous  in  antiquity 
are  now  loft  or  exhaufted.  Our  countryman  Mr^ 
Wheeler  mentions  a  Greek  nonaftery  called  Pen- 
teii,  fituated  under  a  mountain  of  the  fame  name^ 
which  he  fays  is  a  perfect  rock  of  white  marble- 
Here  he  obferved  many  curious  grottos,  lined 
with  beautiful  congelations,  which  are  not  un- 
common in  fuch  places  ^  and  at  a  little  diftance  he 
faw  the  quarries,  from  whence  vaft  quantities  of 
marble  had  been  dug  for  the  fineft  ftrudtures  in. 
Athens ;  which  made  him  no  longer  doubt  but 
this  was  the  mountain  Pentelicus,  fo  often  men- 
tioned by  Paufanias  on  account  of  its  marble,^ — 
Almoft  every  one  knows  how  famous  the  ifland  o£ 
Paros  has  ever  been  for  its  beautiful  marble,  which, 
is  more  frequently  taken  notice  of  in  the  writings 
of  the  ancients  than  any  other  kind,  and  was? 
chiefly  ufed  for  ftatues  by  the  moft  celebrated^ 
iculptors  of  antiquity.  The  Parian  marble  is  of 
a  firm,  compaft,  and  clofe  texture,  confiderably 
heavy,  and  of  a  very  elegant  white,  but  generally 
with  fome  admixture  of  a  faint  blueifh  caft, 
frequently  veined  v/ith  blue  ftreaks  of  ditFerent 
breadth.  It  is  extremely  bright  and  glittering^ 
and  capable  of  the  brighteft  polifli  of  all  the  mar- 
ble clafs ;  which,  together  with  its  not  being  very 
difficult  to  cut,  has  made  it  a  favourite  kind  among; 
©ur  modern  as  well  as  among  the  ancient  ftatuaries* 
Being  principally  ufed  by  thofe  artifts,  wenowknow^ 
it  uader  the  name  of  Statuary-Marble  ;  and  yet 
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M.  Tournefort  affirms,  that  the  beft  judges  prefer 
the  Italian  to  the  Grecian  marble,  which  gives 
falfe  lights,  and  flies  in  little  bits  if  not  cautioufly 
managed,  whereas  that  of  Italy  obeys  the  chilTel, 
being  of  a  much  finer  and  clofer  grain.  To  the 
ifland  of  Paros  we  are  indebted  for  one  of  the  no- 
bleft  monuments  of  antiquity  in  the  world,  viz.  the 
Arundel  Marbles,  which  are  now  preferved  in  the 
xiniverfity  of  Oxford,  as  was  mentioned  towards 
the  beginning  of  this  work 

The  ifland  of  Milo  is  remarkable  for  its  hot 
fprings,  and  the  iron,  alum,  and  fulphur  with 
which  it  abounds.  The  fulphur  of  Milo  was  ef- 
teemed  by  the  ancients,  being  particularly  com*- 
mended  by  Pliny  and  Diofcorides.  M.  Tourne- 
fort fays  it  is  very  beautiful,  having  a  greeniflx 
fhining  cafl:,  and  is  found  in  lumps  by  digging  up> 
the  ground,  and  in  large  veins  in  the  quarries 
where  they  get  their  mill-flones.  There  are  iii 
the  ifland  feveral  mines  of  alum,  the  entrancq: 
into  which  is  narrow,  and  the  vaults  or  chambers 
fcarce  high  enough  for  a  man  to  fland  upfight*^ 
Here  the  alum  grows  in  a  fort  of  flakes  about  an 
inch  thick,  and  as  thefe  are  taken  away,,  new  ones 
in  a  fliort  time  fupply  their  places.  But  the  great- 
eft  curiofity  this  ifland  affords  is  the  Plumofe  or 
Feathered  alum,  fo  called  from  its  form,  bein^ 
an  efflorefcence  of  alum,  compofed  of  ftrait  parallel 
threads  or  fibres  refembling  the  veins  of  a  fea- 
ther f .  The  pieces  of  this  alum,  in  the  ca- 
verns 

*  See  Vol.  I.  p.  96. 

f  This  is  the  true  Ahimen  plumofum  of  the  ancients,  and 
what  the  Greeks  called  Schifton  or  Trichitis,  from  its  fplit- 
ting  into  a  number  of  vvhitifh  hairs  or  capillaments.  It  has 
been  ftrangely  confounded,  even  by  fome  who  have  profefTedly 
>yritten  on  drugs,  with  a  fpeeies  of  the  Lapis  Amiantus  j  and 
this  (tone  is  at  prefent  known  in  the  fliops  under  the  name  of 

umen  Plumofum,  though  it  has  neither  the  t^ite^  nor  any 
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verns  where  they  have  reft  and  room  enough 
to  fhoot,  are  found  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two 
inches  in  length,  and  as  thick  as  one's  finger; 
and  are  of  the  fame  kind,  but  larger,  with  the 
fibrous  efflorefcences  found  on  the  furface  of  Irifh 
flate,  and  other  alum-ores  of  our  own  country. 
Befides  the  feathered  alum,  the  caverns  of  Milo, 
whofe  roofs,  fides,  and  floors  are  all  of  alum-ore, 
afford  us  a  liquid  alum,  that  is,  a  ftrong  folution 
of  alum  in  water  :  for  the  vapours  fent  up  conti- 
nually from  the  inner  parts  of  the  earth  are  con- 
denfed  in  thefe  caverns  into  drops,  which,  as 
they  fall  from  the  roofs  and  trickle  down  the 
fides,  wafh  off  and  diffolve  the  plumofe  effloref- 
cences, and  are  colle6led  in  the  cavities  of  the 
floor  in  little  puddles,  which  are  fometimes  fo 
highly  faturated  with  this  fait,  as  to  be  white  and 
milky,  and  fometimes  lefs  fated,  and  clear  as 
common  water.  In  both  cafes,  however,  the 
water  contains  a  great  quantity  of  alum  in  a  fluid 
ftate  'y  and  this  is  undoubtedly  the  origin  of  what 
fome  have  fuppofed  to  be  a  native  liquid  alum. 
This  folution  is  much  more  acrid  than  that  of 
common  alum;  and  M.  Tournefort  tells  us,  that 
when  the  natives  of  Milo  are  troubled  with  the 
itch,  they  go  and  fweat  in  fome  of  their  warm 
grottos,  foment  their  fkin  with  this  aluminous 
liquor,  and  then  wafti  themfelves  in  the  fea,  which 
generally  effeds  a  cure. 

one  of  the  qualities  or  properties  of  alum.  It  is  therefore 
happy  for  us,  as  Dr.  Hill  obferves,  that  our  phyficians  have 
forgot  to  prefcribe  the  Alumen  plumofum,  fince  the  apothe- 
caries would  certainly  ufe  the  Amiantus  inftead  of  it;  and 
how  improper  the  latter  mull  be  for  internal  ufe,  may  be 
judged  from  its  efFe6ls  when  applied  externally,  its  fpiculae 
making  their  way  into  and  lodging  themfelves  in  the  fkin,, 
and  occafioning  fweliings,  with  the  moft  violent  and  intole- 
rable itching. 
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The  fame  ingenious  author  accounts  for  the 
formation  of  alum  and  fulphur  in  the  ifland  of 
Milo  in  the  following  manner.  He  obferves,  that 
the  ifland  is  almoft  entirely  a  hollow  rock,  fpungy^ 
and  foaked,  as  it  were,  with  the  fait  water  of  the 
fea,  which  enters  into  a  multitude  of  openings  on 
the  coaft,  and  is  thence  conveyed  to  the  minuteft 
cavities.  Here  he  fuppofes,  the  fea-falt  under- 
goes a  fort  of  chymical  procefs,  the  fubterraneous 
fires,  which  are  continually  burning  in  this  ifland,^ 
caufing  an  acid  fpirit  to  feparate  from  the  fait, 
not  unlike  that  we  draw  from  fea-falt  by  common 
fire.  This  acid  gradually  penetrating  the  hardeft 
rocks,  difTolves  them,  incorporates  with  them, 
and  is  converted  into  alum  ;  in  like  manner  as 
we  fee  fpirit  of  fait,  when  poured  upon  common 
ftones  or  chalk,  produces  aluminous  concretions* 
The  fame  acid  fpirit,  mixed  with  the  bituminous 
matter  that  pervades  the  veins  of  the  earth,  occa- 
fions  the  formation  of  fulphur ;  for  it  is  well 
known  that  fulphur  is  a  fat  fubftance  fixed  by  an 
acid  fpirit ;  and  the  fea-water  contains  oily  as 
well  as  faline  particles,  both  which  are  ftrained 
from  it  by  the  fmgular  ftrudure  of  the  interior 
parts  of  the  ifland. 

Emery,  according  to  M.  Tournefort,  is  found 
in  great  plenty  in  the  ifland  of  Naxia,  where  he 
fays,  they  turn  it  up  as  they  plough  the  ground, 
and  fell  a  quintal  of  it  for  a  crown,  their  quintal 
being  a  hundred  and  forty  pounds.  This  mineral 
is  extremely  hard  and  very  heavy,  and  the  con- 
lumption  is  confiderable  amongft  armourers,  cut- 
lers, fmiths,  glafs-grinders,  lapidaries,  mafons, 
and  other  artificers,  being  ufed  in  polifhing  and 
burnlfhing  iron  and  fteel  works,  and  in  cutting 
glafs,  marble^  and  precious  ftones.    Dr.  Hill 

takes 
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takes  it  to  be  nothing  but  an  iron  ore,  and  to 
have  a  near  relation  to  the  magnet ;  neither  of 
them,  though  ufually  fuppofed  diftini):  natural 
bodies,  being  properly  fo,  any  more  than  any 
other  of  the  ores  of  metals.  It  is  found  in  malles 
of  no  determinate  fliape  or  fize,  and  is  ufually  of 
a  dufky  brownifh  red  on  the  furface,  but  whea 
broken  is  of  a  bright  iron-grey,  though  not  with- 
out fome  tinge  of  rednefs,  and  is  fpangled  all  over 
with  ftiining  fpecks,  which  are  fmall  flakes  of 
talc  highly  impregnated  with  iron.  Sometimes  it 
b  very  red,  and  contains  veins  of  gold  ;  but  this 
is  rarely  to  be  met  with.  The  fort  that  is  com- 
rnonly  ufed  is  found  in  the  ifland  of  Guernfey^ 
Tufcany,  and  many  parts  of  Germany. 

The  ifland  of  Argentiere  (formerly  CimolusJ 
abounds  with  a  heavy,  crumbly,  whitifh  kind  of 
earth  or  marble,  the  Terra  Cimolia  of  the  an- 
cients. It  is  alfo  found  in  other  iflands  of  the 
Archipelago,  and  generally  lies  either  on  the  fur- 
face  or  a  little  below  it,  being  moderately  moifl-y 
but  not  at  all  tough  or  vifcid.  It  is  eafily  cut 
<  through  with  the  fpade,  which  leaves  it  rough  and 
uneven,  and  often  breaks  it  into  rude  irregular 
pieces.  When  dried  it  becomes  .of  a  pure  bright 
white,  and  of  a  clofer  texture.  It  is  very  foft  to 
the  touch,  is  eafily  broken  between  the  fingers, 
adheres  firmly  to  the  tongue,  and  melts  readily 
in  the  mouth,  but  leaves  a  confiderable  grittinefs 
between  the  teeth.  This  marie,  being  fattifh  and 
foapy,  is  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  in 
wafhing  of  linen  ;  and  Pliny  mentions  its  being 
ufed  by  the  ancients  in  cleaning  of  cloths.  They 
likewife  ufed  it  in  medicine,  but  it  has  little  fhare 
in  the  modern  pradlice. — What  we  call  Cimolia 
alba  is  the  white  tobacco-pipe  clay,  from  which 

that 
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that  of  the  ancients  is  eafily  diftinguifhed,  by  its 
want  of  tenacity  and  its  alkaline  quality ;  and  to 
our  fuUer^s-earth  we  have  given  the  name  of  Ci- 
molia  purpurafcens,  whereas  the  ancient  purple 
Cimc-lia  v/2is  in  all  probability  the  Steatites  or 
Soap-Rock,  as  we  commonly  call  it^  which  is  a 
hard  white  clay  with  veins  of  purple,  not  only 
found  in  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,,  but  plen- 
tifully in  many  parts  of  Cornv^all  and  Devonftiire^ 
The  Lemnian  earth,  fo  called  from  its  being 
dug  in  the  ifland  of  Lemnos,  deferves  to  be  men- 
tioned on  account  of  the  great  reputation  it  has 
had  in  all  ages  for  its  medicinal  virtues.  There 
are  three  forts  of  this  earth,  viz.  white,  yellow, 
and  red,  of  which  the  laft  is  mott  efteemed.  It 
is  a  heavy,  clofe,  compact  earth,  of  a  regular 
texture,  and  pale  red  colour;  of  a  fmooth  and 
even  furface,  but  not  glofly ;  melts  flow^ly  in  the 
mouth,  and  has  an  aftringent  tafte,  but  leaves 
fome  grittinefs  between  the  teeth  ;  does  not  ftain 
the  hands,  nor  break  readily  between  the  fingers. 
As  this  earth  is  found  no  v/here  but  in  Lemnos 
that  we  know  of,  fo  the  true  medicinal  red  fort  is 
only  dug  out  of  one  pit,  in  which  it  conftitutes 
the  lov/erfiratumjlyingunderneath  the  yellow.  This 
pit  is  opened  only  once  a  year,  and  that  with 
great  folemnity,  the  Greek  priefts  rehearfing  fome 
forms  of  prayer,  at  which  all  the  confiderable  in-" 
habitants  of  the  ifland,  both  Greeks  and  Turks^ 
are  prefent.    At  that  time  they  take  out  as  much 
as  they  think  fufEcient  for  the  year's  demand,  the 
greateft  part  of  which  is  fent  to  Conflantinople  to 
the  Grand  Signior,  with  whofe  feal  it  is  marked  ; 
and  the  reft  is  fold  to  merchants  upon  the  fpot, 
partly  fealed,  and  partly  unfealed  ;  but  thofe  who 
buy  it  rough  generally  get  it  fealed  before  they  of- 
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fer  it  to  fale.  That  fealed  in  the  ifland  has  ufu- 
ally  fome  Arabic  charadlers  upon  it,  and  on  the 
other  we  often  find  a  crefcent  and  three  ftars,  the 
infcription  Terra  Lemnia,  and  under  it  tv/o  palm- 
branches  :  but  notwithftanding  this  and  other 
earths  are  generally  imported  to  us  fealed,  they 
are  liable  to  many  adulterations,  and  none  of  them 
more  fo  than  the  Lemnian,  which  is  fo  often 
cownterfcited  and  fophifticated,  both  here  and  by 
the  Turks  themfelves,  that  few  people,  except 
thofe  who  have  feen  it  dug  out  of  the  pit,  are  able 
to  difcover  the  impofture. — This  earth  yields  a 
fmall  quantity  of  volatile  urinous  fait,  of  another 
not  much  different  from  fea-falt,  and  of  a  bitu- 
minous oil  ;  fo  that  it  is  not  a  mere  dead  earth, 
endued  with  no  other  quality  but  that  of  an  ab- 
forbent,  as  fome  of  the  moderns  have  imagined. 
It  is  good  in  dyfenteries,  diarrhoeas,  and  haemor- 
rhages ;  is  an  admirable  diaphoretic,  and  ufeful 
in  malignant  fevers. 

There  is  another  kind  of  earth  called  Turky 
Earth,  which  is  fometimes  fold  inftead  of  the 
Lemnian,  but  it  is  not  of  fo  compadt  a  texture, 
though  it  is  confiderably  heavy.  It  breaks  eafily 
between  the  fingers,  and  is  reddifli  on  the  furface, 
but  more  of  an  afli-colour  within.  Great  plenty 
of  it  is  dug  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Adrianople, 
and  it  is  ufed  by  the  Turks  as  a  fudorific  and 
aftringent,  and  is  famous  among  them  in  peftilen- 
tial  difeafes. 

We  might  here  enumerate  feveral  other  foffils 
of  the  like  nature,  but  we  apprehend  the  reader 
would  not  thank  us  for  enlarging  on  fo  infipid  a 
fubjedl ;  and  therefore  we  (hall  only  add,  another 
which  Mr.  Wheeler  tells  us  is  dug  out  of  a  hill 
near  Thebes,  in  the  road  that  leads  to  Negro- 
pout,    This  is  a  ftone,  as  he  calls  it,  (perhaps  a 
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tclnd  of  clay)  which,  when  firft  taken  out  of  the 
pit  is  of  the  colour  of  new  cheefe,  and  almoft  as 
loft,  but  when  it  is  dry,  it  becomes  very  hard, 
glofly,  and  as  white  as  fnow.  The  people  of 
Thebes  carve  this  ftone  very,curioufly  into  bowls 
for  tobacco  pipes,  the  beft  of  which  are  fold  for 
five-pence  or  fix-pence  a-piece,  and  a  worfe  fort 
at  about  half  that  price, 

VEGETABLES. 

AMONG  ST  the  many  curious  plants  to  be 
found  in  the  Turkifh  dominions,  which  af- 
ford the  botanift  a  very  ample  harveft,  none  feems 
to  deferve  our  attention  more  than  the  Tragacan- 
tha,  or  Goat's-Thorn,  which  grows  plentifully 
in  feveral  parts  of  the  Levant,  and  particularly  on 
mount  Ida  in  Candia.  The  gum  we  corruptly  call 
Gum  Dragon,  ifiues  fpontaneoufly  from  this  plant 
towards  the  end  of  June  and  the  tv/o  following 
months,  at  which  time  the  nutritious  juice,  thick- 
ened by  the  heat,  burfts  the  veffels  that  contain  it ; 
and  being  coagulated  into  fmall  threads,  thefe 
make  their  v/ay  by  little  and  little  through  the 
bark,  are  hardened  in  the  air,  and  formed  either 
Into  lumps  or  flender  pieces  twifted  like  worms, 
of  different  lengths,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
extravafated  matter.  The  contraction  of  the  fi- 
bres of  the  plant,  M.  Tournefort  fuppofes,  may 
contribute  to  the  expreffion  of  the  gum  ;  for  thefe 
delicate  fibres,  like  thofe  of  flax,  being  laid  bare 
and  trampled  under  foot  by  men  and  beafts,  are 
Ihrivelled  by  the  heat,  and  facilitate  the  emana- 
tion of  the  extravafated  juice. — This  gum  is  of 
different  colours,  fome  white,  fome  greyifli,  fome 
red,  and  fome  almoft  black  ^  but  that  which  is 
whitQj  clear^  fmootb^  and  twifted  like  worms,  is 

reckoned 
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reckoned  the  beft.  Externally  ufed  it  is  efficacioul 
in  a  dyfentery,  and  diflfolved  in  milk  or  rofe-water 
is  good  for  the  rednefs  and  acrimonious  humours, 
afFe£ling  the  eyes,  and  for  afperities  of  the  eye- 
lids. It  is  of  fervice  in  a  hoarfenefs,  fpitting  of 
blood,  and  the  ftrangury  ;  and  four  or  fix  grains 
of  it,  exhibited  in  milk  or  water,  are  effeftual 
againft  voiding  of  blood  by  urine.  It  is  alfo  reck- 
oned ftrengthening  in  feminal  weaknefles. 

The  ifland  of  Candia  likewlfe  affords  plenty 
of  the  Ciftus  ladanifera,  (the  Ledon  of  Diofco- 
rides)  a  fhrub  yielding  an  odoriferous  fort  of  gum 
called  Ladanum,  which  oozes  out  of  the  leaves 
like  a  fatty  dew,  in  fhining  drops,  as  clear  as  tur- 
pentine. This  flirub  is  full  of  branches,  and  rifes 
to  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet,  bearing  a  flow- 
er an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  confifting  of 
five  rofe-coloured  leaves,  marked  w^ith  a  yellow 
fpeck  in  the  middle.  From  the  centre  of  thefe 
leaves  arife  a  great  many  yellow  threads  or  chives, 
which  furround  the  piftil  ;  and  when  the  flower 
is  gone  the  piftil  is  changed  into  a  fruit  or  cod^ 
containing  abundance  of  fmall  angular  feeds,  of 
a  red  colour,  and  difpofed  in  five  different  veffels 
or  apartments.  The  chief  branches  of  this  fhrub 
are  about  the  thicknefs  of  one's  little  finger,  and 
are  divided  into  fprigs,  bearing  leaves  that  grow 
by  couples,  of  a  dark  green,  and  waved  at  the 
edges.  The  gum  iffuing  from  the  Ciftus  is  ga- 
thered in  hot  calm  weather,  in  the  months  of 
July  and  Auguft,  by  brufhing  it  off  the  leaves 
with  a  fort  of  whip,  compofed  of  a  great  number 
of  lafties  or  ftraps,  to  which  the  ladanum  tticks 
when  they  are  dragged  over  the  fhrub,  and  from 
whence  it  is  afterwards  fcraped  and  made  up  into 
a  mafs  or  cakes  of  different  fizes.  Diofcorides 
tells  us,  that  in  his  time  they  ufed  to  comb 

off 
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ofF  the  ladanum  from  the  beards  and  thighs  of 
the  goats  which  fed  upon  the  leaves  of  the  Ciftus  ; 
but  it  is  now  gathered  in  the  manner  above-men- 
tioned, as  M.  Tournefort  relates,  who  faw  the 
country  people  employed  about  it,  <tnd  fays,  the 
work  is  rather  unpleafant  than  laborious,  as  it 
muft  be  done  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  when 
there  is  no  wind  ftirring,  and  yet  the  pureft  lada- 
num is  not  free  from  filth,  becaufe  of  the  duft 
blown  upon  it  in  windy  weather.    Befides  this, 
to  increaie  its  weight,  they  have  a  trick  of  mix- 
ing it  with  a  fine  blackifli  fand ;  which  cheat  is 
difcovered  by  chewing  it,  or  draining  it  after  it 
is  diflblved, — This  gum  mollifies,  digefts,  matu- 
rates, and  attenuates  ;  and  externally  applied  is 
good  againft  the  tooth-ach,  heartburn,  hyfteric 
fits,  and  pains  of  the  ftomach.    In  dyfenteries  and 
hoarfenefs  it  is  an  excellent  balfamic, 

W  E  have  another  gum  obtained  from  a  plant 
called  Panax  Herculea,  a  fort  of  All-heal,  which 
grows  plentifully  in  Achaia,  Bceotia,  and  other 
parts  of  Greece,  and  may  be  feen  in  the  gardens 
of  the  curious.    From  incifions  made  in  the  ftem 
of  this  plant,  efpecially  near  the  root,  during  the 
fummer-months,  a  juice  flows  which  concretes 
fpontaneoufly,  and  is  called  in  the  (hops  Opopa- 
nax.    If  good,  it  is  externally  of  a  yellow  colour, 
but  internally  white,  or  fomewhat  inclining  to 
yellow,  of  a  bitter  tafte,  a  ftrong  fmell,  and  pin- 
guious  confifl:ence. — As  to  its  virtues,  it  mollifies, 
digefts,  difcufles  flatulencies,  and  purges  thick  and 
vifcid  phlegm  from  the  brain,  nerves,  joints,  and 
thorax.    The  roots  are  alfo  faid,  by  thofe  who 
import  them,  to  be  effedlual  in  all  cold  afFe£lions 
of  the  brain  and  nerves,  diforders  of  the  breaft, 
gnd  violent  pains  of  the  ftomach  ;  for  obftru6tions 
pf  the  vifcera,  and  difeafes  of  the  womb,  blad- 
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der  and  kidneys;  on  which  account  they  are  df 
fervice  in  inveterate  pains  of  the  head,  vertigo, 
epilepfy,  lethargy,  convuHions^  palfies,  afthma, 
jaundice^  and  dropfy.— This  is  one  of  the  celebrat- 
ed Panaceas  of  the  ancients^  to  which  they  at-> 
tributed  fuch  wonderful  virtues. 

We  ought  not  here  to  omit  taking  notice  of  a 
very  ufeful  production  of  the  vegetable  kind,  viz. 
the  Cotton-Bufli,  which  is  an  annual  plant,  cul- 
tivated in  Greece,  and  in  feveral  of  the  iflands  of 
the  Archipelago,  as  well  as  in  many  parts  of 
Afiatic  Turky,  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  other  coun- 
tries.   This  plant  grows  as  high  as  a  rofe-bufli, 
has  leaves  like  maple,  and  puts  out  yellow  flowers, 
which  leave  behind  them  little  cods,  that  increafe 
as  they  ripen  to  the  fize  of  a  walnut,  and  being 
opened  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  difcover  a  down  of 
exceeding  whitenefs,  which  ig  the  cotton.  The 
down  encompafles  feveral  little  beans,  which  are 
the  feeds  of  the  plant,  and  are  feparated  from  the 
down  by  a  fort  of  mill,  which  being  worked  by 
the  motion  of  a  wheel,  the  cotton  falls  on  one 
fide,  and  the  feed  on  the  other.    There  is  alfo 
another  kind  of  cotton-plant^  called  by  botanifts 
Gollipium  herbaceum,  which  creeps  along  the 
ground  as  the  vine  would  do  if  unfupported  ;  and 
the  cotton  of  this  is  the  molt  efteemed.- — Cotton 
makes  a  confiderable  article  in  commerce,  being 
fpun  and  manufactured  into  ftockings^  waiftcoats, 
quilts,  tapeftry^  curtains,  and  various  other  con- 
veniences*   Mullins  are  made  entirely  of  cotton^ 
and  it  is  frequently  mixed  with  wool,  filk,  and 
jflax,  in  the  compofition  of  other  fluffs.  Abun- 
dance of  cotton  grows  about  Smyrna^  from  whence 
ten  thoufand  bales  are  annually  exported^  and  as 
much  at  leaft  is  fpent  in  the  manufactures  of  the 
CQuntry.-s-As  to  the  medicinal  virtues  of  cotton^ 
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the  feeds  of  it  are  reckoned  good  in  diforders  of 
the  kidneys  and  liver,  but  prejudicial  to  the  head 
and  ftomach.  They  are  alfo  efteemed  excellent 
for  a  cough  or  difficulty  of  breathings  and  are  fer- 
viceable  in  the  ftone  and  dyfentery ;  for  by  their 
lenitive  quality  they  obtund  the  acrid  and  exulce-^ 
rating  humours.  The  oil  expreffed  from  the  feed 
removes  fpots  of  the  (kin,  and  cures  running  fores 
of  the  head  ;  and  they  are  likewife  faid  to  reftrain 
immoderate  fluxes  of  the  menfes.  The  wool 
burnt  and  reduced  to  powder  is'  fometimes  put 
into  wounds  to  flop  the  efFufion  of  blood  *. 

ANIMALS. 

THERE  is  a  great  variety  of  the  feathered  fpe* 
cies  which  frequent  the  iflailds  of  the  Archi- 
pelago and  the  coafts  of  Greece^  but  none  of  them 
more  remarkable  than  a  fort  of  fea  fowl  called. 
Toubana  by  the  modern  Greeks,  and  thought  by 
M.  Sport  to  be  the  Onocrotalis  of  Pliny  This 
bird  is  what  we  call  a  Pelican,  and  is  defcribed  by 
Sir  George  Wheeler,  who  took  one  of  them  near 
Lepanto,  to  be  as  big  as  a  fwan,  (but  its  neck  not 
fo  long)  web-footed,  and  of  a  greyifh  colour,  like 
a  common  goofe.    It  has  a  beak  feventeen  or  eigh- 

*  It  is  obferved  that  cotton  applied  to  wounds,  inftead  of 
linen,  produces  an  inflammation*  M*  Leewenhoeck,  exa- 
mining into  the  reafon  of  this  with  a  microfcope,  found  its 
fibres  to  have  each  two  flat  fides  ;  whence  he  concluded,  that 
its  minute  parts  have  two  acute  angles  or  edgeS,  which  being 
not  only  more  thin  and  fubtile  than  the  globules  \^hereof  the 
flefhy  filam"fents  confift,  bat  alfo  more  firm  and  ftifF,  they 
hurt  and  wound  the  globules  of  the  flefh,  and  cut  the  new 
matter  that  approaches  therri  ;  and  that  with  the  more  eafe, 
as  this  matter,  not  having  attained  the  firmnefs  and  confif-; 
tence  of  flefh,  is  the  lefs  able  to  refift  their  attacks  :  whercasi 
the  linen  ordinarily  ufed  in  wounds,  being  conipofed  of  lit-* 
^le  round  partSj  very  dofe  to  each  other,  form  larger  malTes^ 
^nd  is  thus  inpapable  of  injuring  the  flefhy  globules. 

teeii 
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teen  inches  long,  and  about  two  inches  broal 
where  wideft  ;  but  when  it  opens,  the  under  part 
of  the  beak,  being  of  a  flexible  nature,  expands 
itfelf  to  the  breadth  of  five  or  fix  inches.  To  this 
beak,  near  the  entrance  of  the  throat,  is  joined 
a  bag  of  a  (kinny  fubftance,  which,  when  it  is 
empty,  and  the  bird's  mouth  (hut,  ftirinks  together 
like  a  bladder  before  it  is  blown,  and  is  fcarce  to 
be  feen  ;  but  when  filled  it  ftretches  to  an  incredi- 
ble bignefs,  fo  as  to  contain  ten  or  a  dozen  quarts 
of  water.  In  thefe  bags  (as  the  Greeks  informed 
our  author)  the  pelicans  carry  fifh  and  water  to 
their  young  ones  in  the  mountains  where  they 
breed,  for  which  purpofe  they  chufe  the  moft  un- 
frequented places.  The  throat  of  this  fowl  is 
large  enough  to  fwallow  a  carp  twelve  inches  long; 
and  the  upper  part  of  its  beak  terminates  in  a 
fharp  hook,  which  perhaps  is  of  fervice  to  it  in 
catching  fifti,  on  which  it  chiefly  fubfiils.  Its 
gizzard  is  not  a  round  flefhy  fubftar're,  like  that 
of  other  fowls,  but  fomewhat  harder  than  the 
guts,  about  fix  inches  long,  and  above  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Its  lungs  are  of  a  membranous  tex- 
ture, {ticking  faft  to  the  ribs  on  each  fide,  and  of 
a  reddifti  colour. — The  pelican  is  faid  to  live  to  a 
great  age  y  and  fome  fay  there  are  two  forts  of  pe- 
licans, the  one  feeding  on  fifti,  (which  is  that 
here  defcribed)  the  other  a  land  fowl,  feeding  on 
venomous  creatures. 

Sir  George  Wheeler  has  likewife  given  us  a 
defcription  of  a  Tree- Frog,  or  Spordaca,  as  the 
Greeks  call  it,  which  he  fays  is  ftiaped  like  other 
frogs,  but  fomething  fmaller,  and  of  a  deep  green 
colour.  When  it  lies  clofe  to  the  ground,  it  re- 
fembles  one  half  of  a  large  walnut  with  the  con- 
vcx  part  uppermoft  ;  for  then  its  feet  are  fo  dou- 
bled underneath  it  as  not  to  be  difcerned.  In  na- 
ture. 
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ture,  however,  it  is  very  diiFerent  from  the  com- 
mon  frogs  ;  for  whereas  thefe  love  to  be  always 
nmongft  the  grafs  or  in  the  water,  this  kind  de- 
lights to  climb  fhrubs,  buflies,  and  trees,  and  to 
fit  chirping  on  the  twigs  and  branches.  For  this 
purpofe  nature  has  made  a  peculiar  provifion,  its 
toes  ending  in  little  round  knobs,  about  the  big- 
jiefs  of  a  pin's  head,  out  of  which  ifTues  a  clam- 
my fubftance,  that  often  preferves  it  from  falling 
when  it  leaps  from  one  bough  to  another ;  for  if 
it  can  but  touch  the  fmallefl:  twig,  or  the  fmooth- 
eft  leaf,  with  any  one  of  its  feet,  it  flicks  faft  to 
it  by  that  vifcous  matter,  and  furprizingly  reco- 
vers its  whole  body.  This  may  feem  incredible, 
but  our  author  obferved  it  very  often,  and  could 
jiot  perceive  that  the  frog  held  by  grafping  with 
its  feet,  as  birds  and  fquirrels  do,  but  merely  by 
the  ftrength  of  the  glutinous  fubftance  difcharged 
from  its  toes  j  which,  however,  we  muft  fuppofe 
it  can  emit  or  retain  at  pleafure,  or  elfe  it  would 
prevent  its  leaping  as  well  as  falling.  This  crea- 
ture, when  put  into  the  water  would  fwim  like 
other  frogs,  but  never  offered  to  dive,  and  made 
all  poffible  hafte  out  of  that  cold  element. 

A  s  mount  Hymettus  in  Greece  was  always  fa- 
mous for  its  excellent  honey,  the^'  ancients  ima- 
gining that  bees  were  firft  bred  there,  and  that 
the  fwarms  difperfed  over  the  world  w^ere  only 
colonies  from  that  mountain,  w^e  think  this  will 
be  no  improper  place  to  give  fome  account  of 
thofe  curious  infefts,  fo  remarkable  for  their  fa- 
gacity  and  oeconomy,  and  whofe  labours  are  fo 
advantageous  to  mankind. — With  refpeil  to  theijr 
form,  the  bee  is  divided  by  t\yo  ligaments  into 
three  parts  or  portions,  the  head,  the  breaft,  and 
the  belly.  The  head  is  armed  with  two  jaws  and 
ji  trunk,  the  former  of  which  play  like  two  faw5. 
Vol.,  IIL  U  opeH'f 
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ing  and  (hutting  to  the  right  and  left.  The  truni? 
is  long  and  taper,  and  extremely  pliant  and  flexi- 
ble, being  deftined  by  nature  for  the  infeft  to 
probe  to  the  bottom  of  flowers  through  all  the  im- 
pediments of  their  chives  and  foliage,  and  drain 
them  of  their  treafured  fweets.  But  were  this 
trunk  to  be  always  extended,  it  would  prove  in- 
commodious, and  be  liable  to  be  injured  by  a 
thoufand  accidents  :  it  is  therefore  of  fuch  a  flruc- 
ture,  that,  after  the  performance  of  its  necefl^ary 
functions,  it  may  be  contrafted,  or  rather  folded 
up  ;  and  befides  this,  it  is  fortified  againft  all  in- 
juries by  four  ftrong  fcales,  two  of  which  clofely 
flieath  it,  and  the  two  others,  whofe  cavities  and 
dimenfions  are  larger,  encompafs  the  whole.— 
From  the  middle  part  or  breaft  of  the  bee  grow  the 
legs,  which  are  fix  in  number  ;  and  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  paws  are  two  little  hooks,  difcernible 
by  the  microfcope,  which  appear  like  fickles  with 
their  points  oppofite  to  each  other.  The  wings 
are  four,  two  greater  and  two  fmaller,  which  not 
only  ferve  to  tranfport  them  through  the  air,  but, 
by  the  noife  they  make,  to  give  notice  of  their 
departure  and  arrival,  and  to  animate  them  mu- 
tually to  their  feveral  labours.  The  hairs,  with 
which  the  whole  body  is  covered,  are  of  fmgular 
life  in  retaining  the  fmall  dufl:  that  fails  from  the 
chives  of  the  flowers,  of  which  fome  think  the 
wax  is  formed,  as  will  be  obferved  hereafter.— 
The  belly  of  the  bee  confifl:s  of  fix  rings,  which 
Aide  over  one  another,  and  may  therefore  be 
lengthened  or  contrafted  at  pleafure  :  and  the  in- 
.  fide  of  this  part  cf  the  body  contains  the  intef- 
tines^  the  bag  of  honey,  the  bag  of  poifon,  and 
the  Iting.  The  office  of  the  inteflines  is  the 
fame  as  in  other  animals.  The  bag  of  honey  is 
tranfparcut  as  cryftal^  cpntaining  the  fweet  juices 
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€xtra£led  from  flowers,  which  the  bee  difcharges 
into  the  cells  of  the  magazine  for  the  fupport  of 
the  community  in  winter.  The  bag  of  poifori 
hangs  at  the  root  of  the  fting,  through  the  cavity 
of  which,  as  through  a  pipe,  the  bee  eje6ls  fome 
drops  of  this  venomous  liquor  into  the  wound, 
and  fo  renders  the  pain  more  exceflive.  The  me- 
chanifm  of  the  fting  is  admirable,  being  compofed 
of  two  darts,  inclofed  within  a  fheath  that  tapers 
into  a  fine  point,  near  which  is  an  opening  to  let 
out  the  poifon.  The  two  darts  are  ejected  thro'' 
another  aperture,  which,  being  armed  with  feve- 
ral  (harp  beards  like  thofe  of  fifh-hooks,  are  not 
eafily  drawn  back  again  by  the  bee  ;  and  indeed 
fhe  never  difengages  them,  if  the  v/ounded  party 
happens  to  ftart,  and  put  her  into  confufion  ;  but 
if  one  can  have  patience  to  continue  calm  and  un- 
moved, flie  clinches  thofe  lateral  points  round  the 
ihaft  of  the  dart,  by  which  means  flie  recovers 
her  weapon,  and  gives  lefs  pain  to  the  perfpn 
ftung.  The  liquor,  which  at  the  fame  time  (he 
infufes  into  the  wound,  caufes  a  fermentation,  at- 
tended with  a  fwelling,  which  continues  feveral 
days  j  but  that  may  be  prevented  by  immediately 
pulling  out  the  fting  and  enlarging  the  pundture., 
to  let  the  venomous  matter  have  room  tp  efcape. 

Let  us  now  confider  the  generation,  polity, 
and  labours  of  thefe  infefts,  the  true  knowledge 
whereof  is  very  much  owing  to  the  modern  in- 
vention of  glafsrhives,  through  which  all  the  fe- 
crets  of  the  community  are  laid  open  to  a  curious 
obferver.  Any  perfon  who  carefully  examine$ 
a  hive,  at  dliFerent  feafons  of  the  year,  will  diftin- 
guifti  three  forts  of  bees  ;  of  which  the  far  greater 
number  are  the  common  working  bee^,  who  do 
3II  the  bufinefs  of  the  hive,  and  feem  to  be  iiei*- 
th^x  ip.alc  nor  female.    The  /econd  fort,  c^dhi 
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Drones,  are  the  males,  which  are  fomewhat  larg-* 
er,  have  no  fting,  nor  ever  ftir  from  the  hive,  but 
live  upon  the  honey  prepared  by  the  others.  The 
third  fort  is  a  much  larger  and  longer-bodied  bee,, 
of  which  there  is  often  but  one  in  a  hive,  at  leaft 
but  one  in  every  fwarm  or  colony  of  young  bees, 
who  are  from  time  to  time  detached  from  the  hive 
in  fearch  of  another  habitation.  This  large  bee 
is  what  the  antients  called  the  King,  from  the 
refpeft  they  always  faw  paid  to  it  by  the  other 
bees  ;  but  being  the  female,  the  moderns  more 
properly  give  it  the  title  of  Queen  or  mother  of 
the  fwarm. 

Mr.  Reaumur,  defiring  to  try  how  far  thq 
accounts  given  of  the  homage  paid  by  the  others 
to  the  queen-bee  was  true,  caufed  a  fwarm  of 
bees  to  be  fwept  down  into  a  glafs-hive.  Among 
thefe  there  was  one  female.  She  was  foon  diftin«* 
guifhed  by  her  fhape,  and  the  fhortnefs  of  her 
wings.  For  a  while  flie  walked  alone  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hive;  the  reft  feeming  to  regard  no-, 
thing  but  their  own  fafety.  The  female,  after 
going  twice  or  thrice  up  the  fides  of  the  hive,  -to 
the  top  of  it,  where  they  were  hung,  at  laft  go- 
ing in  among  the  clufter,  brought  down  about  a 
dozen  with  her.  Attended  with  thefe,  Ihe  walk- 
ed along  flowly  at  the  bottom  of  the  hive.  But 
the  reft  continuing  at  the  top,  fhe  went  again  and 
again,  till  they  all  came  down  and  formed  a  cir- 
cle about  her,  leaving  her  a  free  paflage  wherever 
Ihe  turned  to  walk,  and  feeding  her  with  the  ho-p' 
jiey  they  had  gathered  for  themfelves. 

While  the  hive  is  fufficient  to  contain  the 
bees  without  inconvenience,  the  fociety  live  peace-, 
^bly  together  ;  but  when  their  numbers  are  mul- 
tiplied fo  that  their  habitation  is  too  fmall,  the 
young  brood  quit  the  place  of  th^ir  nativity,  (as 
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we  have  juft  hinted)  and  fly  in  queft  of  a  new 
fettlement.  The  fwarm  that  goes  out  confifts  of 
the  common  bees,  under  the  conduit  of  one  fe- 
male or  queen  ;  or  if  two  queens  come  out  of  the 
fame  hive,  then  the  body  of  common  bees  divides 
into  two  parts,  each  following  one  female  :  both 
parties,  however,  when  they  alight  out  of  the 
air,  ufually  fettle  near  each  other  on  a  branch  of 
a  tree ;  and  then  thofe  bees  which  form  the 
fmallefl:  fwarm  go  off,  one  by  one,  to  the  other 
clufter,  deferting  the  queen  they  followed,  who 
is  at  length  murdered  by  her  fubjedls.  The  fwarm 
being  thus  united  and  hanging  down  from  the 
tree,  the  countryman,  who  is  always  vigilant  on 
thefe  occafions,  provides  for  their  accommodation 
a  hive  rubbed  with  balm,  thyme,  and  other  odo- 
riferous herbs,  into  which  he  gently  bruflies  them 
from  the  branch,  and  carries  them  to  a  ftand  pre- 
pared for  that  purpofe.  All  this  the  bees  bear  ve- 
ry patiently,  and  after  they  are  a  little  compofed, 
begin  to  think  of  forming  themfelves  convenient 
apartments  in  their  new  habitation. 

When  they  fet  about  this  work,  it  is  obferved 
they  divide  themfelves  into  four  bands,  one  of 
which  is  deftined,to  the  fields  to  provide  materials 
for  the  ftrudlure  ;  the  fecond  works  upon  thefe 
materials,  and  forms  them  into  a  rough  fketch  of 
the  dimenfions  and  partitions  of  the  cells  ;  the 
third  band  examines  and  adjufts  the  angles,  re^ 
moves  the  fuperfluous  wax,  polifhes  the  work, 
and  ■j.cs  it  its  neceflary  perfection;  and  the 
fourth  is  employed  in  bringing  provifions  to  the 
labourers.  M.  Maraldi  takes  notice,  that  the 
bees  employed  in  polifhing  the  combs  work  longer 
than  thofe  that  build  them,  becaufe  polifhing"^  is 
not  fo  laborious.  They  begin  their  work  at  the 
top  of  tl;e  hive,  continuing  it  downwards  to  the 
H  3  bottom. 
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bottom^  and  from  one  fide  to  another  ;  and  f& 
make  it  the  more  folid,  they  4ife  a  fort  of  tem- 
pered wax^  which  is  pretty  much  like  glue.  The 
form  of  the  cells  of  the  honey- comb  is  hexagonal, 
which  figure,  befides  what  is  common  with  a 
fquare  and  equilateral  triangle,  has  the  advantage 
of  including  a  greater  fpace  within  the  fame  fur- 
face  *. 

The  expedition  of  the  bees  in  their  labour  is 
almoft  incredible;  for,  notwithftanding  the  ele- 
gance and  juft  proportions  of  the  work,  they  are 
fo  indefatigable,  that  in  one  day's  time  they  will 
iinifli  a  honey-comb  a  foot  long  and  fix  inches 
broad,  capable  of  receiving  three  thoufand  bees* 
When  the  cells  are  compleated,  the  queen  takes 
poflcfSon  of  thofe  (he  likes  beft  to  depofit  her  eggs 
in,  and  the  reft  are  left  to  be  filled  with  honey. 
She  lays  one  egg  in  each  cell,  and  fometimes  more 
than  a  hundred  in  a  day;  but  vv^hat  is  moft  re- 
markable, as  fome  affirm,  ihe  lays  thofe  eggs 
%vhich  are  to  produce  common  bees  in  cells  of  the 
common  fhape  and  fize,  thofe  that  are  to  become 
drones  or  males  in  larger  cells,  and  in  two  or 
three  great  cells  of  a  circular  form,  ihe  depofits 
thofe  which  are  to  be  females  like  herfelf.  Thefe 
eggs,  having  lain  a  fhort  time  in  the  cells,  are 
hatched  into  white  maggots,  and  are  fed  with  ho- 
ney for  ten  or  twelve  days,  after  which  the  other 

*  The  beft  mathematician,  as  Dr.  Derham  obferves,  could 
Bot  have  chofen  a  more  proper  ngiue  than  the  bees  do  for 
iuch  a  combination  of  apartmefits.  Circular  celU  .'ndeed 
would  have  been  the  moft  capacious  ;  but  this  would  by  no 
means  have  been  a  convenient  figure,  becaufe  much  ot  the 
room  would  have  been  taken  up  by  vacancies  between  the 
circles.  It  was  therefore  neceftary  to  make  ufe  of  fome  of  the 
rectilinear  figures,  aniongft  which  the  only  proper  ones  were 
the  triangle,  the  fquare,  and  the  hexagon  5  and  the  bees  (fays 
Pappus  Alexandrinus)  wifely  chofe  that  figure  which  confift- 
ed  of  moft  angles;,  as  fuppofing  it  the  moit  capacious,. 
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bees  clofe  up  the  cells  with  a  thin  piece  of  wax^; 
and  under  this  covering  they  become  gradually 
transformed  into  bees,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
filk-worms  are  into  butterflies.  Having  under- 
gone this  change,  the  young  bees  pierce  through 
their  waxen  doors,  wipe  off  the  humidity  from 
their  little  wings,  take  their  flight  into  the  fields, 
rob  the  flowers  of  their  fweets,  and  are  perfectly 
acquainted  with  every  neceliary  circumftance  of 
their  future  conduit. — As  to  the  males  or  drones, 
which  are  deftined  only  to  propagate  their  fpecies, 
they  live  very  comfortably  for  about  three  months 
after  they  are  hatched  ;  but  when  that  time  ivS 
over,  and  the  females  are  impregnated,  the  com- 
mon bees  either  kill  them  or  drive  them  from  the 
hive  as  burdenfome  to  the  community,  and  not  a 
drone  is  to  be  found  till  the  next  feafon. 

The  method  in  which  the  bees  colledt  their 
wax  and  honey  deferves  to  be  a  little  explained. 
At  the  bottom  of  all  flowers  there  are  certain 
glands  which  contain  more  or  lefs  honey,  that  is, 
the  moft  exalted  particles  of  the  fugary  juices  of 
the  plant*  Thefe  juices  the  bee  fucks  up  with 
its  probofcis  or  trunk  above-mentioned,  and  draws 
it  into  its  mouth  ;  and  when  it  has  thus  taken  a 
fuflScient  quantity  into  its  flomach,  it  returns  to 
the  hive,  and  difcharges  the  honey  into  the  com- 
mon magazine.  When  the  cells  prepared  to  re- 
ceive it  are  full,  the  bees  clofe  up  fomie  with  wax 
till  they  have  occafion  for  the  honey  ;  the  reft 
they  leave  open,  to  which  all  the  members  of  the 
fociety  refort,  and  take  their  repaft  with  a  very 
inflrudlive  moderation  *. 

Natu- 

*  It  is  an  excellent  obfervation  of  a  modern  author,  that 
the  hive  is  a  fchool  to  which  numbers  of  people  ought  to  be 
feRt;  prudence,  induilry,  benevolence,  publick-fpiritednefs, 
H  4  ceco- 
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Naturalists  have  generally  fuppofed,  that 
the  fine  duft  of  the  Apices  of  flowers,  colledled 
amongft  the  hairs  of  the  bee,  which  nature  feems 
to  have  cloathed  it  with  for  that  purpofe,  was  af- 
terwards converted  into  wax  ;  and  fome  of  the 
moderns,  as  well  as  the  ancients,  have  imagined 
wax  to  be  the  excrement  of  this  laborious  infeft  : 
but  the  judicious  Boerhaavc  takes  It  to  be  a  juice 
ifTuing  from  the  leaves  of  plants,  and  adhering 
to  their  furface,  where  it  is  infpiflated  by  the  heat 
of  the  fun,  as  may  be  feen  in  rofemary  by  the 
help  of  a  microfcope.  This  the  bees  collect  with 
their  fore  feet  and  jaws,  and  roll  up  into  little 
balls,  which  they  convey,  one  at  a  time,  to  the 
feet  of  their  middle  legs,  and  from  thence  to  the 
middle  joint  of  their  hind  legs,  where  there  is  a 
fmall  cavity,  like  a  fpoon,  to  receive  the  burden. 
When  thofe  bees  who  are  employed  in  collecting 
the  wax  return  to  the  hive,  they  are  affifted  by 

Geccncmy,  neatnefs,  and  temperance,  are  all  vtiible  among 
the  bees.  Theie  little  animals  are  a6luated  by  a  fecial  lpirit> 
which  farms  them  into  a  body  politick,  immediately  united, 
and  perfe611y  happy.  They  all  labour  for  the  general  advan- 
tage ;  they  are  all  fubmiilive  to  the  laws  and  regulations  of 
the  community  5  having  no  particular  intereft,  no  diftinftion, 
but  thofe  which  nature  or  the  neceflities  of  their  young  have 
introduced  amongft  them.  We  never  fee  them  diflatisfied 
with  their  condition,  or  inclinable  to  abandon  the  hive  in  dif- 
guft,  at  finding  themfelves  flavesor  neceffitous.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  think  themfelves  in  perfe6l  freedom,  and  perfe6l 
affluence  ;  and  fuch  indeed  is  their  real  condition.  They  are 
free,  becaufe  they  only  depend  on  the  laws  j  they  are  happy, 
becaufe  the  concurrence  of  their  feveral  labours  inevitably 
produces  an  abundance,  which  contributes  to  the  riches  of 
each  individual.  Let  us  compare  human  focieties  with  this, 
and  they  will  appear  altogether  monftrous.  NecefTity,  reafon,. 
and  philofophy,  have  eftabliftied  them  for  the  commendable 
purpofes  of  mutual  aid  and  benefits  :  but  a  fpirit  of  felfiOi- 
nefs  deftroys  all  j  and  one  half  of  mankind,  to  load  them- 
felves with  fuperfluities,  leave  the  other  deftitute  of  common 
neceffaries. 

theij: 
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their  companions  in  difcharging  their  load,  wno 
by  little  and  little  pick  off  the  wax  from  their 
legs,  and  carry  it  to  the  common  treafure.  With 
this  they  build  their  combs,  obferving  a  won- 
derful frugality,  not  the  leaft  grain  of  it  being 
wafted  or  negle£led. 

Thus,  as  a  modern  author  obferves,  their  in- 
dulgent Creator  has  given  them  all  implements 
neceffary,  either  for  building  their  combs,  or 
compofing  their  honey.  They  have  each  a  port- 
able veffel,  in  which  they  bring  hom.e  their  col- 
lected fweets  :  and  they  have  the  moft  commodl-* 
ous  ftore-houfes,  wherein  they  depofit  them.  They 
readily  diftinguifli  every  plant,  which  affords  ma- 
terials for  their  bufmefs  :  and  are  compleat  prac- 
titioners in  the  arts  of  feparation  and  refinement. 
They  are  aware,  that  the  vernal  bloom  and  fum- 
mer  fun  continue  but  for  a  feafon.  Therefore 
they  improve  to  the  utmoft  every  fhining  hour, 
and  lay  up  a  ftock  fufficient  to  fupply  the  whole 
ftate,  till  their  flowery  harveft  returns. 

Almost  every  one  knows  the  great  and  various 
iifes  of  wax  and  honey,  the  confumption  v/hereof, 
throughout  the  feveral  parts  of  Europe,  is  incre- 
dible;  and  if  honey  were  more  ufed  than  it  is, 
inftead  of  fugar,  it  would  be  found  of  excellent 
fervice.  Being  very  penetrating  and  detergina;, 
it  is  good  in  all  obftruclions,  efpecially  from  viT- 
cid  and  tough  humours.  It  wonderfully  promotes 
expectoration  ;  nor  is  there  any  diforder  arifing 
from  phlegm,  or  the  produce  of  a  cold  conftitu- 
tion,  in  which  it  is  not  ferviceable.  If  eaten  over 
night  upon  a  toaft,  or  diffolved  in  any  warm  li- 
quor, it  greatly  helps  thofe  who  are  troubled  v/ith 
thick  phlegm  in  a  morning.  But  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  fome  confti- 
tutions,  which  renders  them  incapable  of  bear- 
H  5  in^ 
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ing  the  leaft  quantity  of  honey,  without  griper, 
vomitings,  and  great  uneafinefs.  In  furgery,  it 
is  ufed  to  cleanfe  foul  ulcers,  either  by  immediate 
application,  or  wafting  them  with  liquors  in 
which  it  has  been  diflblved. 

Considering  therefore  the  advantages  arifing 
from  the  labours  of  bees,  is  it  not  ftrange  that  our 
country-people  are  not  more  folicitous  about  the 
prefervation  and  increafe  of  thefe  animals  ?  It  is 
certain  they  would  multiply  prodigioufly  with  pro- 
per management ;  and  we  might,  upon  a  moderate 
computation,  have  five  thoufand  times  as  much 
wax  and  honey  produced  in  this  kingdom  as  we 
have  at  prefent.  But  inftead  of  taking  due  care 
to  keep  them  warm  in  winter,  and  to  fupply  them 
with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  food,  we  fufFer  vaft 
numbers  to  perifh  annually;  and  ftill  greater 
numbers  we  deftroy,  with  the  lofs  of  an  immenfe 
future  progeny,  by  fmothering  whole  fwarms  in 
the  hive,  in  order  to  obtain  the  honey.  Our 
neighbours  the  French  and  Dutch  have  found  out 
;i  method  to  prevent  this  deftruflion  and  it  is 
furprizing,  that  no  more  notice  has  been  taken  of 
what  Sir  George  Wheler  relates  concerning  the 
management  of  bees  in  Greece,  which  certainly 
deferves  the  confideration  of  our  farmers,  as  fucb 
a  practice  (or  fomething  of  the  like  nature)  would 
evidently  tend  to  their  very  great  emolument. 

The  Greek  bee-hives  (that  traveller  informs 
as)  are  made  of  willows  or  ofiers^  and  fhaped  like 
our  common  duft-bafkets,  being  wider  at  the 
top  than  at  bottom,  and  pkftered  with  clay  both 
within  and  without.  Acrofs  the  top  of  the  hive 
they  lay  broad  fiat  flicks,  covering  them,with  clay 
and  ftraw  to  fecure  them  from  the  weather-  To 
thefe  flicks  the  bees  faften  their  combs,  fo  that 
they  may  be  taken  out  whole>  one  by  one,  with  the 

great- 
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greateft  eafe  imaginable.    In  March  or  April,  to 
prevent  the  bees  from  fwarming  and  flying  away, 
they  feparate  with  a  knife  the  flicks  to  which  the 
combs  are  faftened,  taking  out  thofe  on  each  fide, 
and  placing  them  in  the  fame  order  in  another 
hive,  tiM  they  are  equally- divided.    Then  having 
furniflied  each  hive  with  more  flicks,  and  covered 
them  over  as  before,  they  fet  the  new  hive  in  the 
place  of  the  old  one,  removing  that  to  a  neigh- 
bouring ftand.    This  is  done  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  when  the  greateft  part  of  the  bees  are 
abroad  ;  who,  at  their  return  home,  divide  them- 
felves  without  much  difficulty,  fome  taking  to  the 
new  and  others  to  the  old  habitation.    In  Auguft 
they^  take  out  the  honey  after  the  fame  manner, 
that  is,  feparating  the  flicks  on  each  lide,  and 
taking  away  the  combs,  till  they  have  left  only 
fuch  a  quantity  in  the  middle,  as  they  judge  fuf- 
ficient  for  the  fupport  of  the  bees  in  winter; 
bruftiing  thofe  on  the  combs  into  the  hive  again, 
and  covering  it  afrefli  with  flicks  and  plafter. 
This  is  alfo  done  in  the  day-time,  when  mofl  of 
the  bees  are  abfent  from  the  hive,  and  arc  there- 
fore leaft  diflurbed  themfeives,   and  give  their  ^ 
plunderers  the  leaft  difturbance.    By  this  means 
the  bees  being  not  deftroyed,  as  is  the  cuflom  iii 
England  when  we  take  the  honey,  increafe  and 
multiply  prodigioufly,  and  make  their  maflers  am- 
ple amends  for  the  little  honey  they  leave  them  to 
feed  upon  in  the  winter.    Befides,  our  author  is 
of  opinion,  that  the  fmoke  of  the  fulphur  ufed 
to  deftroy  the  bees,  diminiihes  the  fragrancy  of 
the  wax,  and  cannot  communicate  any  good  fla- 
vour to  the  honey  ^. 

H  6  AN- 

*  This  is  the  account  Sir  George  Wheler  gives  of  the 
management  of  bees  at  a  Greek  monaflery  on  mount  Hymet- 
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A  N  T  I  Q^U  I  T  I  E  S.. 

THE  remains  of  antiquity  to  be  met  with  la 
that  part  of  the  Turkilh  dominions  we  are 
Jiow  furveying,  efpecially  in  Greece  and  fome  of 
the  neighbouring  iflands,  are  almoft  innumerable, 
and  many  of  them  too  infignificant  to  be  mention- 
ed;  but  we  fliall  endeavour  to  give  a  defcription  of 
fuch  as  have  chiefly  engaged  the  attention  of  tra- 
vellersj  beginning  with  thofe  of  Conftantinople, 
the  capital  of  the  Ottoman  empire* 

The  Hippodrome,  or  Place  for  Horfe^races^  is 
a  famous  fquare  in  that  city,  now  called  Atmeidan 
by  the  Turks,  which  is  almoft  a  tranflation  of  its 
ancient  name.  At  in  their  language  fignifying  a 
Horfe,  and  Meidan  a  Place       It  is  ftill  of  the 

tiis,  which  IS  celebrated  for  the  beft  honey  in  all  Greece,^ 
snd  from  whence  a  great  q-aantity  is  fent  to  Conftantinople^ 
The  fame  author  mentions  another  monaftery  called  PendeJi^ 
Bot  far  from  Hymettus,  which  in  his  time  was  under  ths 
prote6lion  of  the  fultanefs  mother,  and  the  monks  were 
obliged  to  pay  upon  that  account  lix  thoufand  weight  of 
honey  every  year  to  a  new  mofque  which  /he  built  at  Con- 
it  antmople,  and  to  furnifii  it  with  as-  much  more  at  the  price 
of  five  dollars  the  quintal.  He  adds,  that  thefe  good  fathers 
have  feldom  iefs  than  five  thoufand  ftocks  of  bees>  with  a 
great  deal  of  arable  land,  vineyards,  plantations  of  olive- 
trees,  herds  of  cattle,  flocks  of  fheep,  and  all  other  conveni- 
cncies  their  manner  of  life  requires. 

*  According  to  M.  Tournefbrt,  this  place  is  put  almo{| 
to  the  fame  ules  it  was  originally,  for  on  Fiidays,  when  th« 
fervice  ?.t  the  mofques  is  over,  the  Turkifli  youth,  well  dreffed 
and  lucuutLd,  aflbmhle  together  to  exercife  themfelves  in  feats 
of  horleman&ip.  They  divide  themfelves  into  two  compa- 
nies 5  and,  on  a  fignal  given,  one  ftarts  from  each  end,  riding 
full-fpeed'  with  a  long  kind  of  dart  in  his  hand.  Each  throws 
h']s  dart  at  his  adverfary,  and  th^  other  endeavours  to  avoid  it 
in  v7hlch  confifts  the  exGcllency  of  the  performance.  Their 
iioi  fes  are  very  fvvift,  and  the  riders  manage  them  with  Vvson- 
d&s£aL  dexteriJ:y  aad  addrefs^  ^ 
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fame  dimenfions  as  it  was  formerly,  viz,  about 
four  hundred  and  fifty  paces  in  length,  and  a  hun- 
dred in  breadth  ;  but  of  all  its  fine  ornaments^ 
there  are  now  only  two  remaining.  The  firft  is 
an  Obelifk  of  granite  or  Thebaic  marble,  of  one 
fingle  piece,  about  fifty  feet  high,  terminating  in 
a  point,  and  charged  with  hieroglyphicks  now  un- 
intelligible;  a  proof,  however,  of  its  being  very 
ancient,  and  wrought  in  Egypt.  It  ftands  011 
four  little  brazen  pillars,  upon  a  pedeftal  eight  or 
ten  feet  high,  on  which  are  two  infcriptions,  the 
one  in  Greek,  the  other  in  Latin,  importing,  that 
the  emperor  Theodofius  caufed  it  to  be  fet  up  a- 
gain,  after  it  had  lain  upon  the  ground  a  confi- 
derable  time;  that  the  engineer  who  undertook 
this  tafk  was  named  Proclus,  and  that  he  com- 
pleated  it  in  two  and  thirty  days.  Each  fide  of 
the  pedeftal  is  likewife  adorned  with  curious  bafs- 
reliefs,  one  of  which,  on  the  north,  reprefents  the 
workmen  and  machines  whereby  the  obelifk  was 
raifed,  and  alfo  the  obelifk  itfelf,  both  upright 
and  lying  upon  the  ground.  Another  range  of 
fculptures  below  reprefents  the  Hippodrome  as  it 
was  formerly,  with  two  obelifks,  two  men  on 
horfeback,  and  feveral  people  on  foot.  On  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  pedeftal  are  carved  four  chariots, 
two  of  which  are  drawn  by  a  pair^  and  the  other 
by  four  horfes,  with  each  of  them  a  driver ;  and 
on  the  fame  fide  are  twenty  or  thirty  figures 
clothed  in  gowns,  with  others  in  a  fighting  po- 
fture,  armed  with  bucklers.  On  the  eafl  fide  is 
reprefented  a  promifcuous  company  of  men  and 
women,  dancing  and  playing  upon  mufical  inflru- 
ments  of  feveral  kinds  ;  and  higher  up  are  two 
ranges,  whereof  little  appears  but  the  heads, 
which  were  probably  intended  for  the  fpedtators. 
The  weft  fide  is  adorned  with  figures  in  a  fuppliant 

poflure^ 
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pofture,  making  prefents  to  the  emperor  Theodo-^ 
fius,  who  is  feated  on  a  throne,  with  his  two  fons 
Honorius  and  Arcadius,  and  attended  by  his  no- 
bles.—This  obelilk  had  formerly  on  the  top  of  it 
a  brazen  pine-apple,  which  was  thrown  down  by 
an  earthquake,  as  we  are  informed  by  Nicetas,  ia 
his  life  of  St.  Ignatius,  patriarch  of  Conftantinople. 

At  the  oppofite  end  of  the  Hippodrome  there  is 
another  obelifk,  confifting  of  feveral  pieces  of 
white  marble,  and  raifed  upon  a  pedeftal  of  the 
fame  J  but  when  Sir  George  Wheler  faw  it,  in 
1675,  the  top  of  it  was  broken  ofF,  and  the  reft 
looked  ready  to  fall.  M.  Tournefort,  who  was  at 
Conftantinople  in  1700,  gives  the  fame  account 
of  this  obelifk,  and  adds,  that  it  was  formerly  co- 
vered with  plates  of  brafs,  which  he  fuppofes  were 
adorned  with  bafs-reliefs  and  other  ornaments, 
an  infcription  on  its  bafe  reprefenting  it  as  a  very 
wonderful  work,  and  made  ftill  more  beautiful  by 
the  emperor  Conftantine,  the  fon  of  Romanus. 

Between  the  two  obelifks  we  have  been  de- 
fcribing  flood  a  pillar  ♦of  brafs,  about  fifteen  feet 
high,  reprefenting  three  ferpents  twifted  fpirally 
round  each  other  like  a  roll  of  tobacco,  the  wreaths 
diminifhing  gradually  from  the  bafe  to  the  top, 
where  the  heads  of  the  ferpents  parted  diiFerent 
ways,  bending  outwards  in  a  triangular  form.  In 
the  year  1700  the  pillar  was  thrown  down,  and 
the  heads  broken  off  and  carried  away;  and  fome 
years  afterwards  the  pillar  itfelf  was  removed, 
but  what  is  become  of  it  we  are  not  able  to  fay.—i 
The  hiftory  of  this  column  is  very  uncertain;  but 
there  is  great  reafon  to  fuppofe,  with  M.  Tourne- 
fort, that  it  was  brought  originally  from  Delphos, 
where  it  ferved  to  fupport  the  famous  golden  tripod 
of  Apollo.    Sir  George  V/heler  conjcdures,  that 
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It  was  anciently  placed  on  the  top  of  the  obelifk 
laft  defcribed. 

In  the  great  ftreet  leading  to  Adrianople,  ftands 
the  Burnt  Column,  as  it  is  now  called,  being  fa 
black  and  fcorched  by  the  frequent  fires  that  have 
happened  near  it,  that  one  can  fcarce  difcover  what 
it  is  made  of :  upon  a  narrow  infpeclion,  however, 
it  appears  to  be  compofed  of  feveral  pieces  of  por- 
phyry, the  joints  whereof  are  bound  about  with 
rings  of  brafs.  It  is  raifed  upon  a  fquare  marble 
pedeftal,  every  way  four  yards  broad,  and  fix  yards 
high  ;  and  towards  the  top  of  it  there  is  a  Greek 
infcription,  implying,  that  this  admirable  piece  of 
workmanfliip,  being  ruined  by  time,  was  ere£led 
anew  by  the  emperor  Manuel  Comnenus,  who 
reigned  in  the  twelfth  century.  This  pillar  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  brought  from  Rome  by 
Conftantine  the  Great,  who  caufed  a  beautiful 
brazen  ftatue  of  Apollo  to  be  placed  upon  it,  and 
called  by  his  own  name;  which  ftatue,  according 
to  hiftory,  was  either  ftruck  down  by  lightning, 
or  blown  off  and  demolifhed,  feveral  perfons  be- 
ing dafhed  to  pieces  by  its  fall.  In  a  word,  the 
column,  though  very  ancient,  has  not  fufFered  fo 
much  by  length  of  time,  as  by  fires,  ftorms,  and 
earthquakes. 

In  a  part  of  the  city,  lying  fouth  from  the  Hip- 
podrome, ftood,'  till  about  fifty  years  ago,  the  Hi- 
ftorical  Pillar,  fo  called,  becaufe  it  was  covered 
with  bafs-reliefs  from  top  to  bottom,  reprefenting 
the  victories  of  the  emperor  Arc2.dius.  The  con- 
quered towns  were  denoted  by  the  figures  of  v/o- 
men,  whofe  heads  were  crowned  with  towers  5 
and  amongft  them  the  emperor  appeared  fitting  ia 
a  kind  of  elbow-chair,  with  tw^o  angels  over  his 
head,  fupporting  the  Labarum  or  ftandard  of  the 
chriftian  emperors.    The  Iculptures  were  much 

bettejr 
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better  than  moft  performances  of  the  fame  date, 
that  is,  in  th^  declenfion  of  the  Roman  empire. 
The  horfes  in  particular  were  finely  done;  and  the 
artift  had  taken  pains  to  make  the  figures  appear 
of  an  equal  bignefs  to  the  eye  at  all  the  diftances, 
thofe  near  the  top  feeming  juft  as  large  as  thofe  at 
the  bottom.  This  column  was  of  plain  white 
marble,  but  blackened  and  disfigured  by  fires  as 
well  as  the  former.  It  was  a  hundred  and  forty- 
feven  feet  high,  and  had  a  pair  of  winding  flairs 
within  it,  but  fo  much  broken  and  decayed,  that 
they  were  entirely  ufelefs. 

There  is  another  monument  of  antiquity  which 
was  fcarce  taken  notice  of  before  Sir  George  Whe- 
ler,  who  difcovered  it  in  a  private  court-yard  a- 
bouthalf  way  between  the  Hippodrome  and  Adria- 
nople  gate.  It  is  a  pillar  erected  to  the  emperor 
Marcian  by  Tatianus,  as  appears  from  an  inscrip- 
tion on  the  pedeftal,  who  was  undoubtedly  the 
fame  that  afiured  Marcian,  when  he  was  only  a 
private  foldier,  that  he  fliould  live  to  be  advanced 
to  the  imperial  throne ;  and  the  event  having  ve- 
rified the  prediction,  he  made  Tatianus  governor 
of  Conftantinople.  This  column  is  of  granite, 
and  has  an  urn  of  white  marble  on  the  top  of  it, 
wherein  Marcian's  heart  was  probably  depofited  j 
and  it  is  fiippofed  a  flatue  of  that  emperor  was 
placed  upon  the  urn,  as  the  above-mentioned  in- 
fer iption  feem^s  to  intimate. 

Let  us  now  take  a  view  of  the  antiquities  of 
Athens,  which  are  ftill  very  numerous,  notwith- 
ftanding  thehavock  that  time  and  barbarous  igno- 
rance has  made  amongft  them.  That  which  claims 
our  firft  attention,  is  an  ancient  temple  of  Minerv^a, 
now  aTurkilh  mofque,  which  is  all  built  of  white 
marble,  and  is  perhaps  the  moft  beautiful  piece  of 
antiquity  now  in  being.    It  is  about  two  hundred 
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and  eighteen  feet  in  length,  and  ninety-eight  in 
breadth ;  and  has  on  every  fide  an  afcent  of  five 
fleps,  that  feem  contrived  as  a  bafis  to  the  portico, 
which  is  fupported  by  channelled  pillars  of  the 
Doric  order,  running  all  round  the  temple.  Thefe 
pillars  are  forty-fix  in  number,  two  and  forty  feet 
high,  and  feventeen  feet  and  a  half  in  circumfe- 
rence. The  front  and  frize  round  about  the  tem- 
ple were  charged  with  hiftorical  figures  of  admi- 
rable v/orkmanfhip,  many  of  which  v/ere  (landing 
about  a  hundred  years  ago, — The  back  front  of 
this  temple  was  adorned  with  figures  reprefenting 
the  conteft  between  Neptune  and  Minerva,  about 
naming  the  city  of  Athens  ;  but  they  are  likevvile 
all  fallen  down.  The  architrave  was  alfo  charged 
with  bafs-reliefs,  cut  in  fquares  at  feveral  diitances, 
which  reprefented  the  wars  of  the  Athenians, 
particularly  their  vidory  at  Marathon,  and  that 
over  the  Gauls  in  Myfia.  Within  the  portico  we 
fee  a  range  of  fculptures,  which  are  undoubtedly 
as  ancient  as  the  temple  itfelf,  and  of  excellent 
workmanftiip,  reprefenting  facrifices,  proceffions, 
and  other  ceremonies  of  the  heathen  worfhip* 
This,  like  other  Pagan  temples,  was  almofl:  en- 
tirely dark  within,  having  no  other  light  but  what 
came  in  at  the  doors ;  but  there  is  now  a  window 
at  the  eaft  end  of  it,  which  was  made  by  the  Greek 
chriftians  when  they  were  in  poffeffion  of  it,  and 
ufed  it  for  divine  lervice.  Towards  the  bottom 
of  this  window  there  are  feveral  ftones,  which  ad- 
mit through  them  a  yellowifli  light,  and  have  been 
reprefented  as  miraculous,  and  faid  to  fhine  in  the 
dark,  but  are  in  reality  only  a  kind  of  tranfparent 
marble    — As  to  the  founders  of  this  beautiful 

temple, 

*  This  is  the  fort  of  marble,  as  §ir  George  Wheler  ob- 
ferves,  which  Pliny  calls  Phengites  j  <aiid  the  temple  of  For- 
tune^ 
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temple,  the  body  of  it  was  built  by  Pericles,  ttf 
which  Attalus  added  the  magnificent  portico  :  but 
the  emperor  Adrian  moft  probably  repaired  it,  and 
^idorned  it  with  the  figures  on  each  front ;  for  the 
whitenefs  of  the  marble,  and  that  emperor's  ftatue 
among  the  figures,  plainly  fliew  thofe  fculptures 
to  be  of  a  later  date  than  the  temple  itfelf. 

Not  far  north  from  the  temple  of  Minerva 
Jjands  that  of  Eredlheus,  which  is  a  fort  of  double 
building,  as  Paufanias  defcribes  it,  through  the 
lefTer  part  whereof  we  enter  into  the  larger.  The 
roof  of  the  large  building  is  fupported  by  chan- 
nelled Ionic  pillars,  but  the  capitals  feem  to  be  a 
mixture  of  the  Doric  and  Ionic  orders. — On  the 
fouth  fide  of  Minerva's  temple  are  fome  ancient 
ruins,  with  fome  ftatues  of  women  in  the  walls, 
which  Dr.  Spon  imagined  to  be  the  Graces.  They 
are  cloathed,  indeed,  contrary  to  the  ufual  manner 
of  reprefenting  thofe  deities  ;  but  that  the  Graces 
were  not  always  reprefented  naked,  appears  from 
Paufanias,  who  has  defcribed  their  lliatues  and 
temple. 

Descending  from  the  Acropolis  or  caftle,  in 
which  are  the  antiquities  already  mentioned,  we 
come  to  the  remains  of  the  theatre  of  Bacchus, 
the  ancient  feats  whereof  are  ruined ;  but  where 
they  were,  and  their  diftance  from  each  other, 
may  ftill  be  difcerned.  The  front  towards  the  fea 
has  beft  efcaped  the  injuries  of  time;  for  there  are 
three  rows  of  arches  remaining,  one  above  ano- 
ther ;  but  the  femicircular  area  below  the  feats^ 

tune,  built  by  Nero,  was  of  this  ftone,  which  by  its  trans- 
parency fupplied  the  want  of  windows,  fo  that  the  infide  re- 
ceived light  enough,  even  when  the  doors  were  fliut.  It  was 
anciently  found  in  Cappadocia,  but  it  is  far  from  being  pecu- 
liar to  that  country,  very  beautiful  pieces  of  it  having  been 
fyund  in  Perbyfliirc,  as  well  as  in  France  and  Germany. 

and 
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and  the  fcene,  (or  that  part  of  the  theatre  affigned 
for  the  adlors)  are  ahuoft  filled  with  the  ruins  of 
the  reft  of  the  building.  The  whole  ftrudure  was 
of  white  marble,  and  anciently  adorned  with  the 
ftatues  of  Menander,  Euripides,  Sophocles,  and 
iEfchylus,  their  moft  celebrated  dramatic  v/riters. 
At  a  little  diftance  from  the  theatre,  the  founda- 
tions of  fome  arches  are  to  be  feen,  fuppofed  to 
be  the  remains  of  the  portico  of  Eumenes,  where 
the  actors  o;ot  their  plays  by  heart,  and  the  citi- 
zens ufed  frequently  to  walk  for  the  fake  of  the  air 
and  converfation  *, 

In  the  fide  of  the  rock  whereon  the  caftle  ftands, 
there  is  a  little  church,  or  rather  grotto,  the  front 
whereof  is  adorned  with  three  miarbie  pilafters  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  fuftaining  an  architrave  of 
the  fame,  with  a  fedent  figure  on  the  top  of  it 
without  a  head,  and  feveral  Greek  infcriptions, 
from  whence  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  belonged  to  a 
Gymnafium,  or  to  have  been  a  monument  ereded 
in  honour  of  fuch  as  had  been  victors  in  the  gym- 
naftic  exercifes,  which  were  wreflling,  running, 
throwing  the  quoit,  and  feveral  others,  contri- 
buting either  to  the  prefervation  of  health,  the 
defence  of  the  body,  or  mirth  and  recreation. 

To  the  fouth-eaft  of  the  caftle  are  yet  ftanding 
feventeen  beautiful  columns  of  the  Corinthian  or- 
der, called  Adrian's  pillars,  as  being  thought  to 
be  the  remains  of  that  emperor's  palace,  which 
was  probably  the  greatefl-  ornament  of  Athens 
when  the  ftrudture  was  entire.  They  are  of  ad- 
mirable white  marble,  above  fifty  feet  high,  in- 

*  From  their  difputing  as  tliey  walked  under  the  porticos 
of  the  Lyceum  at  Athens,  the  diiciples  of  Ariftotle  were 
called  Peripateticks  5  and  from  Zeno's  teaching  under  a  por- 
tico or  piazza,  which  the  Greeks  call  Stoa,  his  followers  ob- 
jtained  the  name  of  Stoicks. 

eluding 
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eluding  the  capitals  and  bafes,  and  about  eightcert 
in  circumference.  It  appears,  however,  from  a 
view  of  the  place,  that  there  were  originally  fix: 
rows  of  them,  twenty  in  each  row,  which  fup- 
ported  a  portico  of  furprizing  beauty  and  magni- 
ficence, inclofed  within  a  cloifler,  wherein  were 
divers  little  rooms,  v/hofe  cielinj^s  were  of  alabiifter 
g  It,  and  the  whole  adorned  with  fine  ftatues  and 
paintings. — Paufanias  likewife  mentions  an  excel- 
lent library  coHedled  by  Adrian,  and  a  Gymnafium 
bearing  his  name,  of  which  there  are  no  footfteps 
to  be  feen  ;  but  there  are  fome  remains  of  an  aque- 
<iu£l  begun  by  that  emperor,  and  finifhed  by  An- 
toninus Pius,  as  appears  from  an  infcription  on 
an  architrave  fupported  by  two  Ionic  pillars  *. 

Just  without  the  city  ftands  the  temple  of 
Thefeus,  another  noble  monument  of  antiquity 
fiill  remaining,  which,  as  to  its  matter,  form, 
and  order  of  architefture,  exactly  refembles  that 
of  Minerva.  With  refpeft  to  the  workmanftiip, 
it  may  be  deemed  a  mafter-piece  ;  nor  is  it  eafy 
to  be  parallelled,  much  lefs  eifceeded,  by  any 
other  ftru£lure.  \\  ithin  the  portico,  at  the  weft 
end,  there  is  a  bafs-relief,  reprefenting  the  battle 
of  the  Centaurs ;  and  at  the  eaft  end  there  feems 
to  be  a  continuation  of  that  hiftory :  there  are 
likewife  feveral  figures  of  women,  which  Mr. 
Vernon  takes  to  be  Pirithous's  bride,  and  the 
other  ladies  who  attended  at  the  wedding.  On  the 
outfide  of  the  portico,  in  the  fpaces  between  the 

*  Aquedu6ls  were  not  common  at  Athens  before  the 
times  of  the  Romans,  the  want  of  them  being  fupplied  by- 
wells,  fome  of  which  were  dug  by  private  perfons,  and 
others  at  the  public  expence.  At  prefent  the  town  is  well 
furnifhed  with  water,  brought  by  aquedu6ls  under  ground 
from  the  rivers  lUfliis  and  Eridanus,  and  conveyed  to  many 
private  houfes,  as  well  as  to  commpn  fountains. 

triglyphs^ 
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tr'iglyphs,  are  reprefented  feveral  feats  ofThefeus, 
particularly  in  wreftling,  where  all  the  locks  and 
poftures  of  that  art,  in  which  he  excelled,  are  ad- 
mirably well  expreffed.  He  is  alfo  exhibited  as 
encountering  bulls,  bears,  and  other  monfters  : 
but  time  has  pretty  much  injured  many  of  thefe 
figures,  the  temple  having  been  built  foon  after 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  when  the  Athenians,  un- 
der the  condudl  of  the  brave  Miltiades,  gained  fo 
fignal  a  viftory  over  the  Perfian  army,  that  is,  al- 
moft  five  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  our 
Saviour. 

The  Tower  of  Andronicus,  or  Temple  of  the 
Eight  Winds,  is  yet  ftanding  at  Athens,  and  is 
worth  a  traveller's  obfervation.  It  is  an  odtogo- 
nal  ftrufture,  on  each  fide  of  which  is  a  winged 
figure  reprefenting  one  of  the  winds,  with  the  name 
wrote  over  it  in  Greek  capitals ;  and  underneath 
thefe  figures,  only  feparated  from  them  by  a  frize, 
are  fo  many  fun-dials,  accommodated  to  the  diffe- 
rent fides  of  the  tower.  The  roof  of  the  building 
confifl:s  of  little  planks  of  marble,  broad  at  bot- 
tom, but  meeting  all  in  a  point  at  top,  fo  as  to 
form  a  kind  of  pyramid  of  more  than  thirty  fides ; 
on  the  fummit  whereof  there  was  formerly  a  bra- 
zen Triton,  with  a  fwitch  in  his  hand,  pointing 
to  the  quarter  from  whence  the  wind  came ;  but 
this  weather-cock  is  long  fince  deftroyed.  The 
figures  are  of  excellent  workmanfliip,  each  ex- 
prejfTing  the  nature  of  the  wind  it  is  intended  to 
reprefent. 

In  the  fouth-weft  part  of  Athens  ftands  a  beau- 
tiful little  fl:ru6lure,  commonly  called  the  Lan- 
thorn  of  Demofl:henes,  on  account  of  a  tradition, 
that  the  orator  ftiut  himfelf  up  there  in  order  to 
purfue  his  ftudies  without  interruption,  having 
lirft  cut  off  one  half  of  his  be^rd,  the  more  efFed- 

tu^lly 
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tuallyto  reftrain  himfelf  from  appearing  in  public! 
but  the  real  defign  of  this  piece  of  antiquity  will 
beft  appear  by  confidering  its  form  and  ornaments. 
It  is  a  round  edifice  of  white  marble,  only  fix  feet 
in  diameter  within,  and  fliaped  fo  much  like  a 
lanthorn,  that  it  is  no  wonder  it  has  obtained  that 
name.  The  roof  is  fufliained  by  fix  fluted  columns 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  nine  feet  and  a  half  high  ; 
and  the  fpace  between  the  columns  is  taken  up 
with  pannels  of  marble,  of  one  ftone  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom.  T  he  frize  above  thefe  columns 
confifts  of  one  circular  ftone,  and  another  entire 
ftone  forms  the  roof  or  cupola,  which  is  carved  fo 
as  to  refemble  fcales  lying  one  over  another,  and 
crowned  with  a  fort  of  ftem  like  the  focket  of  a 
candleftick,  (as  Sir  George  Wheler  reprefents  it) 
or  rather  (as  Mr.  Vernon)  like  a  plume  of  fea- 
thers. On  the  frize  are  beautifully  reprefented  in 
relievo  feveral  of  the  labours  and  exploits  of  Her- 
cules, as  is  judged  from  fome  of  the  figures  being 
cloathed  with  lions  fkins.  There  is  alfo  an  in- 
fcription  on  the  frize,  which  gives  fome  reafon  to 
conje£lure,  that  this  fabric  was  a  temple  dedicated 
to  Hercules,  by  thofe  who  had  been  vidtors  in  the 
public  games.  Be  this  as  it  will,  it  appears  from 
the  fame  infcription  to  be  of  great  antiquity,  and 
to  have  been  built  above  three  hundred  and  thirty 
years  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour. 

Some  remains  of  the  Odeum,  or  Mufic-theatre, 
built  by  Pericles,  are  ftill  to  be  feen,  being  the 
foundations  of.  a  femicircular  ftrudture,  about  a 
hundred  and  forty  paces  in  diameter.  Within  the 
area  there  is  a  fquare  elevation  five  or  fix  feet  high, 
with  fteps  to  the  top  of  it  i  and  on  e;ich  fide  are 
feveral  feats  or  ftone-benches,  fuppofed  to  have 
been  intended  for  the  muficians.  From  thefe  feats, 
however,  Si|"  George  Whelef  feems  rather  to  think; 
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tTiis  was  the  place  where  the  fenate  or  court  of  the 
Areopagus  ufed  to  affemble,  which  was  fo  famous 
for  its  antiquity,  and  the  juftice  and  impartiality 
of  its  decrees*. 

There  are  feveral  other  noble  monuments  of 
antiquity  to  be  feen  at  Athens,  particularly  the 
remains  of  a  Stadium  built  by  Lycurgus,  and  en- 
larged by  Herodes  Atticus ;  which  was  of  fuch  a 
llupendous  bignefs,  according  to  Paufanias,  that 
it  looked  like  a  mountain  of  white  marble.  Very 
little  of  the  ^ftone-work  is  at  prefent  remaining, 
but  its  form  and  dimenfions  are  yet  to  be  dif- 
cerned. —  Adrian's  gate,  and  part  of  the  temples 
of  Auguftus  and  Jupiter  Olympius,  are  worth  the 
attention  of  the  curious. — To  thefe  we  might  add 
many  inscriptions,  bafs-reliefs,  and  things  of  ths 
like  nature,  which  our  defign  does  not  require  us 
to  fet  down  or  defcribe ;  but  if  the  reader  has  a 
tafte  that  way,  we  refer  him,  for  a  more  pai'ticu- 
lar  account  of  the  Athenian  antiquities,  to  Sir 
George  Wheler  and  other  travellers. 

*  The  time  of  the  inftitution  of  this  tribunal  is  not  known, 
fome  referring  it  to  Solon,  and  others  carrying  it  as  high  as 
Cecrops  j  nor  are  authors  agreed  as  to  the  reafon  of  its  name, 
or  the  number  of  perfons  of  which  it  was  compofed.  Its  repu- 
tation was  certainly  very  great,  not  only  in  Greece,  but  a- 
ITiong  foreign  dates,  and  even  among  the  Romans  themfelves, 
who  often  fubmitted  their  moft  difficult  caufes  to  its.decifion. 
This  aflembly  fat  in  the  open  air,  as  was  anciently  the  cuftom 
in  all  courts  of  judicature  that  had  cognizance  of  murder; 
partly  becaufe  it  was  unlawful  for  the  accufer  and  criminal  in 
fuch  cafes  to  be  under  the  fame  roof }  and  partly  that  the 
judges,  whofe  perfons  were  reckoned  facred,  might  not  be 
polluted  by  converfing  with  fuch  heinous  malefa61ors.  They 
alfo  heard  and  determined  caufesinthe  night-time,  th?.t  they 
might  be  the  lefs  diverted  from  their  attention  to  the  bulinefs 
in  hand  j  and  all  pleadings  before  them  were  to  be  funple, 
without  j^xordiuH);  digreffioH;  or  peroration. 


At 
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At  Corinth,  and  about  the  neighbouring  Illh* 
mus,  fo  famous  for  the  folemn  games  there  cele- 
brated  by  the  ancients  *,  fome  remains  of  anti- 
quity are  yet  to  be  difcovered,  but  none  fo  entire 
as  thofe  we  have  been  defcribing.    Our  country- 
man juft  mentioned  takes  notice  of  very  few^  in 
Corinth  itfelf,  and  the  chief  of  thofe  are  onJy  ten 
or  eleven  pillars  ftanding  upright,  which,  from 
their  fituation,  he  judged  to  have  fupported  the 
portico  of  fome  temple.    They  are  of  the  Doric 
order,  fluted,  and  of  a  common  hard  (tone ;  but 
their  proportion  feems  to  vary  confiderably  from 
the  rules  of  the  ancients,  their  circumference  be- 
ing eighteen  feet,  and  their  height  not  much  above 
-twenty.    On  the  north  fide  of  the  market-place 
there  is  alfo  a  heap  of  ruins  of  brick-work,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  either  part  of  a  temple,  or  of  a  Roman 
bath. — At  mount  Oneius,  on  the  Ifthmus,  are  to 
be  feen  the  ruins  of  the  town,  of  the  Ifthmian 
theatre,  and  of  feveral  ftately  temples  and  other 
edifices  mentioned  by  Paufanias ;  and  in  many 
places  one  may  difcern  the  foundations  of  the  walls 
built  by  the  Lacedaemonians  from  one  fea  to  the 
other,  to  prevent  the  incurfions  of  their  enemies. 
They  were  repaired  by  the  Venetians  when  they 
were  in  poffeffion  of  ttie  JVIorea,  but  they  have 
been  fmce  deftroyed. 

*  The  Ifthmian  games,  In  honour  of  Neptune,  were  fo- 
lemnized  every  fifth  year  with  incredible  magnificence,  and 
drew  together  a  prodigious  concourfe  of  fpeStators  from  all 
parts  of  Greece.  The  vi<5lors  were  at  iirft  rewarded  with 
garlands  of  pine-leaves,  but  afterwards  with  a  wreath  of 
parftey,  which  was  alfo  the  reward  of  the  Nemean  conque- 
rors 5  whereby  the  inftitutors  of  thofe  games  undoubtedly 
intended  to  intimate,  that  honour  only,  not  mean  and  fordid 
intereft,  fliould  be  the  motiye  of  great  anions  and  under- 
takings. 
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ILet  us  now  leave  the  Continent,  and  furvey 
the  antiquities  to  be  met  with  in  the  ifland  of  De- 
los,  which  v/as  famed  among  the  ancients  for  be- 
ing the  birth-place  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  In  this 
illand  was  a  magnificent  temple  dedicated  to  A- 
pollo,  which  is  now  a  vafl:  heap  of  ruins,  lying 
in  fuch  a  confufcd  manner,  that  it  is  impoffible  to 
determine  fo  much  as  the  form  of  that  ftrudlure. 
Amongft  thefe  ruins  are  the  remains  of  a  col  offal 
ftatue  of  Apollo,  which  has  lofl:  its  head,  arms, 
and  feet;  and  the  reft  of  it  is  broken  into  two 
pieces,  the  one  confiding  of  the  belly  and  thighs, 
the  other  of  the  back  and  fhoulders.  The  back 
is  two  yards  broad,  and  the  other  parts  propor- 
tionably  large;  fo  that  M.  Tournefort  imagines 
it  was  placed  on  the  frontifpiece  of  the  temple, 
and  appeared  no  bigger  than  the  life,  from  whence 
one  may  judge  of  the  height  of  that  edifice.  This 
ftatue  appears  to  have  been  an  admirable  piece  of 
Jculpture,  the  rings  of  hair  falling  down  the  fiioul- 
ders  being  particularly  beautiful.  A  large  piece 
of  marble,  fifteen  feet  and  a  half  long,  ten  feet 
nine  inches  broad,  and  two  feet  three  inches  thick, 
is  to  be  feen  among  the  ruins,  which  v/as  un- 
doubtedly the  plinth  of  this  gigantic  ftatue,  an 
infcription  upon  it,  fliewing  that  it  was  dedicated 
to  Apollo  by  the  people  of  Naxos. — Not  far  from 
the  ftatue  Sir  George  Wheier  found  half  the  body 
of  a  woman,  the  drapery  whereof  was  carved  fo 
well,  that  it  feemed  to  be  the  work  of  no  lefs  a 
matter  than  the  foi'mer.  Juft  by  this  he  faw  the 
body  and  fore  part  of  a  Centaur,  on  which  the 
fculptor  had  fo  well  difplayed  his  fkill,  that  life 
and  vigour  appeared  in  every  vein  and  mufcle. 
The  head  and  neck  of  a  horfe,  part  of  the  figure 
of  a  woman,  and  feveral  fragments  of  lions,  are 
alfo  found  in  thefc  noble  ruins,  which  in  general 
Vol.  III.  I  confili 
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confift  of  huge  pieces  of  broken  columns,  archi* 
traves,  bafes,  capitals,  &c.  all  mingled  together 
in  the  utmoft  diforder  and  confufion. 

At  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  ruins  of  this  tem- 
ple lie  thofe  of  a  portico,  which  from  an  infcrip- 
tion  appears  to  have  been  erefted  by  Philip  king 
of  Macedon,  and  confifts  of  columns  and  archi- 
traves truly  magnificent.  Thefe  architraves  hav^e 
cfcaped  breaking  and  carrying  away,  being  in- 
chafed  into  the  tops  of  the  columns,  which  are 
angular  towards  the  bafe,  and  channelled  upwards, 
compofed  of  feveral  pieces,  and  of  the  Corinthian 
order.  Each  architrave  is  one  foot  eight  inches 
deep,  ten  feet  in  length,  and  two  and  a  half  in 
thicknefs,  and  the  largeft  diameter  of  thecokmns 
is  tvv^o  feet  four  inches. 

About  three  hundred  paces  from  this  portico 
we  come  to  the  remains  of  a  beautiful  marble 
theatre,  whofe  circumference  is  five  hundred  feer, 
and  its  diameter,  including  the  fteps,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty.  Juft  before  the  opening  of  the 
theatre  there  are  eight  or  nine  vaults  in  a  row, 
feparated  from  each  other  by  a  wall,  in  which  there 
is  a  little  arch,  ferving  for  a  paffage  from  one  to 
another.  Dr.  Spon  imagined  them  to  have  been  a 
kind  of  cifterns  or  refervoirs  of  water,  but  it  is  more 
likely  they  were  to  keep  lions  and  other  wild  beafts 
in,  which  ufed  to  be  baited  in  the  theatres  of  the 
ancients.  Thefe  cellars  were  not  arched  over, 
but  covered  with  huge  pieces  of  marble  cut  like 
beams,  with  proper  openings  to  let  in  the  light, 
and  to  bring  the  animals  in  and  out. 

Near  the  foot  of  mount  Cynthus,  which  runs 
almoft  crofs  the  ifland,  we  find  the  remains  of  a 
temple,  as  they  arefuppofed  to  be,  viz.  nine  pil- 
lars of  marble  difpofed  in  a  circle,  three  {landing 
upright,  and  fix  fallen  to  the  ground.    This  tern- 
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pie  had  a  mofaic  pavement,  and  underneath  thefe 
columns  moft  beautiful  vaults  have  been  difco- 
vered. — This  mountain  is  fteep  and  craggy,  con- 
fiding of  little  elfe  but  a  kind  of  greyifh  marble; 
and  Sir  George  Wheler  imagines,  that  the  way  up 
.the  mountain  (v/hich  is  deep,  broad,  and  w^ind- 
ing)  was  originally  a  quarry  from  whence  the 
marble  was  dug,  it  refembling  many  quarries  he 
afterwards  faw  in  Attica.  On  the  top  of  the  hill 
are  to  be  feen-the  foundations  of  a  citadel  which 
commanded  the  v/hole  ifland  ;  and  all  the  way  up, 
on  each  fide  of  the  road,  it  appears  to  have  been 
formerly  adorned  with  temples,  porticos,  or  other 
ftructures,  as  the  foundations  of  walls,  and  a  vaii 
number  of  columns,  pedettals,  architraves,  and 
other  fragments  of  excellent  marble,  fufficiently 
demonftrate. 

I  N  another  part  of  the  ifland  not  far  from  the 
fea,  there  are  ftill  ftanding  fix  or  feven  pillars  of 
granite,  which  the  people  of  the  neighbouring 
iflands  (for  Delos  is  not  inhabited)  call  the  School, 
from  a  tradition  that  there  was  anciently  a  Gym- 
nafium  in  that  place.  Between  twenty  and  thirty 
columns  are  lying  upon  the  ground  near  thofe 
which  are  ftanding,  moft  of  them  nine  or  ten  feet 
high,  but  of  different  diameters,  and  feem  to 
have  fupported  a  fquare  ftrufture ;  but  that  it 
was  a  Gymnafium  is  not  very  likely,  though  pro- 
bably there  was  one  in  the  ifland. 

About  a  hundred  paces  from  this  fuppofed 
Gymnafium  we  fee  an  oval  bafon,  almoft  three 
hundred  feet  long  and'tv/o  hundred  broad,  lined 
round  v/ith  a  wall  as  high  as  its  banks,  which  is 
faced  with  a  thick  cement  proper  to  contain  wa- 
ter.   This  is  thouo-ht  to  have  been  a  Naumachia, 

o  ^ 

or  place  for  naval  exercifes ;  for  though  vv^e  havc^ 
liot  the  pofitive  tcftimony  of  ancient  authors,  that 
I  2  they 
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they  ufed  to  reprefent  fea-fights  at  Delos,  the  ba-# 
fon  feenis  evidently  intended  for  that  purpofe  *. 
"We  muft  not  imagine  that  large  veflels  v/ere  ufed 
on  thefe  occafions,  but  fuch  as  were  fuitable  to 
the  dimenfions  of  the  place,  and  the  depth  of  the 
water. 

On  a  little  eminence  near  this  bafon  lie  the 
i-uins  of  fome  ftately  temple,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  number  of  marble  columns,  half  fluted 
and  half  pannelled,  about  two  and  twenty  inches 
in  diameter  ;  and  more  efpecially  from  the  frag- 
ment of  an  altar  found  amongft  them,  adorned 
with  feftoons,  bunches  of  grapes,  and  heads  of 
oxen.  The  upper  part  of  this  altar  is  fomewhat 
hollow,  proper  for  the  burning  of  incenfe  ;  and 
by  this  cavity  v/e  may  diflinguifh  altars  from  the 
pedeftals  of  ftatues.  Thefe  altars  are  frequent  in 
Delos,  and  in  the  adjacent  ifland  of  Rhenia  f. 

The  remains  of  another  noble  ftrufture  are  to 
be  feen  at  that  end  of  the  bafon  which  faces  the 
temple  of  Apollo.  A  vaft  number  of  pillars  ap- 
pear to  have  formed  a  fquare  as  broad  as  the  lefTer 
diameter  of  the  bafon  ;  and  perhaps  fuftained  a 
portico  built  by  Dionyfius  Eutyches,  an  architrave 
and  altar  with  that  prince's  name  being  found  very 
near  thefe  ruins.  Some  of  the  columns  are  yet 
ftanding,  but  moft  of  them  are  fallen  down  and 
broken  to  pieces.    There  are  plain  ones  of  twen- 

*  M.  Tournefort  Informs  us,  that  this  bafon  is  now  half 
filled  up  with  earth,  and  that  the  rain-water  fettled  in  it  was 
briny  and  almpft  bitter  j  which  feems  to  argue  that  the  ca- 
vity was  formerly  filled  with  fea-water,  (as  is  fuppofcd)  the 
lalt  and  flime  whereof  ftill  remain  there  in  great  quantities. 

f  In  Rhenia  (which  is  alfo  called  the  Greater  Delos)  M. 
Tournefort  fays,  he  counted,  to  his  great  furprize,  above  a 
hundred  and  twenty  altars  ;  moll  of  which  were  cylindrical, 
three  feet  fix  inches  high,  and  near  three  feet  in  diameter, 
adorned  with  feftoons,  and  tlie  heads  of  rams  or  oxen. 
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ty  inches  diameter,  and  others  of  eighteen  cut  ia 
pannels,  both  intermixed  with  huge  pillars  of  that 
granite,  v/ith  which  mount  Cynthus  abounds. — 
From  this  portico  to  the  Little  Port  of  Delos 
there  is  nothing  but  fragments  of  marble  columns, 
altars,  &c.  which  have  fuch  an  appearance  of 
magnificence,  that  they  are  probably  the  ruins  of 
Latona's  temple. 

By  this  time  we  imagine  the  reader  is  pretty 
well  tired  with  viewing  the  monuments  of  anti- 
quity, and  yet  we  could  not  forbear  enlarging  a 
little  on  fo  copious  a  fubjedl ;  but  we  fhall  now 
fliift  the  fcene,  and  give  him  a  profpeft  lefs  rui- 
nous and  melancholy,  of  fome  of  the  noblefl: ' 
ftru6lures  in  the  European  part  of  the  Turkifti  do- 
minions. 

BUILDINGS. 

THOUGH  the  Turks  afFe£l  nothing  grand 
in  the  ftrufture  of  their  private  houfes, 
yet  their  mofques  or  temples,  and  other  publick 
buildings,  are  extremely  magnificent.  The  royal 
mofques  in  particular,  of  which  there  are  fevea 
fo  called,  are  very  beautiful  and  ftately  edifices, 
and  are  ufually  the  firft  that  engage  the  attention 
of  a  ftranger  after  his  arrival  at  Conftantinople. 
Thefe  buildings  appear  to  much  more  advantage 
than  many  of  our  fineft  churches,  which  (in  Lon- 
<ion  efpecially)  are  often  fo  clofely  furrounded 
with  houfes  and  tradefmen's  (hops,  that  there  is 
no  room  to  view  them  at  a  proper  diftance  ; 
whereas  the  mofques  of  Conftantinople  ftand  An- 
gle, within  fpacious  inclofures,  planted  with  trees 
and  adorned  with  fountains.  The  domes,  itmuft 
be  granted,  are  well  executed  in  moft  parts  of 
Turkey,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  mofques,  which 
SLVQ  of  an  exa£l  proportion,  and  accompanied  with 
I  3  other 
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other  fmaller  cupolas,  which  fet  them  off  to  the 
eye,  and  givq  them  a  noble  and  majeftic  appear- 
ance. The  flender  fteeples  or  pillars  called  Mi- 
narets, which  are  fomewhat  like  the  Monument 
in  London,  terminating  in  fmall  fpires  v/ith  gild- 
ed crefcents  on  the  top  of  them,  are  alfo  a  great 
ornament  to  their  mofques,  as  well  as  to  their  ci- 
ties, many  of  them  being  very  tall,  and  works  of 
furprizing  boldnefs. 

The  principal  of  the  royal  mofques,  and  one 
of  the  nobleft  ftrudtures  in  the  world  is  that  of  St. 
Sophia,  which  is  advantageoufly  fituated  on  an 
eminence  in  one  of  the  bell  and  finefl:  parts  of 
Conftantinople.  It  was  formerly  a  Chriftian 
■church,  having  been  built  in  the  fixth  century  by 
the  emperor  Juftinian  ;  and  though  the  Turks 
have  now  converted  it  into  a  mofque,  it  ftill  re- 
tains its  ancient  nsfme.  The  length  of  this  edi- 
•fice  is  a  hundred  and  fourteen  paces,  and  its 
breadth  eighty,  having  in  the  front  a  portico  twelve 
yards  wide,  Supported  by  marble  columns,  which 
in  the  time  of  the  Greek  emperors  ferved  for  a 
Veftibulum,  where  fuch  perfons  were  appointed 
to  ftand  as  were  about  to  receive  the  facraments, 
or  undergo  publick  penance.  This  portico  has 
a  communication  with  the  church  by  nine  ftately 
folding  doors,  the  leaves  whereof  are  brafs,  and 
adorned  with  fine  bafs-reliefs ;  and  on  the  mid- 
•dlemoft  fome  figures  of  mofaic  work  are  ftill  to 
be  difcerned.  Another  portico,  parallel  to  this, 
has  only  five  brazen  doors  without  bafs-reliefs, 
l)ut  formerly  charged  with  croffes,  which  the 
Turks  have  defaced.  The  greateft  part  or  body 
of  the  mofque  is  covered  by  a  dome  of  admirable 
llruclure,  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  a  colonade, 
fuftaining  a  gallery  ten  yards  broad,  which,  when 
the  Chriftians  were  mafters  of  it,  was  fet  apart 

for 
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for  the  women  ;  and  over  this  are  two  fmaller  gal- 
leries, fupported  by  columns  and  arches  of  excel- 
lent workmanfhip,  anfwering  to  thofe  below. 
The  dome  is  faid  to  be  an  hundred  and  thirteen 
feet  in  diameter,  and  is  built  upon  arches  fupport- 
ed by  vafl  pillars  of  white  marble.  The  incruf- 
tations  of  the  gallery  are  mofaic,  moftly  done 
with  little  cubes  of  glafs,  which  by  time  are 
continually  loofened  from  their  cement,  but  their 
colour  is  frefh  and  unchangeable.  The  form  of 
the  dome  is  that  of  a  hemifphere  or  half-globe, 
and  it  is  illuminated  by  twenty-four  windows 
placed  round  it  at  equal  diftances.  It  was  adorn- 
ed by  four  cherubims  and  other  figures,  which 
have  been  defaced  by  the  Turks,  who  do  not  ad- 
mit of  any  imagery  or  painting  in  their  mofqucs. 
On  the  eaft  fide  of  this  vaft  cupola  is  a  demi- 
dome,  which  was  the  fanctuary  or  chancel  of  the 
Chriftians  \  and  here  is  now  a  niche,  wherein  the 
Turks  keep  their  Koran,  which  m.ay  be  looked 
upon  as  the  Mahometan  Bible,  containing  the 
revelations,  doctrine,  and  predictions  of  their 
pretended  prophet.  This  niche  is  in  that  part 
of  the  dome  which  ftands  towards  Alecca,  and 
the  niches  in  all  their  mofques  are  placed  in 
the  fame  manner;  for  that  way  the  Mahometans 
always  turn  their  faces  when  thev  fay  their  pray- 
ers. At  a  little  diftance  from  the  niche  is  the 
Mufti's  chair*,  raifed  on  feveral  fteps  ;  and  on 
the  fide  of  it  is  a  kind  of  pulpit,  where  certain 

*  The  Mufti  is  the  high-prieft  or  patriarch  of  the  Maho- 
metan religion,  being  the  fovereign  interpreter  of  the  Koran, 
and  the  oracle  of  their  law,  to  whom  the  laft  appeal  is  gene- 
rally made  in  cafes  of  importance.  He  takes  pl?xe  or  the 
bafhaws,  and  his  authority  has  been  often  terrible  to  the 
Grand  Signior  himfelf.  It  is  he  that  girds  on  the  fword  to 
the  Grand  Signior's  fide,  which  ceremony  anfwers  to  the  co- 
r©nation  of  oar  kings, 

I  4  prayers 
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prayers  are  repeated  by  perfons  appointed  for  tha^ 
purpofe.— It  is  thought  the  Turks  have  pulled 
down  feme  parts  of  this  edifice  fmce  they  took  it 
from  the  Chriftians  3  inftead  of  which,  however, 
they  have  added  four  of  thofe  tall  fiender  minarets 
before-mentioned.  Every  royal  mofque  has  at 
leaft  tv/o  minarets,  and  one  of  them  has  fix  ;  but 
the  ordinary  mofques  have  feldom  more  than  one. 
About  the  middle  of  thefe,  on  the  outfide,  there 
xire  ufually  three  balconies  or  galleries,  one  above 
another  ;  to  which  the  Imaums  (as  the  Turks  call 
them_)  afcend  by  ftairs  w^ithin,  and  with  a  fhrill 
finging  tone  give  notice  to  the  people  to  come  to 
their  devotions. 

The  mofque  juft  defcribed  is  generally  repre- 
fented  as  the  nobleft  building  in  Conftantinople  j 
yet  the  lady  Wortley  Montague  obferves,  that 
there  are  others  ftill  more  beautiful.  That  of  Sul- 
tan Solyman  is  an  exci£t  fquare,  with  four  fine 
towers  in  the  angles.  In  the  midft  is  a  noble  cu- 
pola, fupported  by  fine  marble  pillars,  and  two 
fmaller  at  the  end,  fupported  in  the  fame  manner. 
The  pavement  and  gallery  round  the  mofque  are 
of  marble.  Under  the  great  cupola  is  a  fountain 
adorned  v^ith  pillars  of  fuch  beautiful  colours^ 
that  they  feem  to  exceed  nature.  On  one  fide  is 
the  pulpit  of  white  marble,  and  on  the  other  a 
little  gallery  for  the  Sultan,  which  is  afcended  by 
a  fine  ftair-cafe  with  gilt  lattices.  At  the  upper 
end  is  a  kind  of  altar,  where  the  name  of  God  is 
written  ;  and  before  it  ftand  two  candlefticks,  five 
or  fix  feet  high,  containing  lofty  wax  candles. 
The  v/indov/s  are  larger  and  better  difpofed  than 
thofe  of  St.  Sophia.  The  pavement  is  fpread  with 
fine  caipets,  and  the  mofque  illuminated  with  a 
vaft  number  of  lamps.  The  court  leading  to  it 
is  very  fpacious,  and  encompafled  with  galleries, 

fupport-sd 
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fupported  by  columns  of  green  marble;  and  on 
two  fides,  covered  with  twenty-eight  cupolas,  with 
a  fine  fountain  in  the  middle.  In  all  the  mofques 
are  little  chapels,  where  are  the  tombs  of  the 
founders  and  their  families  ;  and  behind  this  ftruc- 
ture  are  the  tomb  of  Solyman  the  Second,  by 
whom  it  was  founded,  and  that  of  his  Sultana. 
Solyman's  tomb  is  covered  with  a  rich  piece  of  em- 
broidery brought  from  Mecca ;  and  at  the  head  of 
it  is  placed  a  tuft  of  feathers,  adorned  with  pre- 
cious ftones.  This  maufoleum  is  illuminated  with 
feven  large  tapers,  and  a  great  number  of  lamps 
kept  continually  burning. 

The  mofque  of  Sultan  Achm.et,  now  called 
the  Atmeidan  mofque  as  being  near  the  Hippo- 
drome, is  fo  beautiful  and  magnificent,  that  it 
merits  a  particular  defcriptlon.  It  ftands  in  the 
middle  of  a  large  fquare  court,  about  twice  as 
long  as  broad,  on  each  fide  whereof  is  a  range  of 
low  buildings,  covered  with  a  great  many  fmall 
cupolas,  which  have  a  very  pleafing  efFeft.  From 
this  court  we  pafs  into  a  fquare  cloifter  adjoining 
to  the  weftern  end  of  the  mofque,  having  a  piaz- 
za fupported  by  ancient  marble  pillars  of  various 
colours,  and  alfo  covered  with  little  domes.  This 
inner  fquare  is  beautifully  paved  with  m.arble,  and 
has  an  hexagonal  fountain  in  the  middle  of  i*-/ 
covered  likewife  with  a  cupola  of  gilded  wire. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  mofque  is  a  portico  fuf- 
tained  by  ftately  columns  of  marble,  and  folding- 
doors  of  brafs  admit  us  into  this  noble  edifice. 
The  great  dome  ftands  upon  four  channelled  pil- 
lars of  white  marble,  which  Sir  George  Wheler 
fays  are  kvQnty  of  his  fpans  in  circumference  ; 
and  to  this  are  joined  four  half  cupolas  of  the 
fame  diameter  with  the  domCy  but  much  lower. 
At  each  corner  th^jc  is  alfo  a  fmall^r  dome,  and 
I  5  iix 
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fix  tall  minarets  contribute  much  to  the  grandeur 
and  beauty  of  the  ftrudure.  The  domes  are  co- 
vered with  lead,  and  adorned  at  the  top  (as  well 
as  the  minarets)  with  gilded  globes  and  crefcents^ 

the  fymbol  of  the  Ottoman  empire*  As  to  the 

ornaments  of  this  mofque  within,  they  are  much 
the  fame  with  thofe  of  other  mofques,  viz.  balls 
of  ivory,  globes  of  cryftal,  luftres,  and  the  like, 
which  make  a  glittering  fliow  when  the  lamps  are 
lighted  at  their  evening  iervice. 

The  Validea,  fo  called  from  its  foundrefs  Va- 
lida,  the  mother  of  Mahomet  the  Fourth,  is  an- 
other majettic  edifice,  which  feems  to  exceed  the 
other  mofques  in  the  delicacy  of  its  architecture. 
It  has  a  fquare  court  before  it,  like  the  inner  one 
of  Achmet's,  with  a  fountain  in  the  middle  of  it, 
and  a  piazza  running  round  it,  fuftained  by  beau- 
tiful columns  of  marble,  moft  of  them  fetched 
from  the  ruins  of  Troy  or  Alexandria,  particularly 
tv/o  of  jafper,  which  are  placed  at  the  entrance  of 
the  mofque,  and  are  admirably  vv^ell  polifhed  and 
proportioned.  The  arches  of  the  doors  and  v/in- 
dows  q,re  v/ell  defigned,  and  the  walls  and  pillars 
within  are  faced  with  blue  and  white  tiles,  like 
thofe  ufed  in  our  chimneys.  This  mofque  has 
two  minarets^  and  each  of  thefe  is  encompaffed 

*  The  erefcent  was  the  fymbol  of  the  city  of  Byzantium^, 
(now  Coiiftantlnople)  which  the  Turks  hav€  only  adopted. 
The  device  is  of  great  antiquity,  as  appears  fronvfeveral  me- 
dals, and  took  its  rife  from  an  event  related  by  Stephens  the 
geographer,  a  native  of  Byzantium.  He  tells  us,  that  Phiiip,. 
the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  meeting  with  mighty  dif- 
ficulties in  carrying  on  the  fiege  of  that  city,  fet  workmen  in 
a  very  dark  night  to  undermine  the  walls,  that  his  troops 
might  enter  the  place  without  being  perceived,  but,  luckily 
for  the  befieged,  the  moon  appearing,  difcovered  the  defjgn, 
which  accordingly  mifcarried.  In  acknowledgment  of  this 
deliverance,  the  Byzantines  erefted  a  ilatue  to  Plana,  and 
thus  the  erefcent  became  their  fymbol, 
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with  three  handfome  galleries,  which  are  finely 
illuminated  on  occafions  of  public  rejoicing.  The 
lady  Wortley  Montague  obferves,  that  this  is  the 
largeft  of  all  the  mofques  of  Conftantinople,  the 
fize  being  prodigious  ;  that  it  is  the  moft  beautiful 
ftrudture  fhe  ever  faw ;  and  that  St.  Paul's  cathe- 
dral at  London  would  make  but  a  pitiful  figure 
near  it. 

It  is  necdiefs  to  defcribe  the  reft  of  the  royal 
mofques  of  Conftantinople,  which  are  built  much 
after  the  fame  model  as  thofe  already  mentioned; 
and  the  ornaments  of  all  the  mofques  are  of  the 
fame  kind,  only  difrering  in  number,  coftlinefs, 
and  beauty. 

The  mofque  of  Sultan  Seliml.  at  Adrianople, 
is  a  building  well  worth  the  curiofity  of  a  travel- 
ler. This  ftrudlure  is  advantageoufly  fituated  in 
the  midft  of  the  city,  and  in  the  higheft  part  of 
it,  whence  it  is  feen  to  great  advantage  on  every 
fide.  The  firft  court  has  four  gates,  and  the  in- 
nermoft  three;  both  of  them  furrounded  with 
eloyfters,  with  marble  columns  of  the  Ionic  order, 
finely  poliflied,  and  of  very  lively  colours.  The 
whole  pavement  is  of  white  marble,  and  the  roof 
of  the  ctoyfters  divided  into  feveral  domes,  with 
gilt  balls  on  the  top.  In  the  midft  of  each  court 
are  fountains  of  white  marble,  and  before  the  great 
gate  of  the  mofque  is  a  portico,  with  columns  of 
green  marble,  and  five  gates.  The  mofque  is 
Go\rered  by  one  prodigious  dome  of  a  vaft  extent. 
It  has  four  minarets  of  a  prodigious  height,  gik 
©n  the  top,  from  whence  the  Imaums  call  the 
people  to  prayers.  To  each  of  thefe  towers  there 
is  but  one  door,  which  leads  to  three  difFerent 
ftair-cafes,  rifing  to  the  three  different  ftories  of 
the  minaret,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  three  prieRs 
may  afcend  and  defcend  without  meeting  each 

I  6  other. 
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other.  The  lady  jufi:  mentioned,  who  was,  per- 
haps, the  only  Chriftian  ever  permitted  to  enter 
the  infide  of  this  noble  mofque,  fays,  it  has  two 
rows  of  galleries,  fupported  by  columns  of  red  and 
w^hite  marble,  with  marble  baluftrades ;  the  pave- 
ment is  alfo  marble,  covered  with  fine  Perfiart 
carpets.  The  walls  are  beautifully  encrufted 
with  Japan  china,  in  flowers  of  the  moft  lively 
colours.  In  the  middle  hangs  a  vaft  lamp  of 
filver,  gilt,  and  about  two  thoufand  of  a  fmaller 
fize,  which  muft  have  a  glorious  efFe£l  when  all 
are  lighted.  Under  the  large  lamp  is  a  great 
pulpit  of  carved  wood,  gilt,  and  juft  by  it  a  foun- 
tain to  w^afh.  In  one  corner  is  a  little  gallery, 
enclofed  with  gilded  lattices,  for  the  Sultan;  and 
at  the  upper  end  is  a  large  natch,  nearly  refem- 
bling  an  altar,  raifed  two  Heps,  and  covered  with- 
gold  brocade.  Before  it  ftands  two  filver  gilt 
candiefticks,  the  height  of  a  man,  and  in  them^. 
wax-candles,  as  thick  as  a  man's  vv^aift. 

At  Salonichi,  the  capital  of  Macedonia,  there 
are  no  lefs  than  forty  or  fifty  mofques,  fome  of 
wliich  are  very  ftately  flru6lures,  particularly  that 
which  v/as  formerly  a  Chriftian  church  dedicated  to- 
St.  Demetrius- •  This  church,  according  to  Paul 
Lucas^  is  fupported  by  noble  columns  of  marble,- 
iafper,  and  porphyry;  and  underneath  it  he  fays 
there  is  another  church  equally  beautiful,  but  he 
was  not  allowed  to  fee  it,  becaufe  women  were 
empioved  there  in  working  of  filk.  The  pave- 
ment of  the  upper  church  is  of  mofalc  work,  and 
in  this  and  the  low'er  building  they  reckon  up- 
w^ards  of  a  thoufand  columns.  F.  Coroneili  fays 
it  has  three  naves,  fupported  by  abundance  of 
magnificent  pillars. 

W HAT  has  been  faid  will  give  the  reader  a  fuffi- 
cient  idea  of  the  Turkifli  mofques^  and  therefore- 

we. 
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we  need  not  mention  any  more,  but  proceed  to  a 
defcription  of  the  Seraglio,  or  palace  of  the  Grand 
Signior  at  Conftantinople.    This  palace  and  its 
gardens  form  a  fort  of  triangle  about  three  miles 
in  compafs,  two  fides  whereof  are  wafhed  by  the 
fea,  and  the  third  is  feparated  from  the  city  by  a 
high  wall.    The  palace  ftands  upon  an  eminenccy 
and  the  gardens  lie  below  it  towards  the  fea,  which 
are  filled  with  groves  of  ever-greens,  not  only  for 
the  fake  of  their  lafting  beauty  ;  but  that  the  ladies 
of  the  feraglio,  when  they  are  walking,  may  not 
be  feen  by  the  neighbouring  inhabitants.  Maha- 
met  the  Second  was  the  founder  of  this  palace,, 
which  may  now  be  looked  upon  rather  as  a  col- 
lection of  palaces  and  apartments  added  one  to  an- 
other, according  to  the  tafte  and  humour  of  the 
fucceeding  emperors.    The  materials  of  which  it 
is  compofed  are  rich,  but  the  archite£lure  is  not 
anfwerable.    The  principal  entrance  into  the  fe- 
raglio is  a  huge  pavilion  of  marble,  called  Capij^ 
the  Gate,  or  Port;  from  whence  fome  imagine 
the  name  of  Porte  has  been  applied  to  Conftanti- 
nople, but  rather,  perhaps,  by  way  of  eminence, 
from  its  admirable  port  or  harbour.    This  gate  i<> 
yery  lofty,  having  a  femicircular  arch,  and  be- 
neath- the  bend  of  it  there  is  an  Arabic  infcription, 
expreffing,  that  it  wd.s  ere£ted  by  the  above-men- 
tioned Mahomet.    Here  is  a  guard  of  fifty  men^^ 
who  have  feidom  any  other  v/eapon  than  a  white 
wand  or  ftaiF,  and  let  you  pafs  quietly  into  a  lar^e 
court-yard,  not  near  fo  broad  as  long ;  on  the 
right  whereof  are  infirmaries  for  the  fick,  and  on- 
the  left  are  lodges  for  the  fervants  employed  in  the 
meaneft  offices  of  the  feraglio.    Jn  this  court  there 
is  likewife  an  old  building  with  a  dome  over  it,, 
fuppofed  to  have  been  formerly  aChriftian  temple,, 
or  part  of  St,  Sophia  3  but  the  diftan<:e  makes  the 
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laft  conjecSure  improbable. — Through  another 
large  gate  we  enter  a  fecond  courts  where  there  is 
alfo  a  guard  of  fifty  porters,  without  arms  as  well 
as  the  former.  This  is  a  very  handfome  fquare, 
with  feveral  fountains  in  the  midft  of  grafs-plots, 
which  are  furrounded  with  trees,  and  the  walks 
are  paved  with  marble.  Round  the  court  runs  a 
low  piazza,  covered  with  little  cupolas,  fupported 
by  a  great  number  of  marble  columns  ;  under- 
neath which  the  Janizaries  range  themfelves  when 
foreign  ambafTadors  are  admitted  to  audience,  and 
on  other  folemn  occafions.  On  the  right  hand 
are  feveral  kitchens,  which  are  handfome  build- 
ings, with  cupolas  over  them,  that  have  holes 
made  in  them  to  let  out  the  fmoke.  One  of  the 
kitchens  is  for  the  Grand  Signior,  another  for  the 
favourite  Sultana,  a  third  for  the  ladies  of  the  fe- 
raglio,  and  the  reft  are  for  the  commandant  of  the 
gates,  the  minifters  of  the  Divan,  the  Grand  Sig- 
nior's  pages,  the  officers  of  the  palace,,  the  women 
fervants,  &:c.  who  all  together  make  up  a  very  nu- 
merous fan>ily  *.  On  the  left  hand  is  the  Grand 
Signior'^s  treafury,  and  a  ftable  for  his  faddle- 
horfes  ;  over  which  are  kept  his  bridles,  faddles,, 

*  Numerous  indeed  they  muft  be,  if  the  accounts  be  true 
which  traveliers  give  us  of  the  provifions  they  con  fume, 
Motraye  tells  us,  he  was  afiured  by  fome  of  the  cooks  be^ 
longing  to  the  feraglio,  that  they  fpent  yearly  no  lefs  thaa 
tiiirty  thoufi^nd  oxen,  twenty  thouland  calves,-  fixty  thoulancr 
rtieep,  fixteen  thoufand  lambs,  ten  thoufand  kids,  a  hundred 
thoufiind  geefe  and  turkeys,  the  fame  number  of  pigeons,  and^ 
two  hundred  thoufand  fovAs,  befides  vaft  quantities  of  fifh, 
especially  turbots,  of  which  fort  only  they  ufed  a  hundred  and' 
thirty  thoufand.  Tournefort's  account  is  fomewhat  different, 
who  fays,  they  do  not  provide  much  wild-fowl,  but  befides 
forty  thoufand  oxen  annually  confumed,  the  purveyors  are  to 
furnifh  daily  two  hundred  flieep,  a  hundred  lambs  or  goats, 
ten  calves,  fix  hundred  hens  and  pullets^  two  hundred  pi^ 
geons,  and  fifty  geefco. 

bourrng^, 
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houfing,  &c.  which  are  extremely  fplendid,  being 
enriched  with  jewels  and  embroidery.  At  the 
farther  end  of  this  court  is  the  hall  of  the  Divan, 
which  is  a  large  but  not  lofty  building,  whereia 
councils  of  ftate  are  held,  and  the  Grand  Vifier 
(affifted  by  his  counfellors)  determines  all  caufes^ 
civil  and  criminal,  without  appeal. — Beyond  this 
hall  no  ftrangers  are  admitted,  except  ambafladors, 
who  pafs  on  to  the  hall  of  audience,  which  is  of 
amazing  magnificence,  for  there  the  Sultan  re- 
ceives them  on  a  throne  almoft  covered  with  pearls 
and  precious  ftones.  The  furniture  is  anfw^erable 
to  the  magnificence  of  the  hall,  the  cieling  an4 
fides  whereof  fliine  with  gold  and  azure,  and  are 
adorned  with  paintings  after  the  Perfian  manner^ 
We  jQiall  not  attempt  to  defcribe  the  interior 
parts  of  the  feraglio,  into  which  it  is  impoffible 
for  a  ftranger  to  gain  admittance,  v/ithout  run- 
ning the  rifque  of  paying  dear  for  his  curiofity. 
Some  travellers  indeed  relate,  that  they  have  found 
opportunities  of  feeing  the  moft  private  apartments, 
of  this  palace,  and  tell  us  a  thoufand  amufing  fto- 
ries,  which  favour  more  of  romance  than  truth^ 
and  can  never  gain  credit,  but  amongft  the  incon^ 
fiderate  and  injudicious  part  of  their  readers.  But 
we  think  it  is  better  to  be  lilent  about  matters  of 
fuch  uncertainty,,  as  it  cannot  be  expected  we 
fliould  give  an  account  of  thofe  forbidden  recelTea, 
where  the  ladies  of  the  feraglio  are  rcferved  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  Sultan,  aad  into  which:  norje 
are  admitted  but  himfelf,  or  the  black  eunuchs,, 
who  have  the  care  of  thofe  beauties.  We  haue 
only  to  obferve  farther  of  this  famous  palace,  that^ 
jiotwithftanding  it  is  only  a  vaft  clufter  of  builcf- 
ings,  joined  together  without  any  manner  of  or- 
der, yet  it  has  fomething  pleafing  in  its  irregula- 
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rity,  and,  take  it  all  together,  is  anfwerable  to  the 
greatnefs  of  its  mafter. 

We  may  however  fafely  add,  that  all  who  live 
in  the  feraglio  are  the  Sultan's  flaves,  as  indeed 
are  all  the  fubje£l-s  of  his  empire  ;  for  they  ac- 
knov/ledge,  that  whatever  they  enjoy  proceeds 
from  his  bounty,  and  that  their  cftates  and  lives 
are  abfolutely  at  his  difpofal.  The  lady  we  have 
fo  often  mentioned  obferves,  that  the  o-overnment 
is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  army;  for  the 
Grand  Signior,  with  all  his  abfolute  power,  is  as 
much  a  flave  as  any  of  his  fubjefts,  and  trembles 
at  the  frown  of  a  Janiffary.  Here  is  indeed  a 
much  greater  appearance  of  iiibjeftion  thanamongft 
us  :  a  minifter  of  ftate  is  not  fpoke  to  but  upon 
the  knee;  fliould  a  refle£lion  on  his  conduct  be 
dropped  in  a  cofFee-houfe  (for  they  have  their 
fpies  every  where)  the  houfe  would  be  razed  ta 
the  ground,  and  perhaps  the  whole  company  pUt 
to  the  torture.  Here  are  no  huzzaing  mobs,  fenfe- 
lefs  pamphlets,  and  tavern  difputes  about  poli- 
tico When  a  minifter  here  difpleafes  the  people, 
he  is  dragged  by  the  Janiflaries  even  from  his  maf- 
ter's  arms.  They  cut  off  his  head,  hands,  and 
feet,  and  throw  them  before  the  palace  gate,, 
while  the  Sultan,  to  whom  they  all  profefs  an  un- 
limited adoration,  fits  trembling  in  his  apartment,., 
and  neither  dare  defend  nor  revenge  his  favourite,  i 

A  GREAT  number  of  incredible  accounts  have: 
been  given  by  authors,  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Sultan  and  his  ladies  live  in  the  feraglio  ;  but 
it  is  evident,  even  from  their  own  writings,  that 
they  had  no  poffible  means  of  coming  at  the 
knowledge  of  what  they  defcribe..  The  right 
honourable  lady  we  have  fo  often  quoted,  on  vi- 
fiting  the  Sultana  Hefiten,  the  favourite  of  the  late 
jemperor  Muftagha,  took  that  opportunity  of  learn- 
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ing  all  (he  poffibly  could  of  the  feraglio,  and  was 
affured,  that  by  that  Sultana  the  ftory  of  the  Sul- 
tan's throwing'  a  handkerchief  to  the  lady  he  was 
pleafed  to  honour  with  his  embraces,  is  no  other 
than  this.  He  fends  the  kyfler-aga,  or  chief  of  the 
black  eunuchs,  to  fignify  to  the  lady,  the  honour 
he  intends  her  ;  on  which  flie  is  immediately  com- 
plimented upon  it  by  the  others,  and  led  to  the 
bath,  where  fhe  is  perfumed  and  drefTed  in  the 
moft  magnificent  and  becoming  manner.  The 
emperor  precedes  his  vifit  by  a  royal  prefent,  and 
then  enters  her  apartment.    Neither  is  there  any 
fuch  thing  as  her  creeping  in  at  the  bed's  feet. 
Sometimes  the  Sultan  diverts  himfelf  in  the  com- 
pany of  all  jiis  ladies,   who  ftand  in  a  circle 
round  him.    And  Ihe  confeffed,  that  they  were 
ready  to  die  with  envy  and  jealoufy  of  the  happy 
flie,  whom  he  diftinguifhed  with  any  appearance 
of  preferment.    But  this  Teemed  to  me,  fays  our 
author,  neither  better  nor  worfe,  than  the  circles 
in  moft  courts,  where  the  glance  of  the  monarch 
is  watched,  and  every  fmile  v/aited  for  with  impa- 
tience, and  envied  by  thofe  who  cannot  obtain  it* 
In  order  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  buildings  of  the  great,  we  fliall 
give  a  defcription  of  one  of  a  Grand  Vizier,  who 
was  killed  at  Peterwaradin,  and  which  he  built  to 
receive  his  royal  bride,  the  daughter  of  a  late  Sul- 
tan, as  we  find  it  defcribed  in  the  letters  of  the 
learned  lady  Wortley  Montague,  who  obferves, 
that  it  is  feated  on  one  of  the  moft  delightful  parts 
of  the  canal,  with  a  fine  wood  on  the  fide  of  a  hill 
behind  it.    It  is  of  a  prodigious  extent,  and  is 
faid  to  contain  eight  hundred  rooms,  all  adorned 
with  a  profufion  of  marble,  gilding,  and  the  moft 
exquifite  painting  of  fruit  and  flowers.   The  win- 
dows are  all  faflied  with  the  fineft  glafs  brought 
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from  England  ;  and  here  is  all  the  expenfive  mag- 
niHcence  that  can  be  fuppofed  in  a  palace  found- 
ed by  a  vain  luxurious  young  man,  with  the 
wealth  of  a  vaft  empire  at  his  command.  But 
no  part  of  it  pleafed  our  ingenious  author,  better 
than  the  apartments  deftined  for  the  bagnios. 
There  are  two  built  exadlly  in  the  fame  manner, 
anfwering  to  each  other ;  the  baths,  fountains, 
and  pavements  all  of  white  marble,  the  roofs  gilt, 
and  the  walls  covered  with  Japan  china.  Adjoin- 
ing to  them  are  two  rooms,  the  uppermoft  of 
which  is  divided  into  a  fopha;  and  in  the  four 
corners  are  falls  of  water  from  the  very  roof,  from 
ftiell  to  fhell  of  white  marble,  to  the  lower  end 
of  the  room,  where  it  falls  into  a  large  bafon, 
furrounded  with  pipes  that  throw  up  the  water  as 
high  as  the  room.  The  walls  are  in  the  nature  of 
lattices,  and  on  the  outfide  of  them  are  planted 
vines  and  woodbines,  that  form  a  fort  of  green 
tapeftry,  and  give  an  agreeable  obfcurity  to  thofe 
delightful  rooms.  The  chamber  deftined  for  the 
Sultan,  when  he  vifited  his  daughter,  is  wainfcot- 
ted  with  mother  of  pearl,  fattened  with  emeralds 
like  nails.  Th^re  are  others  of  mother  of  pearl 
and  olive  wood  inlaid,  and  feveral  of  japanned 
china.  The  galleries,  which  are  numerous  and 
very  large,  are  adorned  with  flowers,  and  porce- 
lain difhes  of  fruit  of  all  forts,  fo  well  done  in 
plafter,  and  coloured  in  fo  lively  a  manner,  that 
it  has  an  enchanting  afFe6l.  The  garden  is  fuit- 
able  to  the  houfe,  where  arbors,  fountains,  and 
walks,  are  thrown  together  in  an  agreeable  con- 
fufion ;  and  no  ornament  wanting,  except  that  of 
ftatues. 

The  Turkifh  houfes  in  general  are  compofed 
of  apartments  on  each  of  the  fides  of  a  fquare 
court  all  of  ftone,  where  it  can  be  conveniently 
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obtained  ;  but  in  many  places  they  are  only  built 
of  wood.  Thefe  ftruftures  confift  of  a  ground 
floor,  which  is  generally  arched,  and  an  upper 
ftory  flat  on  the  top  ;  and  either  terraced  with  hard 
plaller,  or  paved  with  ftone.  The  cielings  are  of 
wood,  neatly  painted,  and  fometimes  gilded,  as 
are  likewife  the  pannels  of  fome  of  their  rooms, 
the  cupboard  doors,  and  the  window  fliutters. 
The  gilding  of  all  thefe  have  a  very  agreeable 
afFe6t :  befides  over  the  doors  and  windows,  with- 
in the  houfes  of  the  Turks,  are  infcribed  moral 
paflliges  out  of  the  Koran,  or  verfes  of  their  own 
compofing,  or  taken  from  fome  of  their  moil  ce- 
lebrated poets.  The  courts  formed  by  the  four 
fides  of  the  houfes  is  neatly  paved,  and  has  ge- 
nerally a  bafon,  with  a  fountain  in  the  middle  ; 
and  on  one  or  both  fides  is  a  fmall  fpot  left  un- 
paved,  for  a  kind  of  garden,  which  frequently 
fcarce  exceeds  two  or  three  yards  fquare.  The 
verdure  here  produced,  with  the  addition  of  flow- 
ers in  pots,  and  the  fountain  playing,  would  be  a 
very  agreeable  fight  to  the  paflTenger,  were  there 
openings  to  the  ftreet,  through  which  thefe  might 
be  feen  ;  but  they  are  entirely  ftiut  up  with  dou- 
ble doors,  fo  contrived,  as  that  when  opened  none 
can  look  into  the  inner  court ;  and  there  are  no 
windows  to  the  ilreet,  except  a  few  in  the  upper 
rooms  ;  fo  that  nothing  is  perceived  but  dead  walls, 
which  give  the  ftreets,  in  all  the  Turkifli  towns, 
a  very  difagreeable  appearance  to  the  Europeans, 
Moft  of  the  houfes  of  people  of  diltinguifhed 
rank,  have  an  arched  alcove  within  this  court, 
open  to  the  north,  and  oppofite  to  the  fountain. 
This  alcove  has  its  pavement  raifed  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  above  that  of  the  yard.  Between  it 
and  the  fountain,  the  pavement  is  generally  form- 
led  of  mofaic  work  of  various  coloured  marble,  as  is 
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alfo  the  floor  of  a  large  hall,  which  has  a  cupola 
roof,  and  frequently  a  fountain  in  the  middle,  or 
at  one  end. 

The  Bazars,  or  Exchanges,  are  noble  build- 
ings, fome  of  which  extend  half  a  mile  in  length, 
with  an  arched  roof,  and  are  kept  extremely  neat# 
Thefe  contain  three  or  four  hundred  (hops  fur- 
nifhed  with  all  forts  of  rich  goods,  which  are  ex- 
pofed  to  fale  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  Exeter  Ex- 
change in  London.  The  pavement  is  alfo  kept 
remarkably  neat,  and  the  (hops  are  as  clean  as  if 
juft  painted.  Idle  people  of  all  forts  walk  here 
for  amufement,  as  well  as  thofe  who  come  to  buy, 
and  coffee  and  fherbet  are  cried  about,  as  oranges 
and  apples  in  our  play-houfes.  The  Bififtan  or 
Jewellers  quarter,  is  another  building  of  the  fame 
kind,  fupported  on  pillars.  Here  are  exhibited 
vaft  quantities  of  diamonds  and  precious  ftones, 
rich  embroideries,  and  horfe  furniture,  glittering 
with  gold  and  jewels.  Thefe  are  the  principal 
places  for  fhop-keepers. 

The  public  Hans,  in  fome  places  called  Ca- 
ravanferas,  are  extremely  magnificent,  many  of 
them  taking  up  a  large  fquare,  built  round  with 
fiiops  under  ftone  arches,  where^  poor  artificers 
are  lodged  gratis.  They  have  always  a  mofque 
joining  to  them.  The  body  of  the  Han  contains 
a  noble  hall,  capable  of  holding  three  or  four 
hundred  perfons  ;  the  court  is  extremely  fpacious, 
and  the  cloifters  round  it  give  it  the  air  of  our 
colleges.  In  many  places  thefe  Hans  are  appro^ 
priated  to  the  ufe  of  travellers,  who  lodge  and 
depofit  their  goods  in  them  gratis.  But  we  fhall 
defer  giving  any  farther  account  of  thefe  laft  ftruc* 
iures. 
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Of  the  Turks. 

TH  E  Turks  are  generally  well  made,  and 
thofe  who  dwell  in  cities  have  a  tolerable 
fair  complexion,  while  the  peafants,  and  all  who 
are  obliged  to  be  much  in  the  fun,  are  fwarthy. 
They  have  commonly  black  eyes,  and  their  hair 
is  ufually  black,  or  of  a  dark  chefnut.    The  men, 
when  young,  are  tolerably  handfome,  and  the 
women  extremely  beautiful  ;  but  as  they  arrive 
very  early  at  maturity,  they  foon  fade,  and  gene- 
rally look  old  at  thirty.    Few  of  the  Turkilh  la- 
dies paint,  for  this  is  almoft  peculiar  to  the  com- 
mon proftitutes  ;  but  they  ufually  black  their  eye- 
brows ;  and  from  a  principle  of  ftrengthening  the 
fight,  as  well  as  an  ornament,   they  generally 
black  the  infide  of  their  eye-lids,  by  applying  a 
powder  called  Ifmed,  which  is  a  mineral  fubflance, 
refembling  a  rich  lead  ore,  and  is  prepared  by 
roafting  it  in  a  quince,  apple,  or  truffle;  it  is 
then  levigated  with  oil  of  fv/eet  almonds,  on  a 
piece  of  marble  ;  and  if  intended  to  ftrengthen 
the  fight,  they  frequently  add  flowers  of  olibanum 
or  amber.    This  operation  they  perform  with  a 
cylindrical  piece  of  filver,  ivory,  or  fteel,  about 
two  inches  long,  wetting  it  with  water,  in  order 
that  the  powder  may  flick  to  it ;  and  then  apply- 
ing the  middle  part  horizontally  to  the  eye,  they 
fhut  the  eye-lids  upon  it,  and  drawing  it  through 
between  them,  it  blackens  the  infide,  leaving  a 
narrow,  black  rim  round  the  edge.    This  cuftom 
has  been  pradlifed  many  ages  throughout  the 
Eaft.  The  women  alfo  ftain  their  feet  and  hands 
with  henna,  v/hich  is  brought  from  Egypt  chief- 
ly for  that  purpofe.    The  common  method  is  to 
die  only  the  tips  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  and  a 
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few  fpots  upon  the  hands  and  feet;  and  leave  thenx 
of  a  dirty  yellow,  the  natural  tindlure  of  the  hen- 
na, wnich  has  a  very  difagreeable  appearance  to 
an  European  ;  but  it  is  more  polite  to  have  great 
part  of  the  hands  and  feet  ftained  in  the  form  of 
rofes,  and  various  figures,  with  a  dye  that  is  of  a 
very  dark  green.  But  in  a  few  days  this  begins 
to  change,  and  at  laft  looks  as  difagreeable  as  the 
other.  A  flender  waift  is  far  from  being  admired 
by  the  Turks;  and  as  it  is  rather  confidered  as  a 
deformity  in  the  ladies,  they  ufe  all  their  endea- 
vours to  render  themfelves  plump. 

The  Turkifli  habit  appears  very  graceful :  the 
men  wear  next  the  {kin  a  pair  of  drawers,  and 
over  them  a  fliirt,  and  a  doliman  of  fattin,  taffe- 
ty,  or  other  ftufF,  which  reaches  to  their  heels. 
In  winter  this  is  quilted,  and  girt  very  tight  round 
the  waifh  v/ith  a  fafh,  in  which  they  frequently 
wear  two  daggers,  the  handles  and  iheaths  of 
which  are  fometimes  adorned  with  gold,  filver, 
and  precious  ftones.  In  this  girdle  they  alfo  carry 
their  money,  and  pouch  of  tobacco.  Oyer  the 
doliman  they  wear  a  fort  of  night-gown,  which 
the  wealthy,  in  winter,  line  with  furs.  Their 
ftockings  are  of  cloth,  footed  v/ith  red  or  yellow 
leather ;  and  their  ftioes  of  the  fame  colour.  On 
their  heads  they  wear  a  cap  of  crimfon  velvet, 
round  which  they  wrap  a  red  or  white  turban, 
which  is  a  fcarf  of  linen  or  filk,  many  ells  in 
length.  The  Turks  (have  their  heads,  and  fay, 
^'  the  devil  neftles  in  long  hair,"  yet  they  are  fond 
of  a  venerable  beard. 

The  only  writer  capable  of  giving  the  drefs  of 
jthe  woman  of  rank,  in  Turkey,  was  the  lady  we 
jiave  already  mentioned,  ambailadrefs  at  Conftan- 
tinople,  and  who  was  therefore  of  a  rank  fujffici- 
cnt  to  gain  admiflion  into  the  Harams  of  the 
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great.    "  The  firft  part  of  my  drefs,  fays  (he,  h 

^'  a  pair  of  drawers,  very  full,  that  reach  to  my 
fhoes,  and  conceal  the  legs  more  modeftly  than 
your  petticoats.  They  are  a  thin  rofe-colour^ 
ed  damafk,  brocaded  with  filver  flowers.  My 
fhoes  are  of  white  kid  leather  embroidered  with 

"  gold.  Over  this  hangs  my  ftiift  of  a  fine  white 
filk  gauze,  edged  with  embroidery.  This  fliift 
has  wide  fleeves  hanging  half  way  down  the 
arm,  and  is  clofed  at  the  neck  with  a  diamond 
button  ;  but  the  ftiape  and  colour  of  the  bo- 
fom  is  very  well  to  be  diftinguiflied  through  it. 
The  antery  is  a  waiftcoat  made  clofe  to  the 
ftiape,  of  white  and  gold  damafk,  with  very 
long  fleeves  falling  back,  and  fringed  with  deep 
gold  fringe,  and  ftiould  have  diamond  or  pearl 
buttons.  My  caftan,  of  the  fame  fl:ufF  with 
my  drawers,  is  a  robe  exactly  fitted  to  my 
fliape,  and  reaching  to  my  feet,  with  very 

"  long,  ftrait,  falling  fleeves.  Over  this  is  the 
girdle,  of  about  four  fingers  broad,  which,  all 
that  can  affoVd  it,  have  entirely  of  diamonds, 
or  other  precious  ftones  5  thofe  who  will  not 
be  at  that  expence,  have  it  of  exquifite  em- 
broidery  on  fattin  ;  but  it  mufl:  be  faftened  be- 

"  fore  with  a  clafp  of  diamonds.  The  curdee  is 
a  loofe  robe  they  throw  off  or  put  on,  accord- 
ing  to  the  weather,  being  of  a  rich  brocade, 
(mine  is  green  and  gold)  either  lined  with  er- 
mine  or  fables  ;  the  fleeves  reach  very  little  be- 
lov/  the  fhoulders.  The  head-drefs  is  compof- 
^'  ed  of  a  cap,  called  talpoc,  v/hich  is  in  winter 
^'  of  fine  velvet,  embroidered  with  pearls  or  dia- 
monds  ;  and  in  fummer  of  a  light  ftiining 
filver  fluff.  This  is  fixed  on  one  fide  of  the 
head,  hanging  a  little  way  down,  with  a  gold 
toffelj  and  bound  on  either  with  a  circle  of  dia- 
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monds,  or  a  rich  embroidered  handkerchief. 
On  the  other  fide  of  the  head  the  hair  is  laid 
flat;  and  here  the  ladies  are  at  liberty  to  ftiew 
their  fancies ;  fome  putting  flowers,  others  a 
plume  of  herons  feathers,  and,  in  fhort,  what 
they  pleafe ;  but  the  moft  general  falhion  is, 
a  large  bouquet  of  jewels,  made,  like  natural 
flowers ;  that  is,  the  buds  of  pearls,  the  rofes 
of  different  coloured  rubies,  the  jeffamines  of 
^'  diamonds,  the  jonquils  of  topazes,  Szc.  fo  well 
fet  and  enamelled,  that  'tis  hard  to  imagine 
^'  any  thing  of  that  kind  fo  beautiful.    The  hair 
hangs  at  its  full  length  behind,  divided  into 
trefies  braided  with  pearls  or  ribbons,  which 
are  always  in  great  quantity/' 
It  muil  be  obferved  that  no  woman,  of  what- 
ever rank,  is  permitted  to  go  into  theftreets  with- 
out tv.'o  murlins,  one  that  hides  the  whole  drefs 
of  her  head,  and  hangs  half  way  down  her  back, 
and  another  that  covers  her  face,  all  but  her  eyes. 
Their  fliapes  are  alfo  entirely  concealed  by  what 
is  called  a  Ferigee,  which  no  woman  appears 
without ;  it  has  long  lleeves  that  reach  to  their 
fingers  ends,  and  wraps  round  their  bodies  like  a 
riding  hood  :  this,  in  winter,  is  made  of  cloth, 
and,  in  fummer,  of  plain  filk  or  ftufl^.    By  this 
means  they  are  fo  difguifed,  that  the  greateft  lady 
cannot  be  diftinguifhed  from  her  flave  :  it  is  im- 
poflible  for  the  moft  jealous  hufband  to  know  his 
wife  when  he  meets  her  ;  and  no  man  dare  touch, 
or  follow  a  woman  in  the  ftreet.    Their  appear- 
ing thus  in  mafquerade  affords  them  the  liberty 
of  following  their  inclinations,  without  being  in 
danger  of  difcovery.    Their  moft  ufual  method 
of  intrigue  is  fending  an  appointment  for  the  lo- 
ver, to  meet  them  at  a  Jew's  (hop,  w^here  the 
mpft  valuable  goods  are  fold.    The  great  ladies 
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fcldom  let  their  gallants  know  who  they  are  ;  and 
frequently  they  are  unable  to  guefs  the  lady's 
name,  with  whom  they  have  correfponded  above 
half  a  year  together. 

The  Turks  who  are  rich,  are  far  from  being 
fo  abftemious  as  many  people  imagine.  Soon  af- 
ter they  rife  in  the  morning,  they  breakfaft  on 
fried  eggs,  honey,  leban,  cheefe,  &c.  At  about 
eleven  o'clock  in  winter,  and  rather  earlier  in 
fummer,  they  dine.  They  have  a  round  table, 
which,  as  well  as  their  dilhes,  is  made,  either  of 
copper  tinned,  or,  for  perfons  of  high  rank,  of 
filver.  This  is  placed  upon  a  ftool,  about  twelve 
or  fourteen  inches  high,  and  a  round  piece  of 
cloth  is  fpread  upon  the  carpet  under  the  table, 
to  prevent  its  being  foiled.  A  long  piece  of  lillc 
is  laid  round  to  cover  the  knees  of  thofe  who  fit 
at  the  table,  which  has  no  covering  but  the  vic- 
tuals. Sallads,  pickles,  fmali  bafons  of  leban, 
bread  and  fpoons,  are  placed  in  order  round  the 
edge  'y  and  the  middle  of  the  table  is  for  the  diflies ; 
which,  among  the  great,  are  brought  in  one  by 
one  ;  and  after  each  has  eat  a  little,  they  are 
changed.  They  fit  crofs-legged  at  table  on  the 
carpet ;  and  their  fingers,  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
Eaft,  ferve  for  knives  and  forks  ;  but  for  liquids 
they  make  ufe  of  fpoons  of  tortoife-fhell,  horn, 
or  wood,  thofe  of  gold  and  filver  not  being  per- 
mitted by  their  religion.  Their  bread  is  ufuaily 
made  of  wheat  flour,  in  thin,  flat-cakes,  ill  bak- 
ed, and  eaten  new;  bendes  thefe,  there  are  a  variety 
of  rufl;s  and  bifcuits.  The  firft  dilh  is  generally, 
a  kind  of  foup,  and  the  intermediate  diflies,  which 
are  frequently  numerous,  confift  of  mutton,  cut 
into  fmall  pieces,  either  roafted  or  Itewed  with 
herbs  :  ftewed  fowls,  pigeons,  or  other  birds, 
commonly  fluffed   with    rice^   and   fpices  :  a 
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whole  lamb  fluffed  with  rice,  almonds,  raifins^ 
piftachios,  &c.  and  ftewed,  is  a  favourite  difti  : 
paftry,  both  with  meat  and  fruit  :  a  large  pillaw 
comes  laft,  except  a  thin  firrup,  with  dried  apri- 
cots, raifins,  flices  of  apples,  pears,  or  the  like, 
fwimming  in  it.  Water  is  their  liquor  at. table  ; 
and  after  dinner  they  drink  coffee.  The  lady  we 
have  fo  often  quoted  obferves,  that  for  the  firfk 
week  their  cookery  pleafed  her  extremely ;  but 
then  growing  weary  of  it,  flie  defired  her  cook 
to  make  a  dilh  or  two  after  our  manner  ;  but  ac- 
knowledges that  this  might  be  owing  to  cuftom, 
and  that  fhe  was  ready  to  believe  that  an  Indian, 
who  had  never  taftcd  of  either,  would  prefer  their 
cookery  to  ours.  However,  with  refpeft  to  the 
common  people,  bread,  dibbs,  leban,  and  a  little 
mutton,  are  their  principal  food  in  winter  ;  a3 
rice,  bread,  cheefe  and  fruit,  are  in  fummer. 
Their  chief  meal  is  in  the  evening,  when  they 
return  home  from  v/ork. 

The  Turks  ufually  fup  at  about  five  o'clock 
in  winter,  and  fix  in  fummer,  in  much  the  fame 
manner  as  they  dine ;  and  in  Vv^inter  frequently 
vifit  each  other,  and  fit  up  late,  when  they  havQ 
a  collation  of  feveral  fweet  difhes. 

Wine  and  fpirits  are  fuppofed  to  be  only  drank 
by  the  licentious  and  irreligious  ;  and  thefe  li- 
quors being  prohibited  by  their  religion,  they 
commonly  drink  them  in  fecret,  at  their  gardens, 
or  privately  in  the  night;  and  when  they  oncq 
begin,  frequently  drink  to  excefs.  There  are 
others,  however,  who  drink  wine  with  modera^ 
tioii,  and  fay  in  excufe,  that  all  the  creatures  of 
God  are  good,  and  defigned  for  the  ufe  of  man  ; 
yet  the  prohibition  of . wine  was  an  a6l  of  wifdom, 
^nd  defigned  for  the  vulgar,  among  whom,  it  wouiU. 
\}g  the  iQurcc  of  infinite  difordcrs  ;  but  that  the 
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prophet  never  intended  to  reftrain  thofe  who  knew* 
how  to  ufe  it  with  difcretion  ;  neverthelefs  fcan- 
dal  ought  to  be  avoided,  and  therefore  they  never 
drink  it  in  public.  This  is  the  opinion  of  the 
fenfible  part  of  the  people  ;  few  of  whom,  who 
are  able  to  afford  it,  make  any  fcruple  of  drinking 
wine. 

Strong  coffee,  without  either  milk  or  fugar, 
is  a  refrefliment  univerfally  efteemed  ;  and  a  difh 
of  it,  preceded  by  a  little  wet  fweatmeat,  which 
frequently  conlifts  of  conferve  of  red  rofes,  fharp- 
encd  with  Jemon-juice,  and  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  is 
the  ufuai  entertainment  at  a  vifit ;  but  if  they 
choofe  to  ufe  lefs  ceremony,  the  fweat  meat  is 
omitted.  When  they  fhew  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree of  refpecl,  they  alfo  prefent  fherbet,  v/hich 
is  of  different  kinds  ;  they  likewife  fprinkle  fweet- 
fcented  water,  and  perfume  their  vifitor  with  the 
fmoke  of  the  wood  of  aloes,  which  is  brought  in 
a  canfcr,  and  generally  ferves  for  an  intimation 
that  it  is  time  for  the  ftranger  to  take  his  leave. 

Though  we  are  apt  to  efteem  thefe  people  as 
Barbarians,  yet  their  diflinguifliing  characleriftic^ 
is  politenefs  and  hofpitality.    The  ingenious  Mr. 
Wood  obferves,  on  a  traveller  addreffing  the/go- 
vernor of  a  province  for  his  proteftion,  and  mak- 
ing him,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Eaft,  a 
handfome  prefent,  a  pipe,  coifee,  fweetmeats,  and 
perfume,  are  fucceffively  prefentcd  ;  and  he  will 
pay  him  the  compliment  of  telling  him,  that  the. 
land  he  commands,  and  all  that  is  in  it,  are  at 
his  fervice.        In  no  infiances,  fays  the  above 
gentleman,  do  the  oriental  manners  fliew  thcf^ 
people  in  fo  amiable  alight,  as  in  their  dif- 
charge  of  the  duties  of  holpitality  :  the  feveri-^ 
ties  of  Eaflern  defpotifm,  having  indeed  been 
alv/ays  foftened  by.  this  virtgp,  v/hich  fo  hap- 
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pily  flouriflies  moft,  where  it  is  moft  wanted. 
^'  The  great  forget  the  influence  of  power  to  the 
ftranger  under  their  roof ;  and  only  preferve  a 
"  dignity,  fo  tempered  by  humanity,  that  it  fole- 
ly  commands  that  grateful  refpeft,  which  is 
otherwife  fcarce  known  in  a  country,  where 
inferiors  are  oftener  taught  to  fear  than  to  love. 
But  avarice  is  as  much  an  eaftern  vice,  as  hof- 
^«  pitality  is  an  eaftern  virtue.    The  moft  fordid 
inftances  among  the  former,  we  found  among 
the  great,  and  thofe  in  public  employments  ; 
while  we  experienced  extraordinary  inftances 
of  generofity  in  private  life.    We  would  there-* 
fore  be  cautious  of  charging  to  the  chara£ler  of 
a  people,  what  this  government  feem  to  re-^ 
quire  :  for  amidft  the  uninterrupted  fcries  of 
fhamelefs  venality,  which  regulates  the  dif-^ 
charge  of  every  private  duty,  from  the  Prime 
^'  Vizier  downwards  ;  and  which,  in  the  true  fpi^ 
rit  of  defpotifm,  ftops  only  at  the  wretch,  who 
is  too  low  to  make  reprifals  ,  every  fubaltera^ 
in  power  muft  fubmit  to  that  proportion  of  the 
common  proftitution,   which  belongs  to  his 
rank  5  and  which  therefore  feems  rather  the 
vice  of  the  office  than  of  the  man,"    But  not- 
withftandlng  the  general  charafter  of  politenefs, 
courtefy,  and  hofpitality,  by  which  the  great  ^re 
peculiarly  diftinguifhed,  the  Mahometans  in  pri- 
vate life  aflume  a  fuperiority  over  all  who  are  of 
^  different  faith  ;  which  is  beft  perceived  by  thofe 
who  dwell  for  a  confiderable  time  ^mong  them. 
But  this  greatly  declines,  and  feveral  Baftiashave 
conferred  public  honours  on  the  Europeans,  that 
would  formerly  have  caufed  great  popular  difcon- 
tent.    Among  the  vulgar,  an  affe£led  gravity, 
yvith  fome  (hare  of  diSimulation,  is  too  much 
^l^eir  charaderij^c.    They  are  alfo  addicled  to 
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iquarrelling  and  abufive  language,  though  none 
are  lefs  guilty  of  fighting ;  but  though  they  are 
fo  prone  to  anger  on  the  mdft  trifling  occafion,  no 
people  upon  earth  can  be  more  calm,  when  it  is 
for  their  intereft ;  yet  there  are  people  who  de-^ 
ferve  a  much  better  character  ;  for  fome  of  all 
ranks  are  poiFefled  of  the  utmoft  integrity  and 
honour. 

Not  only  the  men,  but  many  of  the  women^ 
fmoke  tobacco  to  excefs ;  and  the  labourers  and 
artificers  have  generally  a  pipe  in  their  mouths. 
Thefe  pipes  confift  of  a  twig  of  the  cherry-tree, 
or  rofe-bufti,  bored  for  that  purpofe ;  and  thofe 
of  fuperior  rank  are  five  or  fix  feet  long,  and 
adorned  with  filver.  They  ufe  the  Perfian  tobac- 
co, which  has  an  agreeable  flavour.  But  the 
pra£lice  of  taking  opium  is  much  lefs  general  in 
Turkey  than  formerly. 

The  Turks  have  not  the  leaft  notion  of  the 
benefit  of  exercife  ;  and  laugh  at  the  European 
Chriftians  for  taking  a  walk,  merely  for  the  fake 
of  amufement.  Indeed,  it  is  with  reludlance  they 
ufe  much  exercife,  either  for  bufinefs  or  pleafurei^ 
A  walk  or  ride  to  their  gardens  once  or  twice  % 
week,  when  they  are  fituated  at  a  fmall  diftanco 
from  their  houfes,  is  as  much  as  moft  of  them 
care  for.  People  of  rank,  however,  are  very  ac- 
tive on  horfeback,  and  in  throwing  the  jareed^ 
or  (hort  ftafF,  which  they  dart  very  dexteroufly  on 
full  fpeed  ;  and  a  mock  fight  with  this  weapon  ia 
a  common  entertainment.  It  is  amazing  to  fee, 
with  what  dexterity  they  manage  their  horfes  up- 
on thefe  occafions,  fo  as  to  avoid  running  againft 
each  other,  when  numbers  are  galloping,  feem- 
ingly  in  the  greateft  diforder.  This  is,  however, 
but  feidom  pradifed,  their  time  being  chiefly 
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fpcnt  in  the  indolent  indulgence  of  lolling  in  their 
Divans. 

Their  principal  amufements  within  doors  are 
playing  at  chefs,  at  which  they  are  extremely 
expert,  and  at  a  kind  of  back-gammon.  Their 
other  diverfions  are  playing  at  draughts,  the  play 
of  the  ring,  and  fome  others.  With  this  laft  di- 
verfion,  the  great  frequently  amufe  themfelves 
during  the  winter-evenings  :  it  confifts  in  gueffing, 
under  what  coffee-cup  a  ring  is  hid,  out  of  a  num- 
ber of  cups  placed  on  a  large  falvei.  Several 
on  each  fide  engage  in  this  play ;  and  thofe  who 
-win^  have  the  privilege  of  blacking  the  faces  -of 
thofe  v/ho  lofe,  or  of  putting  fools  caps  on  their 
Jieads,  and  obliging  them  to  ftand  before  them, 
while  they  fmg  extempore  fongs  in  their  own 
praife,  and  in  derifion  of  the  lofers.  But  they 
treat  none  in  this  manner  but  their  fervants,  or 
.their  inferiors,  fome  of  whom,  particularly,  if 
they  have  any  turn  for  buffoonery,  are  always  of 
the  party.  All  thefe  games  are  ufed  by  the 
Turks  only  for  amufement;  for  they  never  play 
for  money,  though  they  will  fometimes  go  fo  far 
as  to  play  for  an  entertainment.  Dancing  is  far 
from  being  reckoned  an  accomplifhment  among 
people  of  rank,  and  is  feldom  pra£lifed  by  any 
but  thofe  who  make  a  trade  of  it.  'I'heir  dexte- 
rity confifts  lefs  in  their  agility,  than  in  the  mo^ 
tions  of  their  arms  and  body,  and  ufing  geftures, 
which,  particularly  among  the  female  dancers,  are 
not  the  moft  decent.  Wreftling  is  alfo  fometimes 
a  part  of  their  entertainment  at  their  feftivals  ; 
this  is  performed  by  men  hired  for  that  purpofe. 
They  have  likewife  buffoons,  who  conftantly 
attend  all  merry-makings. 

The  Turks  have  two  forts  of  mufic,  one  for 
the  field,  and  the  other  for  the  chamber.  The 
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iRrft  IS  performed  before  the  great  military  officers, 
and  is  always  ufed  in  their  garrifons.  It  conlifts 
of  trumpets,  cymbols,  hautboys,  fhorter  and 
ihriller  than  ours  ;  and  large  drums,  the  upper 
part  of  which  is  beat  upon  with  a  heavy  drum- 
ftick,  and  the  lower,  with  a  fmall  ftick  :  they 
have  alfo  fmall  drums,  which  are  beat  after  the 
manner  of  our  kettle  drums  :  this  mufic  has  a 
pretty  good  afFed  at  a  diftance.  Their  chamber 
mufic  confifts  of  a  guitar,  an  Arab  fiddle,  a  dul- 
cimer, different  forts  of  flutes,  a  couple  of  fmall 
<lrums,  and  the  diff.  This  laft  inftrument  chief- 
ly ferves  to  beat  time  to  the  voice,  which  is  fre- 
quently very  inharmonious  :  it  is  formed  of  a 
hoop,  over  which  a  piece  of  parchment  is  extend- 
ed ;  and  fometimes  pieces  of  brafs  are  fixed  in  it, 
to  make  a  jingling.  It  is  beat  with  the  fingers^, 
and  is  the  true  tympanum  of  the  ancients.  The 
Turks,  though  acquainted  with  the  different 
meafures  ufed  in  mufic,  have  no  idea  of  writing 
it  by  notes,  and  are  therefore  obliged  to  learn  en* 
tirely  by  the  ear  ;  and  when  feveral  perfons  play 
together,  they  keep  exaft  time,  all  playing  the 
fame,  for  they  have  neither  bafe,  nor  any  other 
parts.  According  to  fome  authors,  the  Turk> 
have  no  mufic  but  what  is  fhocking  to  the  ear  | 
but  they  probably  never  heard  any  but  what  ia 
played  in  the  ftreets  ;  and  their  account,  as  the 
lady  Wortley  Montague  obferves,  is  juft  as  rea- 
fonable,  as  if  a  foreigner  fhould  take  his  ideas  of 
Englifli  mufic,  from  the  bladder  and  ftring,  or 
the  marrow  bones  and  cleavers.  Their  mufic  be- 
ing extremely  pathetic,  and  many  of  the  women 
have  fine  melodious  voices. 

Our  account  of  the  cuftoms  of  the  Turks 
would  be  very  imperfeft,  were  we  to  omit  men- 
tioning the  public  bagnios,  which  are  frequented 
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by  perfons  of  all  conditions,  except  thofe  of  i 
very  diftinguiftied  rank,  who  have  them  in  their 
own  houfes.  On  entering  a  bagnio,  you  com€ 
into  a  large  lofty  room,  in  the  midft  of  which, 
is  ufually  a  fountain  with  a  bafon.  This  apart- 
ment is  furrounded  with  fophas  ;  and  here  th^ 
people  drefs  and  undrefs,  the  air  not  being  afFe£t- 
ed  by  the  heat  of  the  bath,  except  at  the  door, 
w^hich  opens  into  a  fmall,  warm  room,  and  from 
thence  into  a  larger,  that  is  very  hot.  About  the 
fides  of  thefe  rooms  are  ufually  placed  roun-d 
ftone  bafons,  about  two  feet  and  a  half  in  diamcr 
ter,  with  two  cocks,  one  of  hot,  and  the  other 
of  cold  water  ;  fo  that  it  may  be  tempered  at  plea- 
fure;  and  there  are  copper  bowls  for  pouring  it 
on  the  body.  In  the  corners  of  the  inner  room 
are  fmall  retiring  places,  in  one  of  which  is  fre- 
quently a  ciftern  of  warm  water,  about  four  foot 
deep,  large  enough  for  bathing  the  whole  body. 
All  thefe  rooms  are  covered  with  domes  ;  and  the 
inner  receive  their  light  from  openings  in  the 
dome  covered  with  glafs.  A  few  bagnios  are 
fblely  for  the  ufe  of  the  men,  others  are  appoint- 
ed for  the  women  only  ;  and  many  of  them  admit 
both  fexes ;  the  men  in  the  morning,  and  the 
womea  in  the  afternoon.  When  a  man  enters 
the  hot  room,  he  firft  applies  the  Dewa,  a  medi- 
cine for  taking  ofF  the  hair  from  the  arm-pits  and 
pubis;  and  this  remains  till  the  hair  is  quite  loofe, 
when  it  is  waChed  off  with  great  care.  After 
this,  one  of  the  fervants  of  the  bagnio  begins 
v/ith  chafing  or  kneading  violently,  firft,  the  tops 
of  the  fhoulders,  and  then,  by  degrees,  the  whole 
body.  On  his  coming  to  the  hands,  he  pulls  the 
joints  of  the  fingers  fo  as  to  make  each  crack  fe- 
parately  ;  then  laying  the  perfon  on  his  back  with 
his  arms  acrofs  his  breaft^  he  raifes  him  forcibly 
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hy  the  back  part  of  the  neck,  making  the  great- 
eft  part  of  the  vertebrae  crack.  Then  chafing^ 
the  back  a  little  more,  he  throws  a  quantity  of. 
warm  water  over  the  whole  body,  and  rubs  him 
hard  with  a  bag  of  coarfe  cloth,  drawn  over  his 
hand.  He  is  next  rubbed  over  with  a  foap  la- 
ther ;  and  this  being  walhed  clean  ofF,  the  perfoa 
puts  one  towel  round  his  middle,  another  round 
his  head,  and  a  third,  perhaps,  over  his  fhoulders  ; 
then  returning  to  the  great,  room,  he  ufually 
fmokes  a  pipe,  drinks  coffee,  and,  perhaps,  eats 
Ibme  fruit  before  he  drefles.  This  method  is 
pra(5lifed  in  much  the  fame  manner,  not  only 
through  all  the  Turkifh  dominions,  and  in  Per- 
fia,  but  in  India,  where  it  is  efteemed  a  great  lux- 
ury, and  has  an  extraordinary  afre6l  on  the  fpirits. 

As  the  right  honourable  lady,  from  whofe  let- 
ters we  have  borrowed  feveral  curious  particulars, 
is  the  only  writer  who  was  ever  able  to  defcribe 
the  baths  for  the  women,  and  their  behaviour  at 
them,  we  fhall  take  the  liberty  of  borrowing  this 
account  from  that  elegant  writer.  Round  the 
room,  fays  fhe,  were  two  rows  of  fophas  covered 
with  cufhions  and  rich  carpets,  on  which  fat 
the  ladies,  and  on  the  fecond  their  flaves  behind 
them,  all  in  the  ftate  of  nature,  without  any  beau-- 
ty  or  defeat  concealed  ;  yet  there  did  not  appear 
the  leaft  wantom  fmile,  or  indecent  gefture.  They 
walked  and  moved,  with  the  majeftic  grace,  with 
which  Milton  defcribes  our  general  mother.  Ma- 

o 

jiy  among  them  were  as  finely  proportioned  as 
ever  any  goddefs  was  drawn  by  the  pencil  of  a 
Guido,  or  a  Titian  ^  and  moft  of  their  fkins  were 
of  a  (hining  white,  only  adorned  by  their  beau- 
tiful hair,  divided  into  many  trefles,  hanging  on 
their  fhoulders,  braided  either  with  pearls  or  rib- 
bons, ahd  perfectly  refembled  the  figures  of  the 
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graces.  Our  fair  author  here  obferves,  that  fhe 
was  nov/  convinced  of  the  truth  of  a  refle£tioh 
that  ftie  had  often  made,  that  were  it  the  fafliion 
to  go  naked,  the  face  would  hardly  be  obferved  j 
lor  the  ladies,  who  had  the  moft  delicate  fkins, 
and  jfinefl:  fhapes,  had  the  greateft  (hare  of  her 
admiration  ;  though  their  faces  were  fometimes 
lefs  beautiful  than  thofe  of  their  companions. 
They  were  in  different  poftures,  fome  in  conver- 
fation,  fome  drinking  coffee  or  fherbet,  others 
working,  and  many  lying  negligently  on  their 
cufhions,  while  their  flaves,  moft  of  whom  were 
agreeable  young  v/omen  of  a'bout  feventeen  or 
eighteen,  were  employed  in  bmiding  their  hair, 
in  feveral  curious  fancies.  Thefe  baths  may  tre 
confidered  as  the  women's  coffee- houfc,  where  all 
the  news  of  the  town  is  told.  They  ufuallytake 
this  diverfion  once  a  week,  and  ftay  there  -^t  I'eaft 
four  or  five  hours  ;  but  it  is  furprifing  they  do 'not 
get  cold,  by  immediately  coming  out  of  the  h'6t 
bath  into  the  cool  room.  It  muft  be  obferved, 
that  it  is  death  for  any  man  to  get  admi'ffion  to 
thefe  bagnios,  during  the  time  the  ladies  are  thx^re. 

The  fame  illuflrrious  lady  gives  us  a  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  ceremonies  obferved  at  the  reception 
of  a  Turkifh  bride,  at  one  of  thefe  bagnios.  All 
the  female  friends,  relations,  and  acquaintance 
of  the  two  families,  newly  allied,  meet  on  this 
occafion  at  the  bagnio ;  and  others  going  out  of 
curiofity,  there  are  fometimes  near  two  hundred 
women  prefent.  Thofe  who  were  married  when 
this  lady  was  prefent,  placed  themfelves  round  the 
rooms  on  the  marble  fophas ;  but  the  virgins 
haftily  threv/  off  their  cloaths,  and  appeared 
v/ithout  any  other  ornament  or  covering  than  their 
ovv'n  long  hair,  adorned  with  pearls  or  ribbons. 
Two  of  them  met  the  bride  at  the  dgorp  conducSt- 
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cd  by  her  mother  and  another  grave  relation.  She 
was  a  beautiful  maid  of  about  feventeen,  very 
richly  drefled,  and  ftiining  w^ith  jewels ;  but  was 
foon  reduced  to  the  frate  of  nature.  Two  others 
billed  cenfers  of  filver  gilt,  with  perfume,  and  be- 
gan the  proceffion,  the  reft  following  in  pairs,  to 
the  number  of  thirty,  the  leaders  finging  an  Epi- 
thalium,  anfwered  by  the  others  in  chorus  ;  and 
the  two  laft  led  the  fair  bride,  whofe  eyes  were 
modeftly  fixed  on  the  ground,  round  the  three 
large  rooms  of  the  bagnio.  The  bride  was  then 
led  to  every  matron  round  the  rooms,  and  by 
each  was  faluted  with  a  compliment  and  a  prefent, 
fome  of  jewels,  others  of  pieces  of  ftufF,  hand- 
kerchiefs, or  little  gallantries  of  the  like  nature, 
which  {he  thanked  them  for,  by  killing  their  hands^ 
The  women  are  generally  married  from  the 
age  of  fourteen  to  eighteen  ;  but  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  never  fee  each  other,  till  the  ceremo- 
ny is  performed.  The  mothers,  in  order  to  find 
a  proper  wife  for  their  fons,  introduce  themfdvei> 
into  company,  where  they  expe£t  to  fee  young 
women  who  are  difengaged ;  and  when  they  find 
one,  they  think  will  be  agreeable,  make  the 
propofal  to  her  mother.  Upon  which  the  girl's 
family  enquire  into  the  young  man's  character  and 
circumftances ;  and  if  they  are  like  to  agree,  his 
father  makes  a  formal  demand  of  her;  the  price  rs 
fixed  that  is  to  be  paid  for  her,  ami  a  licenfe  pro- 
cared  for  their  marriege.  Then  each  of  the  young 
folks  fix  Upon  a  proxy,  who  meet  the  Imaum^ 
and  the  male  relations.  "Phe  Imaum  afKs  one  of 
the  proxies,  if  he  is  willing  to  purchafe  the  bride 
for  fuch  a  fum  of  money;  and  the  other,  whether 
he  be  fatisfied  with  it;  which  being  anfwered  in 
the  affirmative,  he  joins  their  hands,  and  the  mo- 
ney being  paid,  the  attair  is  concluded  with  'a 
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prayer  out  of  the  Coran.    The  fum  paid  for  th^ 
bride  is  laid  out  in  furniture,  for  one  chamber, 
with  cloaths,  jewels,  and  other  ornaments  ;  and 
her  father  makes  fome  addition,  according  to  his 
circumftances.  All  thefearcfent  with  great  pomp 
to  the  bridegroom's  houfe,  three  days  before  the 
wedding ;  mean  while  he  invites  all  his  friends 
and  acquaintance,  and  a  kind  of  open  houfe  is 
kept  for  feveral  days.    On  a  day  appointed  the 
women  go  from  the  bridegroom's  houfe,  and- 
bring  home  the  bride,  accompanied  by  her  mo- 
ther and  other  female  relations,  when  each  fex 
makes  merry  in  feparate  apartments  till  night. 
The  men  having  drefled  the  bridegroom,  intro- 
duce him  to  the  door  of  the  women's  apartment^ 
where  he  is  met  by  his  own  female  relations,  and 
the  men  proceed  linging  and  dancing  before  him 
to  the  flairs  foot  of  the  bride's  apartment,  whea 
flie  is  brought  half  way  down  flairs  to  receive  him^ 
"veiled  with  a  ptece  of  red  gauze ;  and  he  having 
conducted  her  up  flairs,  they  are  left  to  themfelves. 

A  WOMAN  that  dies  unmarried  is  thought  to^ 
depart  this  life  in  a  ftate  of  reprobation  ^  for  they 
fay,  that  the  end  of  the  creation  of  woman  is  to 
€ncreafe  and  multiply,  and  that  (he  is  only  proper- 
ly employed  in  the  works  of  her  calling,  when 
Ihe  is  bringing  forth  children,  or  taking  care  of 
them,  which  are  all  the  virtues  that  God  experts 
from  her.  Hence  many  of  thofe  who  are  fuperfti- 
tlous,  are  no  fooner  widows  than  they  marry  again 
as  foon  as  they  can,,  for  fear  of  dying  in  the  wick- 
ed ftate  of  an  ufelefs  creature.  But  thofe  that 
are  fond  of  liberty,  and  are  not  very  fcrupulous, 
defer  marryii^g  till  they  are  afraid  of  dying.  A- 
mong  the  TurKs  it  is  a  greater  difgrace  to  be  mar- 
ried without  being  fruitful,  than  it  is  with  us  for 
a  woman  to  be  fruitful  before  raariiage.  They  are 
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refpe£led  according  to  the  number  they  produce  5 
and  therefore,  when  they  are  with  child,  it  is  ufu- 
al  for  them  to  fay,  they  hope  God  will  be  fo  mer-* 
ciful  as  to  fend  them  two  this  time.  Like  the 
women  of  many  other  nations,  they  feem  exempt 
from  the  curfe  entailed  on  the  fex  ;  for  the  ladies 
fee  company  on  the  day  of  their  delivery,  and  at 
the  fortnight's  end,  return  vifits  in  new  cloaths, 
and  adorned  with  jewels.  The  Turks,  however, 
keep  their  wives  at  home  as  much  as  they  can,  but 
let  the  hufband  be  ever  fo  jealous,  he  is  obliged 
to  fuiFer  them  to  go  frequently  to  the  bagnio,  and 
Mondays  and  Tuefdays  are  a  kind  of  licenfed  days 
for  their  vifiting  the  tombs  of  their  deceafed  rela- 
tions, which  gives  them  an  opportunity  of  walk- 
ing abroad  in  the  gardens  or  fields. 

A  MAN  may  divorce  his  wife  twice,  and  if  he 
afterwards  repents,  may  take  her  again  j  but  that 
they  might  not  divorce  their  wives  upon  every 
flight  occafion,  and  merely  from  caprice  and  hu- 
mour, Mahomet  ordained,  that  if  any  man  divorc- 
ed his  wife  a  third  time,  it  fhould  not  be  lawful 
for  him  to  take  her  again,  till  &e  had  been  mar- 
ried, and  divorced  from  that  hufband.  This  pre- 
.caution  has  fuch  an  efFeft,  that  the  Turks  feldom 
divorce  their  wives;  and  fcarce  any,  who  have 
the  leaft  fenfe  of  honour,  will  take  her  again  on 
.the  laft  condition. 

Upon  the  death  of  a  Turk,  the  women  burft 
forth  into  flirieks,  which  they  continue  till  the 
body  is  interred,  which  is  done  as  foon  as  pofli- 
ble.  The  corpfe  is  firft  carefully  wafhed,  and  all 
the  natural  pafiag^s  flopped  with  cotton,  to  pre- 
vent any  moifture  oozing  out,  which  would  ren- 
der the  body  unclean.  It  is  then  wrapped  in  a 
cotton  cloth,  and  laid  in  a  coffin,  nearly  in  the 
form  ufed  by  us  3  and  upon  the  pall  are  laid  fome 
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of  the  beft  cloaths  which  belonged  to  the  deccafed. 
In  carrying  the  body  to  the  grave,  a  number  of 
fliieks,  with  tattered  banners,  walk  firft;  thea 
come  the  male  friends  ;  and  after  them  the  corpfe^ 
carried  with  the  head  foremoft,  upon  men's  flioul^ 
ders.  The  corpfe  is  followed  by  the  neareft  male 
relations  ;  and  the  women  clofe  theproceffion  with 
dreadful  flirieks,  while  the  men  are  all  the  w^ay 
employed  in  fmging  prayers  out  of  the  Coran.  In 
this  order  they  proceed  to  a  mofque,  where  the 
bier  being  fet  down  in  the  court-yard,  a  fervice  is 
faid  by  the  Imaum,  after  which  the  corpfe  are 
carried  in  the  fame  order  to  the  burying-place, 
which  is  ufually  placed  in  the  fields.  The  graves 
are  lined  with  ftone,  and  the  corpfe  is  placed  irt 
one,  in  a  pofture  between  fitting  and  lying,  with 
the  face  towards  Mecca ;  and  then  the  grave  is 
covered  with  long  ftones,  to  prevent  the  earth 
falling  into  it.  The  Imaum  throws  the  firft 
handful  of  earth  upon  thefe,  faying,  O  man,  from 
the  earth  thou  wert  at  firft  created,  and  to  the 
earth  thou  doft  now  return.  This  grave  being 
the  firft  ftep  in  thy  progrefs  to  the  manfions  of  the 
other  world,  if  in  thy  actions  thou  haft  been  be- 
nevolent, thou  art  abfolved  by  God  ;  but  if  on 
the  contrary  thou  haft  not  been  fo,  the  mercy  of 
G»d  is  greater  than  all  things.  Remember  that 
God  is  thy  Lord,  Mahomet  thy  Prophet,  believe 
in  all  the  Prophets  and  Apoftles,  and  pardon  i* 
cxtenfiye.  Then  every  one  throv/s  down  a  hand- 
ful of  earth,  faying,  God  be  merciful  to  the  de- 
ccafed.  The  fepuichres  of  particular  families  are 
railed  in,  and  the  burying-places  take  up  a  con^ 
fiderable  fpace  round  the  cities.  The  neareft  re- 
lations pray  at  the  grave,  on  the  third,  feventh^ 
and  fortieth  days,  after  the  interment;  and  alfa 
the  day  twelvemofith  after  theiperfon's  deceafe ; 
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nnd  on  each  of  thofe  days,  a  quantity  of  provi- 
fions  is  drefled,  and  given  to  the  poor.  Every 
Monday  and  Tuefday  the  v^^omen  adorn  the  tomb 
with  flovirefs,  or  green  leaves,  fiiewing  the  dcep- 
cft  grief ;  v^rhile  the  men,  generally  acquicfcc 
with  the  greateft  patience  iii  the  lofs  of  their  hear- 
eft  relations  ;  and  under  every  other  misfortune, 
behave  with  the  utmoft  fortitude.  The  men  Wear 
no  mourning,  but  the  women  drefs  in  the  graveft 
coloured  cloaths,  and  wear  a  head  drefs  of  a  dark 
brick  duft  colour.  They  lay  afide  their  jewels^ 
^nd  all  other  ornaments  for  the  fpace  of  a  year, 
tvheii  they  mourn  for  a  hufband  ;  and  fix  months 
if  it  be  for  a  father ;  but  thefe  periods  are  not  al- 
tvays  ftridly  obferved. 

Mahometism  is  faid  to  be  divided  into  as  inz^ 
ny  feds  as  Chriftianity.  Its  firft  inftitution  feem- 
ing  to  be  entirely  obfcured  by  different  interpre- 
tations ;  biit  though  the  Turks  bebave  with  the 
utmoft* zeal  in  the  fuppbrt  of  their  opinions,  the 
fpirit  of  perfecution  againft  each  other,  has  never 
been  carried  to  fach  a'height  as  among  tbe  Chrif- 
tians.  The  prevailing  dpinion  is  faid  to  beDeifm  j 
but  no  Turk  ever  fets  up  for  a  wit  by  pretending' 
to  difbelieve  a  God,  or  by  treating  his  facred  name 
with  familiar  contempt.  Charity  is  enjoined  in 
the  Coran,  in  the  ftrorigeft  terms  ;  and  the  Turks 
are  remarkable,  hot  only  for  their  benevolence  to 
the  poor  and  the  diftrefled  ;  but  for  their  prevent- 
ing the  unfortunate  being  reduced  to  neceflities. 
They  build  Kans,  or  Caravanferas  for  the  recep- 
tion of  travellers,  ere£l  cifterns  of  water  for  their 
convenience,  and  fet  up  ftieds  by  the  way  fide,  that 
the  weary  traveller  may  fit  under  the  fhade. 

They  give  names  to  their  children  as  foon  as 
they  are  born  5  at  v/hich  time  the  father,  putting 
a  little  fait  into  their  mouths,  and  lifting  them  oa 
hrgh,  as  dedicating  them  to  the  Great  Creator, 
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cries  out,  God  grant  my  fon  Solyman,  that  hi* 
holy  name  may  be  as  favoury  in  thy  mouth,  as 
this  fait;  and  may  he  preferve  thee  from  being 
too  much  in  love  with  the  world.    They  believe 
that  the  infants  who  die  young,  before  they  are 
circumcifed,  are  faved  by  the  circumcifion  of  their 
father;  and  therefore  this  is  fometimes  deferred^ 
till  they  are  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  when 
they  are  able  to  make  a  profeffion  of  their  faith. 
On  the  day  fixed  for  this  ceremony,  the  boy  is 
fet  on  horfeback,  and  conduced  with  mufic  about 
the  town  ;  after  which  the  ceremony  of  circumci- 
fion is  performed  in  the  following  manner,  at  his 
father's  houfe :  after  a  fliort  exhortation,  the  I- 
maum  or  Prieft,  caufes  him  to  make  his  profeffion 
of  faith,  by  faying,      There  is  no  God  but  God, 
and  Mahomet  is  his  Prophet/'    The  furgeon 
then  places  him  upon  a  fopha  ;  and  two  fervants 
holding  a  cloth,  fpread  out  before  the  child's  face, 
the  furgeon  draws  the  fore-fkin  as  low  as  he  can,* 
holding  it  with  pincers,  while  he  cuts  it  with  a 
razor,  and  then  fliewing  it  to  the  affiftants,  cries, 
God  is  Great,    The  child  cries  out  with  pain  j 
but  every  one  congratulates  him  on  his  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  rank  of  a  MulTulman,  or  Believer  ; 
and  on  this  occafion  a  feaft  is  made,  and  the  re- 
lations and  friends  fpend  the  day  merrily  in  Ting- 
ing and  dancing  ;  and  the  next  day,  thofe  who  are 
invited,  make  prefents  to  the  child. 

The  Turks  regularly  pray  five  times  a  day, 
and  are  obliged  to  wafh  before  their  prayers,  and 
every  time  they  eafe  nature.  As  they  chiefly 
make  ufe  of  their  fingers  in  eating,,  they  are  alfo 
under  the  neceffity  of  waftiing  after  every  meal  ; 
and  the  more  cleanly  likewife,  do  it  before  meals.. 
Befides,  whenever  they  cohabit  with  their  women, 
they  muft  go  to  the  bagnio,  before  they  fay  their 
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i^rayers ;  thus  they  are  dabling  in  the  water  al- 
moft  all  day  long. 

We  fhall  defer  treating  of  the  faft  of  Rama- 
dam,  till  v/e  treat  of  the  Perfians,  both  perform- 
ing it  in  the  fame  manner  ;  and  fhall  here  deicribe 
the  feaft  of  Beiram,  which  begins  with  the  next 
new  moon  after  that  faft ;  and  is  made  known 
by  firing  of  guns,  bonfires,  and  other  rejoicings. 
The  houfes  and  fhops  are  then  adorned  with  th« 
fineft  hangings,  and  tapeftries.  Swings  ornament- 
ed with  feftoons  are  hung  in  the  ftreets,  in  which 
the  people  fit,  and  are  tolled  in  the  air,  while 
they  are  at  the  fame  time  entertained  with  vocal 
and  inftrumental  mufic,  performed  by  perfons  hired 
by  the  mafters  of  the  fwings.  They  have  like- 
wife  fire-works ;  and  during  the  three  days  of  this 
feftival,  the  women  have  the  liberty  of  walking 
abroad.  One  valuable  part  of  this  feftival  is,  that 
they  forgive  their  enemies,  and  become  reconciled 
to  them  y  for  they  think  they  have  made  a  bad 
Balram,  if  they  harbour  the  leaft  malice  in  their 
hearts  againft  any  perfon  whatfoever.  This  is 
termed  the  Great  Bairam,  to  diftinguifh  it  from 
the  Little  Bairam,  which  is  kept  feventy  days  af- 
ter. They  have  alfo  feveral  other  feftivals,  on^ 
all  which  the  minarets  of  the  mofques  are  illu-^ 
minated  with  lamps. 

There  are  a  few  monafteries  of  Dervifes, 
whofe  devotions  and  religious  ceremonies  are 
performed  in  a  very  whimfical  manner.  They 
are  permitted  to  marry,  and  have  an  odd  habit, 
which  only  confifts  of  a  piece  of  coarfe  whit^ 
cloth,  or  a  loofe  frock,  wrapped  about  them  with 
their  legs  and  arms  naked. 

With  refpedl  to  the  punifhments  inflidled  oa 
criminals  in  Turky  >  thefe,  as  in  other  arbitrary 
countries,  are  very  often  fevere.    The  moft  fin- 
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gularof  f hefe  is  impealing,  whi<Jh  is  generally  irK 
flifted  for  the  higheft  crimes,  and  is  certainly  one 
of  the  greateft  indignities  that  can  be  offered  to 
human  nature,  and  is  performed  in  the  follov/ing 
manner :  they  take  a  poft  eight  or  nine  feet  long, 
about  the  thicknefs  of  a  man's  leg,  which  they 
make  fharp  at  on<"  end,  and  oblige  the  criminal  to 
carry  it  to  the  place  of  execution,  where,  laying 
him  on  his  belly,  they  thruft  it  into  his  funda- 
ment, and  taking  him  by  the  legs  draws  his  bo- 
dy upon  it,  till  the  point  of  the  ftake  appears  at 
his  fhoulders  ;  they  then  ereft  the  ftake  in  a  hole, 
dug  in  the  ground,  when,  according  to  the  Reve- 
rend Mr.  Maundrell,  the  unhappy  wretch,  fit- 
ting in  that  pofture,  not  only  continues  alive,  but 
even  perfe£ll^  fenfible,  and  fometimes  drinks, 
fmokes,  and  talks,  for  twenty-four  hours  ;  but 
generally,  after  he  has  remained  in  this  deplorable 
fituation  for  an  hour  or  two,  one  of  the  bye- 
ftanders  is  permitted  to  give  him  a  gracious  ftab 
to  the  heart,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  his  inex^ 
preffible  mifery. 

The  other  punifliments  for  capital  offences  ar^ 
beheading,  and  ftrangling  with  the  bow-ftring, 
and  for  fmall  offences,  the  baftinado. 

The  Turks  have  feveral  curious  and  beau- 
tiful manufa6lures  ;  and  carry  on  a  very  confider- 
able  inland  trade  with  the  provinces  and  towns, 
and  alfo  with  foreign  nations ;  though  it  is  chiefly 
by  means  of  the  Jews  and  Armenians.  The 
Turks,  indeed,  convey  the  produfts  of  the  coun- 
try and  other  goods  both  by  land  and  water,  from 
one  province  to  another,  but  not  to  foreign  Chrif- 
tian  countries  :  great  numbers  of  Englifli,  French, 
Dutch,  Italian,  and  Spanifh  fhips,  repairing  to  the 
harbours  in  Turky  where  they  import  their  goods, 
and  purqhafe  thofe  pf  the  country.  The  exports 
'  froQi 
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from  Turky  are  filks,  beautiful  carpets,  camels 
liair,  goats  hair  and  wool,  cotton- yarn,  waxed 
linen,  dimity,  blue,  red,  and  yellow  leather,  flia- 
green  Ikins,  coffee,  dates,  almohds,  oil,  figs,  rai- 
fms,  rhubarb,  faffron,  opium,  turpentine,  fto- 
rax,  gums,  galls,  maftich,  emery,  lemnian-bole, 
pomegranate  fhells,  fponges,  wax,  box-wood, 
mother  of  pearl.  Sec.  The  Englifli  merchants 
export  thither  fugar,  watches,  broad  cloths,  long 
ells,  iron,  tin,  and  many  other  articles. 

Having  thus  taken  a  view  of  what  is  moftre^ 
markable  in  the  European  part  of  the  Turkifh 
empire,  w6  itOW  proceed  their  Afiaftic  dgmi* 
nions, 
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Of    A  S  I  A. 

CHAP.  I. 
Of  TURKY  in  ASIA. 

WE  are  now  entring  into  a  part  of  the  world 
in  many  refpedls  the  moft  confiderable  of 
the  four,  though  a  natural  fondnefs  for  our  own 
country  is  apt  to  incline  us  to  give  the  preference 
to  Europe.  It  was  in  Afia  that  the  Supreme  Cre- 
ator planted  the  delicious  garden  of  Eden,  in 
which  he  placed  the  firft  parents  of  mankind  \  and 
Afia  became  again  the  nurfery  of  the  world  when 
it  had  been  deftroyed  by  the  flood,  the  defcendants 
of  Noah  difperfing  from  thence  their  various  co- 
lonies into  all  the  other  parts  of  the  globe.  It  was^ 
in  Afia  that  God  chofe  to  fix  his  favourite  na- 
tion the  Hebrews  ;  in  the  fame  country  our  BleflTed 
Saviour  accompliftied  the  great  work  of  our  re- 
demption, and  from  thence  the  light  of  his  glo- 
rious gofpel  was  fpread  into  all  nations  by  his  dif- 
ciples  and  follov/ers.  In  Afia  the  firft  cities  were 
built,  and  the  firft  monarchies  were  founded, 
even  whilft  the  reft  of  the  world  was  deftitute  of 
inhabitants. 

To  thefe  advantages  may  be  added  the  fertili- 
ty of  the  foil  of  Afia  in  general,  the  ferenity  of 
its  air,  the  delicioufnefs  of  its  fruits,  the  falu- 
brioufnefs  of  its  drugs,  the  fragrancy  and  balfa- 
mic  quality  of  its  plants,  gums,  fpices,  &c.  the 
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Variety,  beauty,  and  value  of  its  gems,  the  fine- 
nefs  of  its  filks,  the  richnefs  of  its  metals,  and 
many  more  of  the  like  nature  ;  on  which  account 
it  has  always  been  looked  upon  as  a  charming  part 
of  the  world,  though  in  fome  refpecSls  it  has  had 
a  rival  fmce  the  difcovery  of  America.    It  muft 
be  owned,  indeed,  that  fince  the  Turks  have  been 
in  poflelEon  of  a  very  confiderable  part  of  Afia, 
it  has  quite  loft  its  ancient  fplendor,  and  countries 
naturally  rich  and  fertile  are  almoft  reduced  to  a 
wild  uncultivated  defert :  but  notwithftanding  all 
the  indolence  and  tyranny  of  the  Turks,  their 
Afiatic  dominions  afford  a  great  many  valuable 
commodities,  for  which  they  are  reforted  to  by 
merchants  of  other  nations.     Thefe  countries 
likewife  afford  the  Antiquarian  abundant  mat- 
ter   of    amufement,    being    overfpread  with 
the  ruins  of  great  and  opulent  cities,  celebrated 
both  in  facred  and  profane  hiftory,    the  chief 
whereof  will  be  defcribed  hereafter  ;  but  we  fhall 
firft  confider  a  few  articles  belonging  to  the  mi- 
neral or  foffil  kingdom. 

FOSSILS. 

AVERY  remarkable  curiofity  of  this  clafs  Is 
the  Soap  Earth,  which  Dr.  Smith  informs 
us  is  found  only  in  two  places  near  Duraclea,  a 
village  about  fix  leagues  to  the  eaftward  of  Smyr- 
na. It  is  a  whitifh  earth,  and  in  effe6l  a  fine 
foap,  boiling  out  of  the  ground,  and  is  always 
gathered  before  fun-rife,  in  mornings  when  there 
falls  no  dew.  In  fome  places  it  comes  up  an  inch 
or  two  above  the  furface  of  the  ground,  but  when 
the  fun  ftiines  upon  it,  it  finks  down  again.  Every 
morning  there  is  a  new  crop,  though  all  was  ga- 
thered that  appeared  the  day  before.  The  foil 
that  produces  it  lies  low,  and  is  marfliy  in  the 
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winter ;  fo  that  a  flock  for  the  whole  year  mulf 
be  laid  up  in  the  fummer-months.  At  the  foap-» 
houfes  they  mix  three  fourths  of  this  earth  with 
one  of  lime,  and  diffolve  the  compofition  in  boil-» 
ing  water ;  and  ftirring  it  often  with  a  ftick,  there 
floats  at  top  a  thick  brownifh  matter,  which  they 
fcum  ofF  and  preferve  in  bafons  by  itfelf,  being 
much  richer  than  the  liquor  underneath,  though 
both  are  ufed  in  making  the  foap.  They  then  put 
a  proper  quantity  of  oil  into  a  large  copper,  with 
a  ftrong  fire  under  it,  and  when  the  oil  boils  they 
throw  into  it  alternately  fome  of  the  fcum,  and 
fome  of  the  liquor  from  whence  the  fcum  was 
taken  ;  and  this  they  repeat  for  thirteen  or  four- 
teen days  together,  in  which  time  the  foap  is  ufu- 
ally  perfeiled,  when  it  is  taken  out  of  the  boiler, 
and  laid  upon  a  lime-floor  to  dry  and  harden.  An 
ordinary  foap -houfe  (fays  our  author)  produces  a 
thoufand  dollars  a  year  clear  profit,  one  year  with 
another. 

The  Samian  earth  is  a  white  foft  marie,  found 
no  where  in  the  world  that  we  know  of  but  in  the 
ifland  of  Sarr.os,  and  which  was  much  efteemed 
by  the  ancients,  v»^ho  prepared  it  by  burning  and 
wafhing,  and  then  ufed  it  with  great  fuccefs  in- 
ternally in  fluxes  of  all  kinds,  and  externally  in 
inflammations.  This  marie  does  not  lie  in  a  re- 
gular ftr  at  um  among  other  earths,  but  is  found 
in  the  perpendicular  nffures  and  Koriwntal  fpaces 
between  the  ftrata  of  a  hard:  greyilh  ftone.  It 
has  an  aftringent  tafte,  and  its  virtues  are  much 
the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  Lemnian  earth. 

From  Sinope,  a,  city  of  Anatolia  on  the  Black 
Sea,  a  very  fine  fort  of  earth  or  ochre,. takes  its 
name,  it  being;  the  Rubrica  Sinopica  of  the  an- 
cients, fo  called,  bccaufe  it  was  carried  to  that 
city  for  fale,  though  dug  up  in  Cappadocia.  it 
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©  a  cloCe,  compaft,  and  weighty  earth,  of  a 
glowing  purple  colour^  but  in  fome  fpccimena 
much  deeper  than  in  others,  and  fome  degenerat-* 
ing  into  palenefs.  It  is  of  a  pure  texture^  but 
not  very  hard,  though  it  does  not  eafily  crumble 
or  break  between  the  fingers.  It  has  an  auftere 
aftringent  tatle,  adheres  firmly  to  the  tongue, 
melts  flowly  in  the  mouth,  and  leaves  not  the  leaft 
grittinefs  between  the  teeth.  This  earth,  like  the 
Samian,  is  found  in  the  perpendicular  filTures  of 
ftone,  and  among  iron-ores,  fometimes  lying  at 
great  depths,  and  fometimes  at  the  very  furface. 
Its  fine  texture  and  high  florid  colour  makes  it 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  painters,  and  it3 
great  aftri agency  renders  it  valuable  in  medicine. 
The  ancients  were  well  acquainted  with  it  as  an 
aftringent,  in  fluxes  and  haemorrhages  of  all  kinds. 

But  of  all  the  earths  ufed  in  medicine,  none 
feems  to  have  been  more  defervedly  efteemed  than 
what  we  call  Bole  Armenic  or  Armenian  Bole, 
being  anciently,  as  well  as  at  prefent,  found  in 
Armenia.  The  true  Bole  Armenic  of  Galen, 
which  that  excellent  phyfician  firft  introduced 
into  medicine,  and  ufed  with  fuccefs  in  the 
time  of  a  terrible  plague  at  Rome,  was  of  the 
yellow  kind,  and  is  confefledly  a  moft  valuable 
aftringent,  and  alfo  commended  as  an  alexiphar- 
mic  and  fudorific.  This  fort  is  perhaps  the  bcft 
medicine  of  all  the  earths,  and,  though  feldom 
known  or  looked  for  amongft  us,  might  eafily  bo 
procured,  great  quantities  of  it  being  annually 
dug  out  of  a  pit  in  the  mountains  to  the  north- 
ralt  of  Erzerum.  There  is  alfo  a  v/hite  fort, 
which  is  fcarcer,  and  unknown  in  our  fhops,  the 
reddilh  kind  now  palling  among  us  for  the  true 
13ole  Armenic  ;  and  a  good  medicine  it  is,  if  we 
bad  it  genuine,  hut  inite^d  of  that,  we  are  im- 
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pofed  upon  by  a  compofition  of  tobacco-pipe-clay, 
and  an  ochre,  known  by  the  painters  under  the 
name  of  Spanifti  brown.  This  red  fort  is  found 
abundantly  in  the  north-eaft  parts  of  Armenia, 
fometimes  in  ftrata  feven  or  eight  feet  thick,  never 
lying  very  deep,  and  often  appearing  on  the  fur- 
face.  It  is  a  pure  and  valuable  earth,  of  a  com- 
pact texture,  and  indeed  the  hardeft  of  all  the 
boles,  being  not  eafily  broken,  and  ftaining  the 
fingers  a  little  in  handling.  It  does  not  foon  dif- 
folve  in  water,  but  melts  readily  enough  in  the 
mouth,  and  leaves  not  the  Icaft  grittinefs.— ^As  to 
its  virtues,  it  is  a  good  aftringent,  and  has  ever 
been  accounted  ferviceable  in  the  plague,  malig- 
nant fevers,  dyfenteries,  fpitting  of  blood,  and 
haemorrhages  of  all  kinds ;  but,  as  we  have  inti- 
mated before,  it  is  feldom  or  never  to  be  found 
genuine  in  our  fhops. 

Notwithstanding  we  have  heretofore  given 
fome  account  of  the  agate  *,  we  think  it  neceflary 
to  fay  fomething  here  of  a  very  elegant  and  beau- 
tiful fpecies  of  it,  called  by  our  lapidaries  the 
Mocoa-Stone,  as  being  carried,  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  fale,  to  Mocoa  or  Mocha  in  Arabia,  tho' 
produced  in  the  Eaft-Indies.  This  ftone  is  of  a 
compaft  and  fine  texture,  of  an  irregular  furface, 
uncertain  in  fhape  and  fize,  but  moit  frequently 
of  the  figure  of  the  ordinary  flinty  pebbles,  and 
from  one  to  eight  ihches  in  diameter.  The  veins 
of  it  are  prettily  difpoled  in  various  figures,  but 
generally  in  the  form  of  many  concentric  circles, 
drawn  round  one  or  more  different  points  in  dif- 
ferent places.  In  divers  parts  of  the  ftone  it  is 
common  to  find  beautiful  delineations  of  trees, 
nioffes,  fea-plants,  and  fuch-like  figures,  fo  ele- 
gantly expreffed,  that  many  have  believed  real 
*  See  Vol.  I.  p.  2H. 
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afloffes  and  fea-plants  included  in  its  fubftance. 
This,  however,  is  an  abfolute  miftake  ;  the  true 
hiftory  of  thofe  figures  (according  to  Dr.  Hill) 
being  no  more  than  this,  that  the  ftone  is  fubjedi, 
like  our  common  flints,  to  imperceptible  cracks  or 
flaws,  into  which  the  fleams  or  effluvia  from  mi- 
nerals and  other  foflSil  bodies,  continually  pervad- 
ing the  whole  flrufture  of  the  earth,  find  their 
way,  and  perhaps  fometimes  water  itfelf  may  get 
within  them.  Now  we  are  fenfible,  that  either 
water  or  thefe  vapours  may  be  capable  of  leaving 
a  black  tinge  on  the  furface  of  bodies  they  have 
long  remained  on  ;  and  thefe  finding  a  pafTageinto 
the  natural  cracks  and  fmall  crevices  of  the  ftone, 
have  from  the  fides  of  thefe  infinuated  themfelves 
farther  and  farther  into  the  mafs,  and  run  into 
branched  figures ;  or  the  water,  where  originally 
included  in  ever  fo  fmall  a  quantity,  has,  as  the 
ftone  contrafted  more  firmly,  fpread  and  difFufed 
itfelf  into  the  various  detached  figures  we  are' 
fpeaking  of ;  for  all  the  delineations  m  thefe  flones 
may  be  referred  either  to  thefe  detached  figures, 
or  cloudy  fpots,  or  to  thofe  which  evidently  arife 
from  the  fides  of  a  long  crack  or  fiflfure.  That 
fteams  or  mineral  effluvia  pervade  almofl  all  foflSl 
bodies,  is  proved  fiorn  numerous  inflances  ;  but 
what  makes  mofl  for  the  prefent  purpofe  is,  that 
we  find  them  wherever  there  have  been  cracks,  in 
many  of  the  harder  kinds  of  the  Septarise,  fre- 
quently affording  what  naturalifls  call  Dendritae, 
or  fuliginous  delineations  of  trees,  &c.  which  far 
jexcel  thofe  of  agates,  and  would  be  ineflimable^ 
were  they  in  as  valuable  a  fubflance.  The  very 
furfaces  of  the  Septariae  are  often  over-fpread  with 
them,  and  even  fo  poor  and  low  a  fubftance  as 
chalk  is  not  without  thefe  delineations,  and  thofe 
more  beautiful  than  what  we  admire  in  agates? 
Voj^,  m,  h  But 
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But  that  they  are  not  real  remains  of  vegetables^ 
every  one  muft  needs  be  convinced^  who  obferveg- 
the  multitude  of  figures  not  in  the  vegetable  world, 
nor  indeed  in  nature,  otherwife  than  in  thefe  ele- 
gant difFufions  of  a  fubtile  matter  by  which  they 
are  formed,  juft  like  the  branched  figures  between 
two  levigating  {tones  at  the  colour-lhops,  the 
ramifications  of  falts  in  chymical  veffels,  and  the 
elegant  figures  of  plants,  &cc.  in  the  hoar-frofi:  on 
windows. — We  have  fomething  from  Germany 
that  imperfedly  refembles  the  Mocha  Stone,  but 
it  is  only  a  bafer  agate  with  various  delineations, 
which  may  happen,  as  we  have  (hewn,  to  any  ftone, 
and  are  common,  in  fome  degree,  even  to  our 
Englifli  pebbles. 

Several  kinds  of  Onyx  are  found  in  Arabia, 
particularly  a-  very  elegant  fpecies  with  whitifn  and 
yellow  zones,  properly  the  yellow  fardonyx.  The 
orange-fardonyx,  or  bluifh-white  onyx,  with 
orange-coloured  and  whitifh  zones,  is  alfo  to  be 
met  with*  in  that  country  as  well  as  others.  But 
perhaps  the  moft  fingular  fpecies  of  this  gem  is 
what  the  moderns  call  Camea,  the  Arabian  onyx 
of  the  ancients,  which,  in  the  hand  of  the  fculptor, 
;is  often  feen  to  make  a  beautiful  figure.  .  It  is  mo- 
derately compaft  and  firm,  of  a  fmooth  and  equal 
furface,  generally  of  a  roundifli  form,  but  fome- 
times  broad  and  flat,  in  which  laft  form  it  is  the 
Jeaft  valuable,  the  pieces  being  fmaller  than  the 
pound  ones,  and  fubjeft  to  tranfverfe  or  perpendi- 
cular flaws  and  fiffures,  which  often  divide  a  ftone 
into  bits  not  worth  the  working.  The  zones  of 
this  fpecies  are  very  hard  and  thick,  of  no  colours 
but  black  and  white,  and  thofe  ranged  in  a  regular 
alternate  order,  but  not  very  regular  in  their 
treadth.  In  fome  maflTes  indeed  they  are  nearly 
i^qu^d^  but  in  otherj>  the  black  ^ones  are  fometimes' 

very 
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i^y  broad,  and  tlie  white  ones  very  narrow,  and 
viceverfci'^  and  this  now  and  then  in  difterent  parts 
of  the  fame  mafs.  Tiie  cryftaliine  Nucleus  or  bafis 
in  this  fpecies  is  the  only  part  that  is  of  any  degree 
of  purity,  the  zones  being  fo  dull  and  opake,  that 
the  ftone  may  eafily  be  miftaken  for  marble  ;  but 
as  it  is  confiderably  hard,  and  capable  of  a  fine 
polifh,  it  has  always  beenefteemed  by  the  jewellers 
and  lapidaries,  for  the  cutting  of  heads  or  other 
figures. 

The  Opal,  a  gem  of  a  very  peculiar  kind,  and 
much  valued  in  all  ages,  is  likewife  found  in. 
Arabia,  and  that  in  greater  perfe6lion  than  in 
Europe.  It  is  foftcr  than  any  other  of  the  fine 
gems,  and  not  eafily  polifhed  ;  but  being  naturally 
of  a  fmooth  furface  and  tolerable  glofs,  fome  of 
the  belt  of  them  are  worn  with  their  native  poIiQi 
only.  It  is  found  of  various  fizes,  but  moft  fre- 
quently between  that  of  a  pea  and  ahorfe-bean^ 
though  fometimes  it  is  met  with  as  fmall  as  the 
head  of  a  pin,  and  fometimes  as  large  as  a  walnut. 
Its  (hape  is  likewife  uncertain,  fome  being  irre- 
gularly oblong,  others  per^e£lly  round,  and  others 
in  the  form  of  a  kidney.  Its  colour  is  of  fo  mixed 
a  nature,  that  it  is  notcafy  to  be  defcribed,  being 
fomething  like  the  fineft  fort  of  mother  of  pearly 
but  far  exceeding  that  in  luftre  and  tranfparency.. 
As  it  is  varioufly  turned  about,  it  (hev/s  the  colours 
of  almoft  all  the  other  gems,  having  the  yellow  of 
the  topaz,  the  blue  of  the.  fapphire,  the  green  of 
the  emerald,  the  red  of  the  ruby,  and  the  fire- 
colour  of  the  carbuncle,  when  held  againft  the  fun. 
All  thefe  colours  (befides  a  white  milky  caftj  are 
of  a  fine  brightjiefs  and  luftre,  but  are  only  the 
efFe6l  of  different  reflections  of  light  falling  on  it 
in  different  angles,  and  not  permanent  and  unal- 
terable in  the  ftone,  like  the  fingle  colours  of  other 
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gems  ;  for  the  fmall  fragments  of  opal  do  notflie^ 
them,  but  are  of  a  pale  blueifli  or  pearly  grey, 
which  is  properly  its  genuine  colour.  Some  opals 
want  one  or  more  of  the  above-mentioned  colours, 
and  are  liable  to  be  tinged  with  a  deep  blueifli 
black  ;  in  which  laft  cafe  the  gem  fliews  no  colour 
but  its  red  in  any  light  or  pofition,  but  then  the 
red  appears  more  than  ufually  glowing  and  fiery, 
and  feems  lodged  very  deep  in  the  flone;  fo  that 
in  this  flate,  which  is  but  an  imperfect  one,  it 
has  an  excellency  beyond  even  its  fineft  fpecimens. 
The  opal,  of  all  the  gems,  is  the  moft  difficult  to 
be  exa6lly  counterfeited  *• 

The  Afiatic  dominions  of  the  Turks  (wherein 
we  include  the  whole  of  Arabia,  though  part  of  it 
is  fubjedl  to  independent  princes)  afford  abundance 
of  copper  and  other  metals,  which  we  have  fpoken 
of  fufficiently  in  Europe,  and  therefore  they  require 
no  farther  notice  in  this  place  :  and  of  the  various 
kinds  of  marble  which  thefe  countries  produce, 
we  need  only  defcribe  two  or  three  of  the  moft  re- 
markable. A  fnow-white  lucid  alabafter,  which 
Dr.  Hill  takes  to  be  the  Lygdine  marble  of  the 
ancients,  is  found  in  immenfe  ftrata  in  Arabia, 
though  not  peculiar  to  that  country.    This  is  a 

*  Mr.  Coleprefs,  in  the  Phllofophical  Tranfa6lions,  tells 
us  of  a  counterfeit  fort  of  opal  made  at  Haerlem  in  Holland, 
which  he  fays  is  very  lively,  and  fuppofes  the  feveral  colours 
to  be  produced  by  different  degrees  of  heat.  When  the  com* 
pofition  is  thoroughly  melted,  fome  of  it  is  taken  out  on  the 
point  of  an  iron-rod,  which  being  cooled,  either  in  the  air  or 
water,  is  colourlefs  and  pellucid  :  but  being  put  again  into 
the  mouth  of  the  furnace  upon  the  fame  rod,  and  there  turned, 
round  for  a  little  time,  its  particles  acquire  fuch  various  pofi^ 
tlons,  that  the  light  falling  on  them,  being  varioufly  modi- 
iied,  reprefents  the  feveral  colours  feen  in  the  natural  opal. 
He  adds,  that  thefe  colours  may  be  deftroyed  and  reftored 
again  by  different  degrees  of  heat,  putting  the  particles  into 
dift'^rent  motions, 

moft 
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moft  beautiful  and  elegant  ftone,  of  a  whitenefs 
far  furpalfing  the  famous  Parian  marble,  or  that 
of  Carrara  in  Italy,  and  indeed  is  the  moftfplendid 
of  all  the  marble  clafs.  It  is  always  found  per- 
fectly pure,  is  moderately  hard  in  the  mafs,  but 
fomewhat  crumbly  in  fmall  pieces,  cuts  very  freely, 
and  is  capable  of  a  beautiful  polifh.  This  ftone, 
which  is  feldom  brought  to  England,  tho'  plenty 
of  it  might  be  had,  is  what  our  more  judicious 
workmen  properly  term  White  Alabafter  ;  for  that 
name  is  given  indifcriminately  to  the  white  marbles 
in  general.  Dr.  Hill  recommends  this  elegant 
marble  to  the  ftatuaries,  for  the  making  of  it,  as 
the  ancients  did,  vafes  and  fuch-like  ornamental 
furniture,  which  were  never  more  efteemed  than 
in  the  prefent  age. 

There  are  alfo  vaft  ftrata  of  a  fine  fpecies  of 
porphyry  found  in  Arabia  P^traea,  as  well  as  in 
the  Upper  Egypt.  This  is  a  roughifti  fort  of 
marble,  of  a  very  compa£l  and  firm  texture,  con- 
fiderably  heavy,  and  of  a  pale  flefli-colour,  varie- 
gated with  black,  green,  and  white,  in  large 
blotches,  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  broad^ 
and  fometimes  (though  very  feldom)  difpofed  in 
irregular  veins.  It  breaks  with  a  tolerably  even 
furface,  and  appears  very  lucid  in  all  its  parts, 
but  rather  gloffy  than  glittering.  It  is  extremely 
hard,  takes  a  fine  polifli,  and  is  fo  tranfparent^ 
efpecially  in  the  green  parts,  that  one  may  fee  deep 
into  its  fubftance.  The  red,  white,  and  green 
parts  of  this  elegant  marble,  appear  tabulated,  re- 
fembling  greatly  the  foliaceous  talcs,  but  with  an 
additional  brightnefs  ;  and  the  black  are  the  fame 
in  all  refpefts,  only  debafed  by  a  large  mixture  of 
earth,  which  makes  them  evidently  fofter  than  the 
reft  of  the  ftone.  The  white  and  flefh-coloured 
parts  are  llightly  debafed  by  an  earth  of  thofe  co- 
L  3  lours; 
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lours ;  but  the  green,  which  have  ufually  a  fine 
metalline  tinge,  like  that  of  the  gems,  ^.re  the 
brighteft  of  all,  and  almoft  perfectly  tranfparent.-— 
Separate  nodules  of  this  porphyry  are  frequently 
found  in  Germany  and  Ireland,  and  infome  parts 
of  England. 

We  (hall  only  add,  that  Arabia  likewife  affords 
plenty  of  a  red  granite,  variegated  with  white  and 
black,  which,  for  its  extreme  hardnefs  and  beauty, 
has  alv/ays  been  in  the  higheft  efteem.  This  is 
the  Syenites  of  Pliny,  and  the  Oriental  Granite 
of  the  moderns  ;  but  very  fine  pieces  of  it  may  be 
found  without  going  any  farther  than  the  well  of 
England.  It  is  of  a  very  firm  and  compadl  tex- 
ture, naturally  breaking  with  a  rough  furface, 
confiderably  bright  and  glittering  in  all  its.  parts, 
and  capable  of  a  moft  elegant  high  polifh.  From  the 
mineral  let  us  now  proceed  to  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. 

VEGETABLES. 

AS  we  are  now  in  Arabia,  It  feems  natural  ta 
begin  this  article  with  the  productions  of 
that  country,  and  in  the  firft  place  to  defcribe 
the  CofFee-Tree,  v/hofe  feeds  or  berries  afford  us 
fuch  an  agreeable  liquor.  This  tree,  or  rather 
fhrub,  which  grows  plentifully  in  Arabia  Felix, 
generally  rifes  to  tht  height  of  feven  or  eight  feet, 
iind  fometimes  to  twelve,  having  a  trunk  from  tea 
to  fifteen  inches  in  circumference.  It  is  covered 
with  a  grey  fmooth  bark,  and  fhoots  out,  through 
the  vvhole  len^^th  of  its  ftern,  a  growth  of  branches 
which  are  always  oppofite  to  each  other.  The 
leaves,  which  fomewhat  refemble  thofe  of  the 
bay-tree,  are  ranged  in  pairs  in  the  fame  manner  ; 
and  from  the  bottom  of  thefe  fpring  fragrant  white 
fiowersj  very  much  like  thofe  of  the  jeilamine,  of 

which 
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\vhich  fome  reckon  the  cofFee-flirub  a  fpecies. 
When  the  flowers  fall,  they  leave  a  fmall  fruit 
behind,  which  is  green  at  firft,  but  reddens  as  it 
ripens,  and  is  like  a  hard  cherry  both  in  fhape 
and  colour.  Two,  three,  or  more  of  thefe  berries, 
grow  together  on  the  fame  part  of  the  twig,  each 
coated  with  a  hufk  or  tegument  inclofmg  another 
finer  flcin,  in  which  two  feeds  or  kernels  are  con- 
tained, which  are  Vv^hat  we  call  Coffee.  The  fruit 
is  ufually  gathered  in  May,  which  is  done  by 
lhaking  the  trees,  the  berries  falling  on  cloths 
fpread  underneath  to  receive  them.  Thefe  being 
laid  on  mats  to  dry  in  the  fun,  the  outer  hufks 
are  opened  and  feparated  by  drawing  rollers  of 
wood  or  iron  over  them  ;  after  v/hich  the  berries 
are  expofed  to  the  fun  a  fecond  time,  and  then 
fifted  clean  for  ufe  or  fale.  The  hufks,  however, 
are  not  wafted  ;  for  the  Arabs  roaft  them  as 
do  the  berries,  and  the  drink  made  of  them,  hav- 
ing a  little  tartnefs,  is  very  cooling  and  pleafant 
in  the  heat  of  fummer. — The  coffee-trees  are  pro- 
pagated by  the  feed  when  perfectly  ripe,  and  are 
difpofed  of  in  nurferies  to  be  tranfplanted  as  there 
is  occafion.  They  require  a  rich  mould,  and 
thrive  beft  about  the  bottom  of  mountains  and 
little  hills  which  are  moift  and  ftiady.  In  times 
of  drought  they  are  watered  by  artificial  canals 
Cut  from  rivers  or  fprings,  and  incondu6ling  little 
ftreams  of  water  about  their  roots;  confifts  the  chief 
part  of  their  cultivation.  It  was  formerly  ima- 
gined, that  the  Arabians  fteeped  their  coffee-berries 
in  boiling  water,  or  ufed  fome  other  means  before 
their  exportation,  to  make  them  unfit  for  growth, 
that  they  might  not  be  deprived  of  the  profits  of  ; 
the  plant,  by  its  propagation  in  other  countries  : 
but  this  miftake  was  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
jraifing  the  fhrub  from  feed,  unlef^i  fown  imrriedi- 
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ately  after  k  is  gathered.  Of  late  years,  howevey^ 
the  plant  has  been  cultivated  with  fuccefs  at  Fort 
St.  George,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Batavia, 
and  other  places ;  and  the  ifland  of  Jamaica  now 
produces  it  almoft  in  as  great  perfe6lion  as  Arabia. 
In  our  own  country,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of 
Europe,  it  may  be  feen  in  the  gardens  of  the  curious. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  preparation  of  coffee- 
berries  confifts  in  roafting  them,,  or  giving  them  a 
juft  degree  of  torrefadion,  which  is  known  by 
their  acquiring  a  brownifh  hue  equally  deep  on 
all  fides  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  an  earthen  vefl'el  is 
reckoned  preferable  to  one  of  iron,  or  any  other 
metal.  A  proper  quantity  being  ground  in  a  mill, 
smd  the  powder  infufed  in  boiling  water,  makes  a 
drink  now  much  in  ufe  amongft  us  *,  and  of  a 

moft 

*  The  drink  made  of  coffee-berries  has  been  common  in 
OEurope  for  above  fourfcore  years,  and  much  longer  among 
the  Turks,  though  its  origin  is  not  well-  known.  Some 
a icri be  it  to  the  prior  of  an  Arabian  monaftejy,  who  beiiTg 
informed,  that  the  goats  fometimes  browzing  on  the  tree, 
v/ouid  keep  awake  and  caper  all  night  long,  became  curious 
to  prove  its  virtue,  and  gave  coffee  to  the  monks  to  prevent 
their  being  drowfy  at  their  iio6lurnal  devotions.  Others  refer 
the  invention  of  coffee  to  the  Perfians,  from  whom  it  wa^ 
introduced  at  Aden  in  Arabia  by  the  Dervifes  of  that  city, 
a  fort  of  Mahometan  monks,  who  drank  it  when  they  fpent 
the  night  in  prayer.  Their  example  brought  coffee  into  vogue 
at  Aden,  from  whence  it  paffed  to  Mecca,  where  it  was  firft 
taken  by  the  devotees,  and  then  by  the  reft  of  the  people, 
prom  Arabia  the  cuftom  made  its  way  to  Cairo  in  Egypt, 
und  from  thence  to  Syria  and  Conftantinople.  Some  Turkiih 
do^lors,  indeed,  oppofed  the  introduction  of  this  liquor,  de- 
claring it  to  be  fpirituous,  and  almoft  as  inebriating  as  wine 
itfelf,  which  their  laws  forbid  them  to  drink ;  but  the  Mufti 
loon  removed  this  difficulty,  and  coffee  was  vindicated  from 
the  imputation  of  any  vinous  quality,  and  allowed  to  be  a 
lawful  liquor.  During  the  war  in  Candia,  the  affemblies  of 
news-mongers  making  too  free  with  ftate-affairs,  the  Grand 
Vizier  fuppreffed  the  coffee-houfes  at  Conftantinople  ;  which 
iuppreffion^  though  ftill  fubfifting^  does  not  prevent  the  pub- 
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moft  agreeable  flavour  when  its  bitternefs  is  taken 
off  with  fugar. — As  to  the  virtues  of  cofFee,  it  is 
univerfally  allowed  to  be  an  excellent  drier,  car- 
rying oft  fumes  and  diforders  of  the  head  arifing 
from  too  much  moifture,  and  abforbing  acrimonies 
of  the  ftomach,  whence  it  is  of  fervice  after  a  de- 
bauch of  ftrong  liquors ;  and  it  promotes  watch- 
ing, by  bracing  the  fibres,  and  rendering  them  too 
tenfe  for  the  relaxation  required  in  flcep.  It  is 
efteemed  efficacious  for  the  cure  and  prevention  of 
comatous  diforders,  proceeding  from  phlegm  or  a 
too  vifcid  blood;  and,  in  general,  it  is  more  proper 
for  corpulent  and  phlegmatic  perfons,  than  for 
thofe  of  thin,  lean,  and  bilious  conftitutions,  as  it 
dries  up  the  nerves,  and  inclines  them  to  tremors* 
By  its  volatile  falts  it  removes  obftruftions  of  the 
brain,  dries  up  its  fuperfluous  moifture,  and  con- 
fequently  reftores  a  due  degree  of  elafticity  to  its 
inembranes  and  vefTels.  It  infallibly  cures  that 
fpecies  of  head-ach  which  arifes  fome  hours  after 
dinner  from  a  bad  digeftion,  and  is  of  fervice  ia 
thofe  proceeding  from  other  caufes.  When  mads 
very  ftrong,  it  is  efteemed  by  fome  an  excellent 
remedy  for  a  nervous  afthma ;  and  is  faid  to  atte- 
nuate the  blood,  and  promote  urine.  S.  Pauli,  a 
Danifli  phyfician,  is  of  opinion,  that  it  enervates 
men,  and  renders  them  incapable  of  generation  ; 

He  ufe  of  coffee  in  that  city.  The  cuftom  of  drinking  this 
liquor  prevails  very  much  amongft  the  Turks  in  general,  who/ 
feldom  fweeten  it  with  fugar;  but  their  grandees  add  to  each 
dilh  a  drop  of  eflence  of  amber,  others  boil  it  with  two  ou 
three  cloves,  and  others  with  a  little  Indian  anife.— <^ofFee 
was  firft  brought  into  France  by  the  famous  traveller  M. 
Thevenot  j  and  a  Greek,  called  Pafqua,  broaght  to  England 
as  a  fervant  in  1652,  by  Mr.  Edwards,  a  Turkey  merchant, 
firil  /et  up  the  profeflion  of  coffee-man,  and  introduced  the 
liquor  anaongft  U5)  though  fome  fay  Dr,  Harvey  had  ufed  it 
before, 
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and  in  the  year  1695,  it  was  defended  in  the 
i'chcois  ol'  Paris  as  a  thefis,  that  the  daily  ufe  of 
cofFee  rendered  both  men  and  women  unfit  for 
procreation  :  but  nobody  will  affirm  this,  who 
confiders,  that  as  numerous  a  progeny  is  brought  • 
into  the  world  fmce  the  great  ufe  of  coffee  in  Eu- 
xope,  as  before.  However,  it  is  certainly  preju- 
dicial, if  drank  too  frequently,  or  in  too  large 
quantities,  without  confidering  y/hat  the  conftitu-- 
tton  will  bear  or  requires. 

That  odoriferous  gum  or  refin  we  call  Frank- 
incenfe,  or  fimply  Incenfe,  anciently  t'arnt  iiv 
temples  as  a  perfume  diftills  fpontaneoufly  from 
the  tree  which  produces  it,  during  the  heats  of 
fummer  :  but  for  ail  the  great  ufe  of  this  gum, 
both  in  the  ancient  religion  and  the  modern  me- 
dicine, the  tree  that  yields  it,  and  even  the  place 
where  it  groups,  is  but  little  known.  The  moft 
common  opinion  has  always  been,  that  it  was  the 
produdl  of  Arabia  Felix,  and  found  near  the  city 
of  Sabe,  whence  its  epithet  Sabaeum  ^  and  yet  tho* 
jname  Olibanum,  which  it  alfo  bears,  feems  to* 
intimate,  that  there  are  of  thefe  thuriferous  or 
incenfe-bearing  trees  near  mountLibanus  in  Syria 
Jior  is  it  to  be  queftioned,  but  there  are  others  in. 
the  Indies.  We  are  likewife  at  a  lofs  as  to  the 
form  of  the  tree  producing  incenfe,  as  Mr.  Ray 
himfelf  confeffes.  1  heophraftus  fays  it  is  about 
five  cubits  high,  full  of  branches,  with  leaves  re- 
fembling  thofe  of  the  pear-tree,,  and  a  fmooth  bark 

*  People  of  all  religioris  formerly  burnt  incenfe  in  their 
tenaples,  to  do  honour  to  the  divinities  that  were  there  adored. 
Many  of  the  primitive  Chriftians  were'putvto  death,  becau/e 
they  would  not  offer  incenfe  to  idols. — ^In  the  Romifh  churcli 
they  ftill  retain  the  ufe  of  incenfe  in  many  of  their  ceremonies, 
^  particularly  at  folemn  funei  als,  bellowing  it  on  perfons  they 
v/ould  iionour,  as  prelates,  te,  and  fometimes  alio  on  the 
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fiice  that  of  the  bay-tree;  but,  adds  he,  others 
affirm  it  to  be  like  the  maftick-tree,  bearing  fimilar. 
fruit,  arid  a  reddiih-coloured  leaf ;  and  others 
affert,  that  both  its  leaves  and  bark  refemble  thofc 
of  the  bay-tree. 

Frankincense  is  brought  to  us  from  Turky 
and  the  Eaft-Indies,  formed  into  fmall  drops,  of 
a  pale  yellow  colour,  fomewhat  hard  and  pellucid, 
of  a  bitterifli  refinous  tafte  and  fragrant  fmell. 
Sometimes  we  have  it  in  a  mafs,  but  that  in  drops 
is  preferable.  It  is  heating,  drying,  and  fub- 
aftringent ;  and  is  chiefly  ufed  internally,  not  only 
for  various  diforders  of  the  head  and  breaft,  but 
againft  coughs,  vomiting,  fpitting  of  blood,  di- 
arrhoeas, and  dyfenteries.  Externally  applied,  it 
heals  wounds,  cures  chilblains,  mitigates  malig- 
nant ulcers,  removes  rednefs  and  inflammation  of 
the  eyes  ;  and  fome  ufe  it  to  aflTuage  the  tooth-ach, 
but  it  is  apt  to  fpoil  the  found  teeth.  Fumigations 
of  it  are  ufed  to  ftrengthen  the  brain. 

Myrrh  is  another  kind  of  gum  orrefin,  iffuing 
by  incifion,  and  fometimes  fpontaneoufly,  frord 
the  trunk  and  branches  of  a  tree  growing  in  Arabia 
and  Abyflinia,*  of  which  we  have  almoft  as  little 
knowledge  as  of  that  producing  incenfe.  Authors 
indeed  agree,  that  it  is  fmall  and  thorny,  but  differ 
about  the  form  of  its  leaves.  The  incifions  are 
made  twice  a  year,,  and  the  myrrh  oozing  out  is 
received  upon  mats  fpread  under  the  tree  for  that 
purpofe.  The  befl:  is  brought  to  us  in  little  drops 
©r  tears,  of  a  reddifli-yellow  colour,  hard,  tranf- 
parent,  bitterifli,  and  of  a  ftrong  difagreeable 
fmell ;  and  (ome  of  thefe,  when  broke,  difcovcr 
a  kind  of  undtuous  Liquor,  the  moft  precious  pai  C 
of  the  myrrh,  and  the  real  Sta£te  of  the  ancients. 
This  gum  enters  into  feveral  medicinal  compori- 
tionsj  being  of  a:  heating,  drying,  and  aftri  rigsnt 
L-  6  nature 3 
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nature  ;  and  it  makes  a  principal  ingredient  ril 
embalming  the  dead.  It  is  reckoned  excellent  in 
obftru6tions  of  the  Uterus ;  and  is  recommended 
for  infarctions  of  the  lungs,  hoarfenefs,  coughs^ 
quinfeys,  pleurifies,  cholics,  and  for  the  worms* 
It  is  chewed  to  prevent  infection  from  contagious 
difeafes ;  and,  being  a  good  detergent,  it  is  ufed 
in  unguents  for  the  healing  of  wounds  and  ulcers* 
Here  it  feems  proper  to  take  fome  notice  of  the 
vegetable  productions  of  the  Red  Sea  or  Arabiaa 
Gulf,  which  abounds  with  a  vafl:  variety  of  marine 
plants  of  the  ftony  kind,  fuch  as  Madrepores, 
Fungi  or  Muflirooms,  Brain-Stones,  and  other 
coralline  bodies,  which  appear,  when  the  fea  is 
calm,  like  a  grove  or  foreft  under  water,  particu- 
larly the  branched  madrepores,  whereof  fome  are 
fix  or  feven  feet  high,  fpreading  themfelves  like  an 
oak,  or  fhooting  up  pyramidically  like  a  cyprefs. 
The  branches  of  the  madrepore  are  ufually  pinked 
with  a  great  number  of  holes  or  pores,  refembling 
waves,  Itars,  leaves,  or  other  figures.  The  fungus, 
or  fea- mujQi room,  feems  to  be  fattened  to  the  rock 
by  a  fmall  root,  and,  contrary  to  the  land-mufh- 
iroom,  has  its  gills  turned  upwards.  The  brain- 
ftone  appears  alfo  to  have  a  root      and  obferves^ 

like 

*  Dr.  Shaw  takes  notice,,  that  though  nature  has  not  given 
the  marine  plants  one  large  root,  as  it  has  done  to  thofe  o£ 
the  land,  yet  that  mechanifm  is  wifely  fupplied  by  a  number 
of  little  ones,  which  are  diftributed  all  over  the  plant  in  fo  ]uil 
a  proportion,  that  they  are  thicker  upon  the  branches,  where- 
the  vegetation  is  principally  carried  on,  than  in  the  ftem,, 
where  it  is  more  at  a  ftand,  and  which  therefore  is  often 
found  naked,  and  feldom  increafes  in  the  fame  proportion, 
with  the  branches.  The  terreftrial  plants  could  not  fub/ift^ 
without  large  extenfive  roots,  becaufe  they  are  to  be  thereby 
fupported  againft  the  violence  of  the  wind,  and  their  food  is 
to  be  fetched  at  a  great  diftance:  whereas  the  marine  vege- 
tables, as  they  are  more  fecurely  placed,  fo  they  lie  within  a 

nearer 
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like  the  fungus,  a  certain  fpecific  configuration, 
which  is  not  ufual  in  other  coralline  fubftancesr 
—But  we  (hall  not  enlarge  at  prefent  on  this  fub- 
jeci:,  referving  a  fuller  account  of  the  nature  of 
coral,  till  we  come  to  fpeak  of  the  manner  of 
fifliing  it  up  in  the  Perfian  gulf. 

There  is  nothing  of  the  vegetable  kind  in 
Syria  or  the  Holy  Land  more  celebrated  than  the 
cedars  of  mount  Libanus  or  Lebanon,  of  whiclr 
frequent  mention  is  made  in  the  facred  writings. 
This  mountain,  or  rather  chain  of  mountains,  has^ 
formerly  furniflied  vaft  quantities  of  cedar,  which 
were  ufed  by  the  neighbouring  princes  in  build- 
ing their  moft  beautiful  and  ftately  edifices,  and 
particularly  by  King  Solomon,  in  the  temple  of 
Jerufalem  and  feveral  of  his  palaces.  Thefe  fa- 
mous trees,  however,  are  now  reduced  to  a  fmall 
number,  fome  of  which  are  remarkable  for  their 
age  and  prodigious  bulk  ;  and  one  in  particular 
is  faid  to  be  thirteen  yards  in  circumference,  and 
its  branches  to  fpread  every  way  round  it  for  about 
forty  paces.  Some  yards  from  the  ground  the 
txunk  divides  itfelf  into  five  limbs,  each  of  therrk 
as  big  as  a  great  tree  ;  but  few  of  the  cedars  come 
near  to  thefe  dimenfions^  Thefe  trees  are  greer^ 
all  the  year,  bearing  leaves  much  like  thofe  of 
our  juniper;  and  the  largp  ones  are  remarkable 
for  fpreading  their  tops  into  a  perfect  round,, 
whereas  the  fmaller  afcend  in  form  of  a  pyramid. 
They  have  a  *  fragrant  fmell,  and  fome  of  them 
bear  a  large  conical  fruit  like  that  of  the  pine,  but 
fmoother,  and  of  a  browner  colour,^  and  growing 
in  clutters  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  with  the 
point  upwards.    The  bark  is  fmooth  and  brown^ 

nearer  reach  of  their  food,  growing  as  It  were  in  the  niidfl: 
of  plenty  ;  and  therefore  an  Apparatus  of  the  former  kind 
mult  have  been  unnecefTary,  either  to  nouriAi  or  llipport  them.. 
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the  wood  towards  the  outfide  is  white  and  foft^ 
but  harder  towards  the  middle,  and  of  a  reddiflv 
colour.  It  is  fo  bitter,  that  no  worm  will  breed 
or  harbour  in  it,  which  is  the  caufe  of  its  being, 
incorruptible.  The  wood  of  the  cedar  is  alfo  faid 
to  prevent  the  putrefadlion  of  animal  bodies;  and 
the  faw-duft  of  it  is  thought  to  be  one  of  the 
fecrets  of  thofe  who  pretend  to  the  myflery  of 
embalming. 

In  Judsea  and  Arabia  Felix  grows  a  tree  which 
yields  by  incifion  that  fine  native  balfam  called 
the  Balm  of  Gilead.  It  is  an  ever-green,  having 
leaves  like  thofe  of  rue,  and  white  flowers  in  the 
form  of  ftars,  from  whence  fpring  out  little 
pointed  pods,  in^lofmg  a  fruit  like  an  almond.. 
The  juice  is^  white  at  firft,  afterwards  becomes. 
green,  and  when  old  of  the  colour  of  honey.  It 
eafily  diflblves  in  the  mouth,  has  a  bitter  and 
aftringent  tafte,  and  a  bri{k  agreeable  fmell.  Po- 
met  efteems  it  an  excellent  diaphoretic  in  malig- 
nant fevers,  and  of  great  efficacy  in  deterging- 
ulcers  of  the  lungs,  kidneys,  and  bladder  ;  it  is 
alfo  ufed  externally  in  the  cure  of  wounds  not  at- 
tended with  contufion. — The  ancients  called  the 
wood  of  this  tree  Xylo-balfamum,  its  fruit  Car- 
po-balfamum,  and  its  juice  or  tears  Opo-balfa- 
mum;  but  many  are  of  opinion,  that  the  true 
genuine  fpecies  is  not  now  to  be  met  with  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  However,  there  is  reafon  to 
think,  with  Hoffman,  and  fome  others,  that  the 
Balfam  of  Mecca  is  the  true  Balm  of  Gilead,  as 
it  pofTefles  all  its  virtues,  only  is  hardened,  and- 
its  colour  altered. 

Among  the  variety  of  trees  and  plants  that 
grow  about  the  plains  of  Jericho,  there  is  a  prick- 
ly flirub  with  narrow  leaves,  which  bears  a  fort 
of  green  plum,,  refcmbling  a  fmall  unripe  walnut 

botb 
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t)Oth  in  fhape  and  colour.  This  fruit  is  called 
Zaccone  by  the  Arabs,  who  pound  the  kernels 
of  it  in  a  mortar,  and  then  put  them  into  fcald- 
ing  water;  to  the  top  whereof,  after  it  has  ftood. 
fome  time,  rifes  an  oil,  which  they  fkim  ofF  cai'Cr- 
fully  and  preferve  in  bottles.  This  oil  they  efteew 
as  a  very  valuable  remedy,  preferring,  it  even  to 
the  Balm  of  Gilead,  either  applied  outwardly  ta 
green  wounds,  or  taken  for  inv/ard  contufions. 

Nor  muft  we  forget  to  mention  the  Rofes  of 
Jericho,  as  they  are  called,  which  are  a  curiofity 
taken  notice  of  by  feverai  judicious  travellers  ; 
though  the  ftories  of  their  giving  eafe  to  women 
in  labour,  and  blowing  only  on  Chriftmas-Eve, 
or  on  all  the  feftival  days  of  the  Bleffed  Virgin,  &c. 
are  too  ridiculous  to  want  confutation.  Thefe. 
rofes,  we  are  told,  grow  up  in  bunches,  compof- 
ed  of  three  fmall  flowers,  which  are  lirft  of  a  red' 
colour,  but  grow  whitifti  by  degrees,  and  (but 
and  open  themfelves  like  thofe  of  alder.  What 
they  are  remarkable  for  is  this,  that  being  put  ia 
water  for  a  little  time  they  begin  to  blow  and  ex- 
pand themfelves,  and  being  taken  out  of  the  wa- 
ter they  foon  dry  and  clofe  up  again;  fo  that  itv 
^]\  feafons  of  the  year  they  may  be  made  to  blow 
at  pleafure.  M,  Thevenot  fays,  he  has  feen  of  the 
flowers  in  the  defarts  about  mount  Sinai  ;  fo  that 
they  are  not  peculiar  to  the  plain  of  Jericho,  as 
feme  have  imagined. 

In  feverai  parts  of  Anatolia,  and  particularly" 
about  Erzerum,  grow  vaft  numbers  of  white 
poppies,  from  the  heads  of  which  is  drawn  a  nar- 
cotic juice,,  afterwards  infpiflated  and  brought 
to  us  in  lumps,  of  a  blackifh-brov/n  colour^ 
fometimes  reddifli,  of  a  bitter  tafte,  and  a  very 
d'ifagreeable  fmell.  This  is  that  excellent  drug 
we  call  Opium,  which  fome  diilingaifh  into  two 

kinds  j 
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kinds  ;  the  one  flowing  of  itfelf  through  inclfions* 
made  in  the  heads  of  the  poppies,  and  properly 
called  Opium  ;  the  other  obtained  by  expreflion, 
and  termed  Meconium.  The  former  of  thefe 
is  preferable  on  all  accounts,  the  latter  being  ge- 
nerally very  impure,  for  the  Levantines,  tofhort- 
en  their  labour,  and  to  get  the  more  juice,  fqueeze 
it  equally  from  the  heads,  leaves,  and  even  ftalks 
of  the  plant,  and  then  reduce  it  by  fire  to  the 
thicknefs  of  an  extraft  ;  though  fome  fay  it  is 
drawn  by  decoftion,  and  afterwards  infpiflated.— r 
Opium  is  certainly  a  very  valuable  medicine  when 
prudently  adminiftered,  but  the  abufe  of  it  is 
great  and  deftrudlive.  It  excites  fleep,  whether 
taken  inwardly,  or  externally  applied  ;  it  fooths 
pain,  raifes  the  fpirits,  and  occafions  the  moft 
agreeable  fenfations.  It  ought  never  to  be  taken 
on  a  full  ftomach,  becaufe  it  hinders  digeftion 
and  commonly  proves  emetic;  and  it  is  obferved 
that  this  and  all  other  narcotics,  if  given  unfea-* 
fonably,  and  for  a  long  continuance  of  time,  quite 
deftroy  the  appetite,  and  bring  on  hickups,  nau- 
feas,  and  habitual  vomitings.  Thofe  who  begia 
to  take  opium  ought  to  venture  only  on  a  very 
fmall  quantity  at  firft,  becaufe  the  effects  of  the 
fame  quantity  are  very  different  on  different  con- 
ftitutions,  and  there  is  no  knowings  but  by  ex- 
p£rience,  how  much  any  perfon  can  bear.  It  is 
alfo  certain,  that  they  who  accuftom  themfelves 
to  take  opium  frequently  mufl  often  increafe  the 
dofe,  otherwife  it  gradually  lofes  its  efHcaey  ;  in- 
fom  ch  that  half  a  dram  may  become  requifite  ta 
produce  the  fame  e£Fe£l  that  half  a  grain  would 
have  done  when  they  firfl  began  the  practice.  Its 
ufual  dofe  is  from  half  a  grain  to  two  grains,  but 
thofe  who  have  long  habituated  themfelves  to  it 
can  take  fifty  or  fixty  ^  and  GeglFrpy  mentions, 
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h  woman  who  took  feventy-two  grains  every  day^ 
merely  to  eafe  the  pain  of  a  cancerous  breaft. 
The  Turks,  whofe  law  commands  them  to  ab- 
Itain  from  wine,  have  fupplied  its  place  with  this 
intoxicating  drug,  which  cuftom  has  enabled  them 
to  eat  in  fuch  quantities,  as  would  abfolutely  poi- 
Ibn  people  who  were  not  accuftomed  to  take  it. 
A  dram  in  a  day  is  their  ufual  quantity,  but 
fome  take  much  more  * ;  and  M.  Tournefort 
tells  us,  that  the  Dervifes,  a  fort  of  religious 
amongft  them,  are  fo  habituated  to  the  ufe  of 
opium,  that  they  fwallow  it  by  ounces  at  a  time  ; 
but  this  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  greatly  exagge* 

*  Dr.  Smith  gives  an  account  (in  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
a6llons,  No.  221.)  of  one  Muftapha  Satoor,  an  inhabitant 
of  a  village  near  Smyrna,  by  trade  a  cofree-man,  about  for- 
ty-five years  of  age,  whofe  cf)nftant  dofe  of  crude  opium  wa3 
three  drams  a  day,  one  half  of  which  he  took  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  other  in  the  afternoon  j  but  that  he  could  fafely 
take  double  that  quantity.  The  do6lor,  refolving  to  be  an 
eye-witnefs  of  this  man's  performance-,  provided  the  beft  opi- 
um he  could  get,  and  weighed  it  nicely  into  drams  ;  of  which 
the  Turk  one  morning  took  a  dram  and  a  ^  half,  made  up 
into  pills,  chewing  them  with  a  little  water.  The  vifible  ef- 
fe6ls  the  opium  had  upon  him  were  the  making  his  eyes 
fparkle,  and  giving  a  new  air  of  life  and  brightnefs  to  his 
face.  At  three  ©"clock  in  the  afternoon  he  came  to  the  doc- 
tor again,  and  took  the  fame  quantity,  and  appeared  after  it 
with  the  fame  fymptoms,  alledging  that  it  always  had  the 
like  efFe6f,  giving  him  vigour  and  fpirit,  and  that  it  was  be- 
come as  necelTary  to  him  as  any  other  part  of  his  fuftenance  j 
that  it  made  him  fitter  for  procreation  5  that  it  never  affefted 
him  with  fleep  or  drowfmefs,  but  rather  hindered  his  repofe 
when  he  happened  to  take  too  large  a  dofe  5  that  he  had  ufed 
it  for  five  and  twenty  years,  beginning  with  the  bignefs  of  a 
grain,  and  gradually  proceeding  to  larger  quantities  5  and 
that  the  want  of  it,  and  the  defire  of  taking  it,  grew  daily 
upon  him.  The  ill  effe61:s  of  this  practice,  however,  were 
evident  enough  j  for  his  body  was  weak,  his  legs  wafted,  his 
gums  eaten  away  fo  that  the  teetli  ftood  bare  to  the  roots,  his 
complexion  was  yellow,  and  he  appeared  older  by  twenty 
years  than  he  was  in  reality, 

rated  i 
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rated  ;  however,  the  ufe  of  opium  in  Turky  If 
far  from  being  fo  common  as  it  was  formerly.  But 
that  people  may  bring  themfelves,  by  degrees,  to 
make  ufe  of  fuch  a  quantity  of  opium,  as  would 
caufe  immediate  death  to  thofe  unaccuftomed  to 
take  it,  appears  highly  probable  ;  and  M.  Tour- 
jiefort's  expreffion,  which  appears  to  be  fo  hyper- 
bolical, is  rendered  the  lefs  improbable  from  Mr. 
Grofe's  obfervation,  that  the  hard  labouring  peo- 
ple of  Surat,  in  India,  and  efpecially  the  porters, 
who  get  their  living  by  carrying  goods  to  and 
from  the  warehoufes,    and  bear  loads  of.  very 
great  weight,  have  contradled  fuch  a  habit  of  tak- 
ing it,  that  he  was  credibly  affured,  fome  of  them 
would  take  at  one  dofe  confiderably  above  an 
ounce.    Many  of  the  great  and  wealthy  of  that 
country  alfo  contradt  a  habit  of  it,  from  their 
confidering  it,  not  only  as  a  high  point  of  fen- 
fuality,  on  account  of  the  pleafmg  deliriums  they 
experience  from  it,  but  as  an  extraordinary  pro- 
vocative :  they  ufually  take  it  in  milk,  boiled  a- 
way  from  a  large  to  a  fmall  quantity ;  and  when 
they  would  put  an  end  to  its  operation,  fwallow 
a  fpoonful  or  two  of  lime  juice,  or  any  other  acid 
of  the  fame  kind ;  but  thofe  who  ufe  it,  by  thus 
forcing  nature,  wear  out  its  fprings,  and  prema- 
turely bring  on  all  the  inconveniencies  of  old  age  ^ 
a  confideration  of  little  weight  with  the  luxuri- 
ous Eafterns,  who  are  generally  more  actuated  by 
prefent  enjoyments,  than  a  regard  for  the  greateft 
remote  advantages. 

The  beft  opium  in  the  world  is  faid  to  be 
produced  in  India,  particularly  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges ;  where  fome  kinds  of  it  are  of  an 
amazing  ftrength,  of  which  Mr.  Grofe  mentions 
a  remarkable  inftance ;  a  Nabob  of  thofe  parts, 
haWng  invited  an  Englifh  fadory  tQ  an  entertain- 
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4?lent,  a  young  writer  in  the  company's  fervice, 
fauntering  about  the  garden,  plucked  a  poppy, 
probably  apprehending  no  greater  danger  from  it 
than  is  to  be  found  from  the  poppies  of  England  ; 
but  he  foon  fell  into  a  profound  fleep,  of  Vv^hich 
the  Nabob  being  informed,  eagerly  enquired  with 
much  concern  of  the  particular  bed,  out  of  v/hich 
the  poppy  was  gathered  ;  and  being  told  ;  he,  with 
ftrong  exprelTions  of  forrow,  apologized  for  his 
having  fuppofed,  that  the  nature  of  poppies  was 
too  well  known  to  require  any  warning,  efpeci- 
ally  ^^s  the  tafte  was  far  from  being  tempting; 
but  that  the  fort  which  the  Englifh  gentleman 
had  the  unhappinefs  to  pitch  upon,  admitted  of 
no  human  remedy,  and  nothing  could  fave  him. 
This,  fays  our  author,  was  really  the  cafe ;  for 
that  was  his  laft  fleep.  if^ 

1  T  will  not  be  improper  to  add,  while  we  are 
treating  of  opium,  to  prevent  our  entering  up- 
on this  fubjedl  again,  when  we  come  to  India, 
that  the  people  there  pretend,  that  it  has  a  ftrange 
paradoxical  mixture  of  efFe£ls  in  its  operation^^ 
caufmg,  at  once,  a  feeming  heavinefs  of  the  head, 
an  apparent  fleepinefs  of  the  eye,  and  yet  an  ex- 
traordinary watchfulnefs  y  in  confirmation  of 
which,  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Grofe,  that  the  people 
of  Surat  relate  the  following  ftory  :  one  of  the 
governors  of  the  town  receiving  a  vifit  from  a 
Gentoo  rajah,  at  a  garden  without  the  city  walls, 
they  met,  each  attended  by  his  guards.  As  they 
were  walking,  the  governor  took  notice  of  the 
rajah's  guards,  who  were  fquatted  down  after 
their  manner  in  an  open  guard-room,  with  their 
heads  leaning  on  their  naked  fwords,  and  in  ap- 
pearance, either  dofing,  or  faft  afleep.  The  go- 
vernor obferved  with  a  fmile  to  the  rajah,  that  he 
had  a  very  juft  opinion  of  his  good  faith,  lince 
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he  would  venture  this  interview  with  guards 
fuch  a  condition,  from  the  opium  he  knew  they 
were  accuftomed  to  take.  That,  fays  the  ra- 
jah  is  a  miftake  ;  and  if  there  be  any  body  here, 
for  whom  thou  haft  no  concern,  bid  him  pluck 
a  flower  as  foftly  as  he  pleafes  out  of  any  of 
their  turbans".  The  governor  inftantly  order- 
ed a  perfon  who  was  near  him  to  do  what  the  ra- 
jah had  mentioned.  The  man  obeyed  ^  he  pro- 
ceeded with  the  utmoft  caution,  and  approaching 
him  who  feemed  the  moft  overcome  with  fleep, 
fnatched  off  the  flower.  Inftantly  the  rajah's 
guard  felt  what  was  done,  and  without  more  ce- 
remony, at  one  ftroke,  cut  off  his  arm,  and  the 
reft  were  inftantly  on  their  feet..  Thus,  fays  our 
author,  was  the  governor  convinced  of  their  vigi* 
lance,  at  the  expence  of  a  fervant,  who,  whether 
he  was  innocent,  or  fo  guilty  as  to  deferve  being 
expofed  to  fuch  a  trial,  was  probably  thought  of 
no  confequence,  under  that  arbitrary  government. 

But  to  return,  the  Turks  and  other  eaftern 
nations  ufually  take  about  a  drachm  of  opium, 
when  they  are  going  to  battle  ;  and  the  meflen- 
gers,  who  are  obliged  to  travel  with  great  expedi- 
tion, generally  take  fome  when  they  are  weary, 
which  gives  them  a  frefti  fupply  of  ftrength  and 
fpirits. — Our  pradice  of  ufmg  a  preparation  of 
opium,  which  we  call  Liquid  Laudanum,  is  not 
to  be  commended  ;  for  crude  opium  anfwers  all 
intentions  much  better,  and  the  dofe  of  it  is  more 
eafily  afcertained. 

After  this  furvey  of  the  continent,  fome  of 
the  vegetable  produftions  of  the  Afiatic  iflands  in 
the  Archipelago  deferve  our  attention,  particu- 
larly thofe  of  Chios,  now  Scio,  where  the  Lentific, 
which  yields  a  valuable  gum  called  Maftich,  grows 
ia  great  abundance.    There  are  twenty  villages 
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fh  Scio  where  they  have  plantations  of  lentifks, 
each  of  which  villages  is  obliged  to  pay  annually 
to  the  Grand  Signior  a  certain  quantity  of  maftich^ 
according  to  the  number  of  trees  they  cultivate. 
This  tree  commonly  grows  to  the  height  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet,  fpreuding  its  branches  in  a  circular 
manner,  which  in  time  become  crooked,  and  bend 
towards  the  ground.  The  trunk  is  about  a  foot 
in  diameter,  covered  with  a  rugged  afti-coloured 
bark ;  and  the  leaves  are  difpofed  in  couples,  be- 
ing broadeft  in  the  middle,  and  growing  narrower 
towards  each  extremity.  From  the  jundlures  of' 
the  leaves  fpring  flowers  in  clufters  like  grapes, 
in  which  manner  the  fruit  alfo  grows,  having  a 
white  kernel  in  each  berry.  In  the  beginning  of 
Auguft  they  make  incifions  in  the  bark  of  thefe 
trees,  cutting  it  crofs-ways  with  large  knives, 
and  from  thence  the  nutritious  juice  diflills  in 
fmall  drops,  forming  the  grains  of  maflich,  which 
hardening  on  the  ground,  are  carefully  fwept  up 
ajid  fifted.  About  the  middle  of  Auguft  they 
gather  the  greateft  quantities,  if  the  weather  be 
dry  and  ferene;  but  if  it  be  rainy,  the  tears  are 
all  loft.  Towards  the  end  of  September  the  ma- 
ftich  flows  again,  but  not  fo  plentifully  as  before, 
and  perhaps  not  altogether  of  fo  good  a  quality. 
When  it  is  fifted,  the  duft  that  flies  from  it  fticks 
fo  faft  to  the  faces  of  perfons  employed  in  that  bufi- 
nefs,  that  they  are  forced  to  ufe  oil  to  wafh  it  off*. 
The  Turks  take  much  delight  in  chewing 
maftich,  fometimes  burn  it  among  other  perfumes, 
and  fometimes  put  a  few  grains  of  it  into  their 
bread,  to  give  it  an  agreeable  flavour.  The  ladies 
of  the  Grand  Signior's  feraglio  confume  great 
quantities  of  this  gum,  chewing  it  by  way  of 
^mufement,  or  to  fweeten  their  breath,  efpecially 
in  a  morning  fafting.    It  is  of  conliderable  ufe  in 

medicine, 
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triedicine,  being  moderately  warm,  drying,  an(f^ 
emollient,  fo  that  it  ftrengthens  the  ftomach,  ftops 
vomiting,  cures  coughs  and  fpitting  of  blood, 
and  fortifies  the  head  and  nervous  fyftem.  If  good, 
its  granules  are  dry,  almoft  tranfparent,  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour,  have  a  fragrant  fmell,  and  a  refi- 
nous  aftringent  tafte. 

The  Terebinthus,  or  turpentine-tree,  is  alfo 
the  produ£l  of  Scio,  where  it  grows,  without  cul- 
ture, on  the  fides  of  the  highways,  or  on  the  bor- 
ders of  vineyards.  It  is  as  tall  and  fpreading  as 
the  lentifk,  has  a  bark  much  of  the  fame  colour, 
and  leaves  of  the  fame  fhape,  but  longer  and 
bx^oader.  The  flowers  grow  in  bunches,  having 
each  of  them  five  Stamina,  whofe  Apices  are  full 
jof  a  yellowifh  duft  or  Farina.  The  fruit  likewife 
appears  in  bunches  three  or  four  inches  long, 
which  rife  from  the  center  of  a  cup  confifting  of 
five  fmall  pointed  leaves ;  but  each  embryo  after- 
wards turns  to  a  cod  of  an  orange-colour,  inclofing 
a  white  flefliy  kernel  with  a  reddifli  coat.  In  the 
months  of  Auguft  and  September  they  make  in- 
cifions  in  the  trunks  of  thefe  trees,  and  the  tur- 
pentine runs  down  upon  flat  (tones  placed  under- 
neath to  receive  it.  This  liquor  is  of  a  whitifii 
colour,  with  a  greenifh  cafi:,  clear,  and  almoft 
tranfparent,  of  a  pleafant  fmell,  and  undoubtedly 
the  beft  of  all  turpentines  for  internal  ufe.  It  is 
a  moft  excellent  natural  balfam,  and  very  detergent, 
being  prefcribed  as  fuch  in  abfcefl^es  and  ulcers, 
efpecially  thofe  of  the  lungs,  breaft,  and  urinary 
pafl^ages,  which  lail  it  remarkably  cleanfes  from 
gravel  and  mucous  concretions.  It  is  a  very  great 
diuretic^  and  for  that  reafon  M.  Tournefort  thinks 
it  improper  for  perfons  troubled  v/ith  the  ftone,  to 
whom  medicines  of  that  nature  do  rather  harm 
than  goody   as  has  been  found  by  experience. 

Turpentines 
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-Turpentines  in  general  are  fo  extremely  pene-^ 
trating,  that,  when  applied  externally,  they  enter 
the  pores  of  the  (kin,  and  communicate  a  fmell  to 
the  urine ;  and  even^by  fitting  in  a  room  that  has 
been  lately  painted,'  the  urine  has  often  been 
known  to  be  aftecled  in  the  fame  manner.  The 
Tercbinthus  grows  alfo  in  Cyprus,  but  the  tur- 
pentine brought  from  thence  is  browner  and  fuller 
of  drofs  than  that  of  S-cio,  which  is  indifputably 
the  beft  of  any,  though  not  much  in  ufe  on  ac- 
count of  its  fcarcity 

We  cannot  leave  Scio  without  giving  an  ac- 
count of  their  curious  method  of  cultivating  and 
ripening  their  figs,  which  the  ancients  called  Ca- 
prification,  and  which  fome  modern  naturalifts 
have  looked  upon  as  a  mere  chimera;  but  M. 
Tournefort  has  put  the  matter  entirely  out  of 
jdoubt,  by  giving  us  the  whole  procefs,  as  he, 
learnt  it  in  the  ifland  of  Zia,  where  it  is  likewife 
praftifed.  To  underftand  rightly  this  cxtraordi- 
jiary  kind  of  hufbandry,  we  mull  obferve,  that  ia 

*  We  have  feveral  kinds  of  turpentine,  whereof  that  of 
Strafbourg,  produced  by  the  Abies  or  lilver  fir,  is  moil  com- 
monly uied  amongft  us;  and  by  many  it  is  preferred  to  that 
of  Venice,  from  which  it  is  dillinguiflied  by  its  green  hue, 
its  clearneis,  its  extraordinary  fragrancy,  and  citron-flavour. 
Properly  fpeaking,  there  is  no  luch  thing  as  Venice  turpen- 
tine ;  for  though  a  turpentine  was  formerly  brought  from 
thence,  what  now  goes  by  that  name  comes  from  Dauphine, 
7"his  is  of  a  yellowi(h  colour,  of  the  confidence  of  new  honey, 
of  a  bitterii'h  tafte  and  grateful  fmell,  and  flows  from  the 
larch-tree  either  Ipontaneoufiy  or  by  incifion.  That  flowing 
naturally  is  a  kind  of  balfam,  frequently  fubftituted  for  that 
of  Peru,  to  which  it  is  not  inferior  in  virtue.  What  is  ob- 
4:ained  by  incifion,  after  the  fpontaneous  difcharge  is  over,  is 
of  confiderable  ufe,  particulaily  for  making  the  beft  white 
yarniih.  The  turpentine  of  Bourdeaux,  which  is  whitifli 
and  thick  as  honey,  does  not  ooze  from  the  tree  in  the  man- 
ner it  is  fent  to  us^  but  is  a  compofuion  of  feverai  ingredients. 

moli 
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jnoll  of  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago  they  har^ 
two  forts  of  fig-trees  j  the  firft  called  Ornos,  from 
the  old  Greek  Erinos,  a  wild  fig-tree,  the  Capri-.^ 
ficus  of  Pliny;  and  the  fecond  the  domeftic  or 
garden  fig-tree.    The  wild  fort,  fays  our  author^ 
bears  three  kinds  of  fruit,  called  Fornites,  Cra- 
titires,  and  Orni,  of  abfolute  neceffity  towards 
ripening  the  garden-fig.    In  Auguft  the  Fornites 
appear,  which  hold  to  November  without  ripen- 
ing; and  in  thefe  are  bred  fmall  worms  that  turn 
to  a  fort  of  gnats,  no  where  to  be  feen  but  about 
thefe  trees.    Towards  the  end  of  September  the 
Cratitires  fliew  themfelves,  into  which  the  gnats 
of  the  former  fruit  make  punctures,  and  the  For- 
nites decay  and  fall  off  when  the  gnats  have  left 
them.  The  Cratitires  remain  on  the  tree  till  May, 
inclofing  and  nourifliing  the  eggs  depofited  in 
them  by  the  gnats  of  the  Fornites  when  they  made 
the  aforefaid  puncStures.    In  May  the  Orni,  the 
Jargeft  of  the  three  forts  of  fruit,  begin  to  appear ; 
which,  when  grown  to  a  certain  fize,  are  pricked 
juft  where  the  bud  opens,  by  the  gnats  ifluing 
from  the  Cratitires.    But  fometimes  it  happens, 
that  the  gnats  of  this  fecond  fruit  do  not  come 
forth  fo  foon  as  the  Orni  of  the  very  fame  tree 
are  difpofed  to  receive  them ;  in  which  cafe  the 
hufbandman  is  obliged  to  bring  Cratitires  froni 
another  tree,  and  fix  them  on  the  branches  of  that 
tree  whofe  Orni  are  ready  for  the  pundure  ;  for 
if  this  be  negle£led,  the  Orni  fall,  and  the  gnats 
of  the  Cratitires  afterwards  fly  away.    It  require5 
a  thorough  acquaintance  with  this  fort  of  culture, 
as  M.  Tournefort  obferyes,  to  know  the  critical 
jun6ture  vi^hen  the  fruit  wants  fuch  affiftance;  and 
in  order  to  this,  the  bud  of  the  fig  is  to  be  watched 
with  the  greateft  attention,  as  that  part  not  only 
indicates  the  time  when  the  prickers  are  ready  to 
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come  forth,  but  alfo  when  the  fig  is  to  be  pricked 
with  fuccefs.  If  the  bud  be  too  hard^  the  gnat 
cannot  inje£l  its  eggs ;  and  the  fruit  drops  when 
the  bud  is  too  much  expanded. — But  to  come  to 
the  purpofe  to  which  the  wild  fig-tree  is  made 
fubfervient.  During  the  months  of  June  and 
July,  the  peafants  take  the  Orni,  when  their 
gnats  are  ready  to  break  out,  and  carry  them  to 
the  garden  fig-tree;  in  which  they  are  obliged  to 
obferve  the  greateft  exadtnefs  with  regard  to  the 
time,  for  otherwife  the  Orni  drop,  and  the  fruit 
of  the  domeftic  fig-tree,  not  ripening  for  want  of 
its  proper  puu6lure,  foon  falls  in  like  manner. 
Of  this  the  hufbandman  is  fo  fenfible,  that  he 
never  lets  a  morning  pafs  without  making  a  care- 
ful infpe£tion  into  the  ftate  of  his  Orni,  transfer- 
ring thofe  which  are  in  forwardnefs  to  his  garden 
fig-trees.  On  this  depends  the  goodnefs  of  his 
crop ;  and,  in  fliort,  by  his  care  and  proper  ma- 
nagement of  the  Orni,  the  garden-figs  become 
ripe  in  about  fix  weeks  from  the  time  of  their 
receiving  the  pundlure  of  the  infedl. 

We  jfhall  conclude  this  article  with  our  author's 
ingenious  conjefture  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  pundlure  of  the  gnat  produces  fuch  a  wonder- 
ful effedh  Perhaps  (fays  he)  the  prickers  con- 
tribute to  the  maturity  of  the  garden-fig,  by  cauf- 
ino-  the  nutritious  juice  to  extravafate,  whofe 
vellels  they  tear  afunder  in  depofiting  their  eggs. 
Perhaps  too,  befides  their  eggs,  they  leave  behind 
them  fome  fort  of  liquor,  proper  to  ferm.ent  gently 
with  the  milk  of  the  figs,  and  make  their  flefh 
tender.  The  figs  in  Provence,  and  even  :it  Paris, 
jripen  much  fooner  for  having  their  buds  pricked 
with  a  ftraw  dipped  in  olive-oil.  Plumbs  and 
pears  pricked  by  fome  inkQ:  do  likev^ife  ripen 
jrjiuch  the  fader  for  it^  and  the  flefb  round  the 
Vol,  III.  M  puncture 
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puncture  is  better  tafted  than  the  reft.  It  Is  not 
to  be  difputed,  (continues  he)  but  that  a  confi- 
derable  change  happens  to  the  contexture  of  fruits 
fo  pricked,  juft  the  fame  as  to  the  parts  of  animals 
pierced  with  any  (harp  inftrument. 

ANIMALS. 

THERE  is  fcarce  any  creature  more  famous 
amono;  ancient  and  modern  writers  than  the 
Chameleon,  an  animal  of  the  lizard  kind,  and 
frequently  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Smyrna, 
cfpecially  about  the  old  walls  of  the  caftle,  where 
they  breed  amongft  heaps  of  ruins.  The  head  of 
the  chameleon  is  fomewhat  larger  than  that  of  the 
common  lizard,  its  back  gibbous  like  a  hog's,  and 
its  four  feet  are  divided  into  claws  refembling 
thofe  of  a  parrot.  It  has  a  long  flattifti  tail,  of 
great  ufe  to  it  in  climbing,  for  by  that  it  will 
hang  to  the  branches  of  a  tree,  and  fo  draw  up 
its  whole  body;  of  which  Sir  George  Wheler 
gives  us  a  remarkable  inftance,  who  having  put  a 
little  chameleon  into  a  deep  glafs,  the  animal,  by 
itanding  on  its  fore  feet,  and  raifmg  itfelf  up  back- 
wards, caught  hold  of  the  edge  of  the  glafs  with 
its  tail,  whereby  it  drew  up  its  body,  and  had  like 
to  have  made  its  efcape.  The  ftruiture  of  its 
belly  feems  to  be  ail  thorax  or  breaft,  having  ribs 
from  the  neck  to  the  beginning  of  the  tail,  the 
larger  of  v/hich  tend  backwards  from  the  fpine, 
and  the  others  forwards  from  the  extremities  of 
the  former.  Its  lungs  reach  almoft  the  length  of 
its  body,  confifting  of  a  membranous  fubllance 
very  thin  and  tranfparent,  and  refembling  a  little 
light  froth,  having  a  multitude  of  cells  or  divifions. 
The  fKin  of  the  animal  is  grained  v/ith  globular 
inequalities,  like  fliagreen,  the  largeft  whereof 
iire  about  the  head,  the  next  on  the  ridge  of  the 

back, 
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back,  and  the  next  on  the  legs,  the  fineft  of  all 
being  on  the  fides  and  belly.    It  has  no  ears  that 
can  be  difcerned,  but  has  two  fmall  apertures  in 
the  head,  which  ferve  for  noftrils.    Its  head  is 
immoveable,  unlefs  as  it  turns  with  the  bodyv 
but,  to  make  amends  for  this  defect,  nature  has 
given  it  very  fine  eyes,  about  the  bignefs  of  a  pea,' 
which  are  covered  with  a  fkin  almoft  like  that  of 
the  body,  the  grain  being  in  circles  that  diminifii 
gradually  to  the  center,  where  there  is  a  hole  no 
bigger  than  a  pin's  head,  through  which  the  light 
is  received.    Thefe  eyes  are  quite  independent  of 
each  other,  and  capable  of  all  the  different  motions 
that  can  be  im.agined  ;  for  the  animal  can  either 
turn  them  both  the  fame  way,  or  one  backv/ards 
and  the  other  forv/ards,  one  upwards  and  the  other 
downwards,  or  can  keep  one  fixed  upon  any  ob- 
ie£l,  whilft  the  other  is  moving  according  to  the 
motion  of  another  object,  as  Sir  George  Wheler 
and'Dr.  Spon  frequently  obferved,  to  their  great 
aftonifliment.    The  tongue  is  contained  in  a  fort 
of  fheath  or  llrong  membrane,  from  whence  the 
chameleon  darts  it  with  furpiifing  fwiftnefs  upon 
fl:es  that  come  within  its  reach,  which  ftick  to  a 
glutinous  or  vifcoys  matter  excreted  from  it,  and 
by  that  means  are  drawn  into  its  mouth.  Mr, 
Moore  fays,  he  has  feen  a  chameleon  at  Joar  \ri 
Africa  catch  thirty  or  forty  flies  at  a  time  with  his 
tongue,  which  he  can  fhopt  out  eight  or  ten  inches; 
and  indeed  flies  are  the  ordinary  food  of  the  cha- 
meleon, figns  of  which  have  been  difcovered  in 
its  excrem.ents,  and  in  the  ftomachs  of  fome  that 
have  been  dilleiled  :  fo  that  it  is  a  vulvar  error  to 
fuppofe  thefe  animals  live  upon  air  only,  thougU 
it  IS  certain  they  v/ill  live  a  great  while  without 
;  taking  any  vilible  fuftenance,  like  ferpents,  and 
o'd\^r  creatures  of  the  fame  cold  nature;  and 
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fometimes  they  will  fuck  in  air  till  they  are  fwelle<I 
confiderably  beyond  their  ufual  fize. 

But  of  all  things  relating  to  the  chameleon, 
the  moft  amazing,  and  the  moft  difficult  to  be 
accounted  for,  is  the  faculty  it  is  endued  with  of 
changing  its  colour,  and  aflliming  thofe  of  objedls 
riear  it.  The  ufual  colour  of  this  animal,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  George  VVheler,  is  green,  darker 
tov/ards  the  back,  and  lighter  towards  the  belly^ 
inclining  to  a  yellow,  with  fpots  fometimes  reddifh 
and  fometimes  whitifh ;  but  Mr.  Moore  obferved, 
that  when  they  ilcpt  they  were  generally  of  a 
bright  yellow.  Sir  George  found  a  chameleon  on 
the  top  of  a  green  bufli,  which,  when  he  firft  caft 
his  eye  upon  it,  appeared  green  likewife  * ;  but 
as  foon  as  it  perceived  he  faw  it,  it  dropp'd  to  the 
ground;  and  after  looking  for  it  earneftly  a  confi-^ 
derable  time,  he  difcovered  it  creeping  away  to  a 
hole  in  a  rock,  being  changed  to  a  dark  brown 
colour,  exa(3:ly  like  the  earth  it  crept  upon.  The 
fame  gentleman  obferved  feveral  chameleons  of  a 
greyilh  colour,  like  the  ftones  fpeckled  with  mofs, 
amongft  which  they  harboured.  Sometimes  from 
a  green  all  over,  they  fuddeqly  become  full  of 
l)lack  fpots,  efpecially  when  excited  or  difturbed. 
If  laid  on  a  napkin,  or  under  a  white  cap,  they 

*  Pliny  tells  us  of  a  beaft  called  the  Tarandus,  that  could 
afiume  the  colour  of  the  trees,  fhrubs,  &c.  ainongrt  Vv'hich 
he  hid  himfeif,  and  was  therefore  feidom  taken  :  but  if  there 
be  any  truth  in  the  ftory.  Dr.  Derham  fuppofes  it  muft  pro- 
ceed from  the  animars  chufing  to  frequent  fuch  places  as 
v-'pre  agreeable  to  itJ>  own  colour  j  as  he  has  conftantly  ob- 
ferved of  caterpillars  and  other  inlefts,  which  fix  themfelves 
on  luch  things  as  are  pf  the  fanae  colour  with  themfelves,  and 
tiiereby  deceive  the  eye  of  the  fpe6lator.  Thus  the  cater- 
pillar th:it  feeds  on  elder,  the  do£for  has  more  than  once  feen 
io  cunningly  adhering  to  the  fiiinli  branches  of  its  own  colour, 
that  it  might  eafily  be  mj(tai;c;n  for  a  bit  of  wood,  even  on  a 
^arcful  inipcftipr. 

becqmc 
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b&come  whitifli,  or  of  a  cream  colour;  but  they 
are  not  known  to  chano;e  to  red  or  blue,  thouo:h 
laid  upon  cloth  of  thofe  colours  for  a  long  time 
together.  In  fhort,  it  is  far  from  being  true, 
that  they  change  their  colour  according  to  every 
object  or  body  near  them,  nor  do  the  changes  feem 
to  be  regulated  by  certain  and  invariable  laws, 
the  fame  caufes  not  always  producing  the  fame 
efFedts.  Mr.  Moore  has  obferved  them  change 
their  colours  twenty  times  in  a  day,  fometlmes  to 
that  of  the  obje£l  near  them,  but  not  always  ;  fo 
that  thefe  mutations  do  not  appear  to  be  involun- 
tary, but  at  the  pleafure  of  the  animal.  Be  that 
as  it  will,  the  manner  in  which  they  are  afFeded 
is  one  of  thofe  fecrets  of  nature,  that  have  not  yet 
been  thoroughly  difcovered  by  the  moft  curious 
enquiries  *, 

Thb 

*  Naturalifts  are  not  at  all  agreed  as  to  the  reafon  or  man- 
ner of  the  chameleon's  changing  its  colour.  Some,  as  Seneca, 
fuppofe  it  is  efFe6led  by  fufFufion  5  others,  as  the  Cartefians, 
by  the  different  difpofition  of  the  parts  that  compole  the  fkin, 
which  give  a  different  modification  to  the  rays  of  light.  Dr, 
Goddsird  afcribes  the  change  to  the  grains  or  globular  ine- 
qualities of  the  fkin,  which,  in  the  feveral  poftures,  he  thinks 
may  (hew  feveral  colours,  and,  when  the  creature  is  in  full 
vigour,  may  have  the  effeft  of  a  mirrour,  and  refled  the 
colours  of  adjacent  bodies.  But  thefe  hypothefes  being  all 
defeaive,  we  mufl  have  recouj  fe  to  another,  which  feems  to 
be  better  founded;  for  the  chameleon  being  reprefented  as  a 
very  thm  fkinny  animal,  and  yet  capable  of  making  itfelf 
appear  flat  and  plump  at  pleafure,  it  muft  have  an  extraor- 
dinary command  over  its  fkin  as  to  tenfion  or  laxnefs.  Now 
the  animal  having  it  in  its  power  to  fill  the  fkin  more  or  lefs. 
It  IS  able  not  only  to  alter  the  tone  and  texture  of  the  fibjes, 
on  which  their  reflexive  quality  in.  a  great  meafure  depends, 
but  alfo  to  bring  parts  into  fight  which  before  lay  concealed, 
or  to  conceal  fuch  as  before  lay  open;  and  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable,  that  the  parts  ufually  covered  are  of  a  colour  Ibmewhat 
different^rom  thofe  conflantly  expofed  to  the  air.  On  this 
fuppofition,  it  is  evident,,  the  chameleon  has  a  power  to  reflect 
different  coloured  rays  from  the  fame  parts;  aUb  to  make 
M  3  fome 
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The  fheep  in  the  country  about  Smyrna  are  a- 
curiofity  that  ought  to  be  mentioned,  on  account 
of  their  large  tails,  \vhich  are  indeed  mere  lumps 
of  fat  hanging  to  the  rump  of  the  animal,  and 
often  weighing  (to  fpeak  within  compafs)  ten  or 
twelve  pounds  or  upwards.  This  fat,  when  the 
fheep  are  old,  is  no  better  than  tallow;  but  that 
of  lambs  is  efteemed  as  good  as  any  marrow. 
Thefe  fheep  are  not  peculiar  to  Anatolia,  but  are 
common  in  Syria,  Perfia,  and  other  parts  of  the 
eaft,  as  we  are  informed  by  travellers,  who  fpeak 
of  fome  in  thofe  countries,  whofe  tails  are  fo  thick 
and  long  as  to  weigh  tv/enty-five  or  thirty  pounds^ 
and  are  therefore  laid  upon  a  light  fort  of  carriage 
which  the  fheep  drav/s  after  it,  as  well  to  e;^.fethe 
creature  of  its  burden,  as  to  prevent  the  wool 
from  being  fpoiled  by  trailing  on  the  ground. 

Not  only  the  fheep  of  Anatolia,  but  the  goats 
alfo,  are  taken  notice  of  by  travellers  as  an  extra- 
ordinary fpecies.  In  the  champaign  of  Angora^ 
formerly  Ancyra,  they  breed  the  moil  beautiful 
goats  in  the  world,  their  hair  being  of  a  dazzling 
whitenefs,  as  fine  as  filk,  naturally  curled  in  locks 
eight  or  nine  inches  long,  which  is  worked  up  in 
the  fineft  flufFs,  efpecially  camblet.  Little  of  this, 
hair  is  exported  unfpun,  the  people  of  the  country- 
being  employed  in  fpinning  it  into  thread,  which 
is  manufaftured  at  Angora  without  mixture,  con- 
trary to  what  is  pradtifed  in  Europe,  M.  Tourne-^ 
fort  fays,  thefe  goats  are  only  to  be  feen  within- 
four  or  five  days  journey  of  Angora,  the  breed 
degenerating  if  they  are  carried  farther. 

Among  the  domeflic  animals  to  be  found  inb 
the  Afiatic  dominions  of  the  Turks,  perhaps  none 

fome  parts  refle61ing,  and  to  prevent  others  refle61ing  :  and 
hence  proceed  thoie  changes,  and  that  medley  of  colours, 
fur  which  this  animal  is  fo  remarkabJe. 

deferves 
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deferves  our  notice  more  than  the  Camel,  of  which 
there  are  orreat  numbers  in  Arabia.  Thefe  crea* 
tures  are  wonderfully  fitted  by  Providence  for  tra* 
veiling  through  hot  Tandy  deferts,  being  able  to 
go  four  or  five  days  (fome  fay  feven  or  eight) 
without  water.  For  this  reafon  they  are  very 
much  ufed  in  long  journies,  taken  by  merchants 
who  go  in  large  companies  called  Caravans,  to 
prevent  their  being  plundered  by  robbers,  with 
which  the  eaflern  countries  are  much  infefled. 
The  camels  browfe  on  the  little  fhrubs  they  find 
by  the  way,  or  if  they  meet  with  nothing  of  that 
nature,  half  a  gallon  of  beans  and  barley,  or  a 
few  balls  made  of  the  meal,  which  travellers  ge- 
nerally carry  along  with  them,  will  nourifh  one 
of  them  for  a  whole  day.  Their  ufual  burden  is 
feven  or  eight  hundred  weight,  with  which  they 
travel  about  two  miles  and  a  half  in  an  hour,  and 
their  day's  journey  is  frequently  twelve  or  fifteen 
hours.  The  camel  has  a  protuberance  on  its  back, 
is  generally  of  a  brownifh  colour,  and  is  faid  to 
live  to  the  age  of  fifty,  and  fometimes  to  a  hun- 
dred years.  It  has  a  flefhy  foot,  which  is  well 
adapted  to  the  hot  fandy  countries,  where  a  hoof 
would  fooner  be  deflroyed.  They  are  taught  to 
lie  down  to  receive  their  burden ;  and  when  the 
day's  journey  is  over,  travellers  ufually  bind  one 
of  their  legs,  to  prevent  their  rifmg,  or  elfe  tie 
the  creatures  together  with  a  fmall  rope,  that  they 
may  not  flray  away  without  diflurbing  one  an- 
other. The  Arabs  do  not  kill  this  creature  for 
food ;  but  the  Turks  eat  the  flefh  of  the  young 
ones,  which  they  reckon  a  great  dainty. — There 
is  a  fpecies  of  thefe  creatures  we  call  Dromeda- 
ries, which  are  of  a  finer  fhape  than  the  common 
camel,  and  have  a  lefs  protuberance  on  the  back. 
They  v/ill  pace  and  gallop  very  fwiftlv,  and  it  is 
M  4  '  faid 
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faid  will  eafily  carry  a  perfon  a  hundred  mile^ 
day  j  nay,  fome  of  the  Arabs  affirm,  that  a  dro-^ 
medary  will  travel  as  far  in  one  day,  as  one  of 
their  beft  horfes  will  in  fix  or  feven.  Its  upper  lip 
is  cloven  in  the  middle  like  a  hare's,  and  it  has 
two  broad  nails  on  its  feet,  which  are  round  and 
11.. uv,  Without  divifion.  We  are  told  that  dro- 
medaries are  blind  fome  days  after  their  birth, 
like  puppies  or  kittens. 

Tut  Hy^na  is  a  iierte  animal,  that  is  frequently 
found  in  Anatolia.  It  lives  chiefly  in  the  rocky 
hills  and  mountains,  and  in  many  particulars 
refeir.bles  a  wolf,  but  is  more  crafty  and  voracious. 
It  is  nearly  of  the  fame  iize  as  a  wolf,  but  is 
more  hairy,  and  has  briftles  cn  its  neck,  back, 
and  head.  Authors  have  given  different  ac- 
counts of  the  colours  of  this  animal ;  fome  would 
have  them  to  be  of  the  fame  colours  as  a  wolf; 
others  fay,  that  in  this  particular  they  refemble  a 
bear;  others  repreient  them  as  of  a  gold  colour; 
and  others  again  affirm,  that  they  are  variegated 
with  blue  ftripes  :  indeed  it  is  not  improbable 
that  thvy  are  of  diflFerent  colours.  Some  authors 
have  pretended^  that  this  animal  will  imitate  the 
human  voice^  and  even  learn  the  names  of  the 
ihepherds,  in  order  to  call  them  out  and  devour 
them  :  but  this  is  far  from  being  true^  for  they 
are  fonder  of  the  flocks  than  of  the  fliepherds, 
and  never  attack  men,  but  in  their  own  defence, 
or  through  excefs  of  hunger;  yet  they  will  dig  up 
'gpdves  whenever  they  can  come  at  them,  and^ 
taking  out  the  dead  bodies,  devour  them  ;  but 
perhaps  this  is  only  when  preflTed  by  the  feverity 
of  hunger,  and  for  want  of  a  more  delicious 
morfel. 

The  Jackal  is  another  animal  common  in 
tbefe  parts  of  Afia,  which,  though  not  much 
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bigger  than  a  fox,  is  fo  ftrong  and  fierce,  that  he 
ventures  to  attack  a  man,  and  frequently  feizes 
cows,  ftieep,  &c.  He  is  faid  to  he  the  lion's 
caterer,  and  that,  when  he  feizes  his  prey,  he 
makes  a  hideous  noife,  to  inform  the  lion  of  his 
fuccefs,  who,  if  he  be  within  hearing,  comes  at 
his  call,  and  the  iubmiflive  butcher  retires  till  his 
mafter  has  eat  what  he  pleafes  :  but  this  we  fup- 
pofe,  like  many  other  ftories  told  of  wild  beafts, 
is  entirely  fabulous.  Of  his  pretended  mafter  we 
fhall  fpeak  when  we  come  to  Africa. 

There  are  likewife  many  Tigers  to  be  met 
with  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Afia  Minor^ 
and  M.  Tournefort  fpeaks  of  feveral  upon  mount 
Ararat,  which  walked  about  very  quietly,  or 
played  at  a  reafonable  diftance  from  them ;  for 
though  they  are  ravenous  creatures,  they  feldom 
attache  their  prey,  except  in  the  night-time.  Their 
(kin  is  beautifully  fpotted,  and  as  they  are  very 
fwift,  they  are  feldom  taken  but  in  defence  of 
their  young. 

Of  the  feathered  kind,  the  Oftrich  claims  our 
firft  attention,  which  is  frequent  in  Arabia,  and 
is  perhaps  the  largeft  bird  in  nature.  Its  neck 
and  head  are  remarkable,  being  fhaped  almoft  like 
a  camel's,  which  creature  the  oftrich  alfo  feems 
to  imitate  in  its  manner  of  walking.  Its  head 
rifes  to  the  height  of  a  man  on  horfeback,  and 
fometimes  hif^her  ;  and  its  wings  are  very  ftrong, 
but  too  ftiort  to  raife  it  from  the  ground.  Affifted 
by  thefe,  however,  they  run  a  great  pace ;  and  it 
is  not  only  a  diverfion  to  the  Arabs  to  ride  them 
down,  but  brings  them  a  confiderable  profit  ;  for 
they  have  a  method  of  ftiaking  the  dead  body  of 
an  oftrich,  fo  as  to  make  the  fat  diflblve  into  a 
fort  of  oil,  which  they  carry  to  Alexandria,  where 
it  is  ufed  as  an  ointment,  and  fometimes  taken 
M  5  inwardly 
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inwardly  for  diforders  arlfing  from  a  cold  Gonfti- 
tution.  The  legs  and  thighs  of  this  bird  are  like 
a  heron's^  allowance  being  made  for  the  different 
proportion;  and  each  foot  has  three  claws  armed 
v/ith  horn^  to  facilitate  its  march, — Her  eggs  are 
faid  to  be  as  big  as  the  head  of  a  young  child,  and 
to  be  finely  veined  like  marble,  which  flie  hides^ 
inconliderately  in  the  fand,  and  leaves  them  to  be 
hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  fun.  This  difpofition, 
which  feem^  to  manifeft  fo  much  difregard  to  her 
young,  is  taken  notice  of  in  the  facred  writings*, 
and  certainly  argues  a  great  want  of  that  precau- 
tion obfervable  in  other  animals.  But  there  is 
another  circumftance  related  of  the  oftrich,.  which 
ihews  an  uncommon  ftupidity,  viz.  that  when  fhe 
is  purfued  by  the  hunters,,  foe  runs  to  hide  her 
head,  and  particularly  her  eyes,  behind  a  treCy 
leaving  her  large  body  expofed  to  vieWy  and  ima- 

*  In  Job  xxxix.  we  read,  that  **  the  oftrich  leaveth  her 
eggs  in  the  earth,  and  warmeth.  them  in  the  duft,  and  for- 
getteth  that  the  foot  may  crufli  them^  or  that  the  wild 
beaft  may  break  them.    She  is  hardened  againft  her  young 
ones,  as  though  they  were  not  hers:-  her  labour  is  vain, 
*^  without  fenr,  becaufe  God  hath  deprived  her  of  wi:domy 
neither  hath  lie  imparted  unto  her  underllanding  j''  that 
is,  as  Dr.  Derham  explains  it,  he  hath  denied  her  that  wif- 
dom,  that  natuxal  inltlnft  to  provide  for  and  nurfe  up  her 
yo\uig,  that  moft  other  creatures  are  endued  with.    It  is  not 
veiy  ftiange  (the  do(^or  thinks)  that  no  other  incubation 
than  the  fun  ftiould  produce  their  young,  but  it  is  very  odd 
ind  v/onderful,  that  any  one  fpecies  fhould  taryfrom  all  the 
nil  gf  the  tribe.    The  fmgular  care  of  the  Creator,  in  this 
wale,  is  likewife  very  remarkable,  in  fupplying  ibme  other 
way  the  want  of  care  and  affection  in  the  parent-animal,  £o 
that  the  young  ftiould,  notwithftaniing,  be  bred  up  in  the 
bige  and  barren  deferts  of  Arabia  and  Africa,  the  moft  un- 
likely and  improper  places  (in  ail  human  opinion)  to  afford 
luitenance  to  young  helplefs  creatures;  but  the  fitteft,  there- 
fore, to  give  demonftrations  of  the  wiidom,  care,  and  efpeeial' 
piOvidettC€  gf  the  ^foaitt  Creator  and  Confervator  of  the 
voild- 
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gining,  that  as  flie  no  longer  fees  her  pursuers, 
the  danger  is  over,  and  ftie  has  nothing  to  appre- 
hend.— What  is  reported  of  this  animal's  eating 
and  digefting  iron,  has  much  the  air  of  fable;  for 
though  they  will  fwallow  fmall  bits  of  that  metal, 
and  little  pebbles,  it  is  only  to  bruife  and  grind 
the  food  in  their  ftomachs,  to  moderate  the  ope- 
ration of  an  exceffive  heat,  or  by  its  weight  to 
open  a  paflage  into  the  inteftines  ;  for  they  do  not 
digeft  them,  they  coming  from  them  in  much  the 
fame  condition  in  which  they  were  fwal lowed. — 
The  feathers  of  the  oftrich  are  ufed  by  way  of  or- 
nament on  tefters  of  beds,  canopies,  &c.  and  our 
theatrical  heroes  owe  much  of  their  grandeur  to 
the  plumes  of  this  animal. 

In  the  plains  near  the  river  Araxes,  M.  Tour- 
nefort  took  notice  of  feveral  remarkable  forts  of 
birds,  and  amongft  the  reft  he  obferved  a  fpecies 
of  herons,  whofe  bodies  were  no  bigger  than  a 
pigeon,  though  their  legs  were  a  foot  and  a  half 
Jong.  But  nothing  (fays  that  traveller)  comes 
up  to  the  beauty  of  an  admirable  bird,  as  large  as 
a  raven,  with  black  wings,  the  feathers  on  the 
back,  towards  the  rump,  of  a  purple  colour,  and 
thofe  towards  the  neck  of  a  fliining  gold  green. 
The  feathers  on  the  middle  of  the  neck  are  of  a 
bright  flame-colour,  and  thofe  on  the  head  of  a 
dazzling  green,  which  is  crowned  with  a  tuft  of 
the  fame  colour.  The  bill  of  this  bird  is  brown, 
Jike  that  of  a  raven. 

The  tame  partridges  in  the  ifland  of  Scio  are 
too  great  a  curiofity  to  be  pafl'ed  over  in  filence. 
In  the  morning,  we  are  told,  the  country  people 
drive  them  into  the  fields  to  feek  their  food,  each 
family  trufting  its  ftock  to  a  common  keeper,  who 
in  the  evening  calls  them  home  again  with  a 
whittle  ;  oj:  if  aa  owner  has  a  mind  to  have  his 
M  6  brought 
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brought  home  in  the  dajr-time,  the  fame  fignal 
does  the  bufinefs,  the  birds  following  it  without 
the  leaft  confufion.  This  may  appear  a  little  in- 
credible^  but  we  have  M.  Tournefort*s  authority 
for  the  truth  of  it ;  who  likewife  fays,  he  has  feen 
a  man  in  Provence  that  ufed  to  lead  droves  of  par- 
tridges into  the  country,  and  call  them  to  him 
when  he  pleafed,  having  them  fo  entirely  at  com- 
tnand,  that  he  would  take  them  up  in  his  hand, 
put  them  into  his  bofom,  and  afterwards  difmifa 
them  to  pick  up  a  livelihood  with  the  reft  of  the 
flock. 

We  fliall  finifh  this  article  with  an  account  of 
the  Purple-Fifli,  anciently  found  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, near  the  city  of  Tyre,  whereof  we  have 
defcriptions  in  feveral  authors,  and  fhells  in  moft 
of  the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  This  celebrated 
fifh  is  a  kind  of  Buccinum,^  a  name  given  by  the 
ancients  to  all  fifties  whofe  ftiell  bears  any  refem- 
blance  to  a  hunting-horn ;  and  it  appears  from 
Pliny,  that  from  fuch  a  ftiell-fifti  the  fo  much 
famed  purple  was  obtained.  This  rich  dye  feems 
to  have  arrived  at  its  higheft  perfection  in  Pliny's 
days,  in  the  reign  of  Vefpafian,  when  the  artifts 
of  the  imperial  city  of  the  world  ftrove  to  excel 
each  other  in  preparations  of  that  tinging  juice, 
to  gratify  th^  luxury  of  the  great  men  of  thofe 
times  ;  for  this  colour  was  then  fold  at  fuch  a  high 
rate,  that  a  pound  of  the  fine  Tyrian  purple  coft 
a  thoufand  Roman  Denarii,  which  is  more  than 
thirty  pounds  fterling.  M.  Reaumur,  and  au- 
tiiors  in  general  who  have  treated  of  this  fifti,  are 
agreed,  that  the  purple  matter  is  lodged  in  a  par- 
ticular vein ;  but  there  are  feveral  kinds,  difi^ering 
in  fize  and  fliell,  and  alfo  in  the  colour  of  the 
tinging  liquor.  This  gentleman  obferved  fome 
the  coalt  of  Pgiftou,  where  he  alfo  difcovered  a 

different 
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difFerent  kind  of  purple,  produced  in  oval  grains 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  full  of  a  white 
liquor  bordering  on  yellow,  which  cover  certain 
ftones  or  fands,  about  which  the  Buccina  ufed  to 
aflemble.  Thefe  grains  being  bruifed  on  white 
linen,  at  firft  only  tinge  it  yellow,  but  in  three  or 
four  minutes  give  it  a  very  beautiful  purple,  pro- 
vided the  linen  be  expofed  to  the  open  air;  for 
the  air  of  a  room  will  not  do,  even  tho'  the  win- 
dows be  open.  M.  Reaumur  adds,  that  the  liquor 
of  the  Buccinum,  and  that  of  the  grains,  feem  to 
be  nearly  of  the  fame  nature,  except  that  the 
latter  is  more  watry. 

These  fifti  are  found  in  great  abundance  in  the 
American  feas  ;  and  Mr.  Cole  (in  the  Philofophi- 
cal  Tranfa£tions)  gives  an  account  of  a  perfon 
who  lived  by  the  fea-fide  in  Ireland,  and  made 
confiderable  profit  by  marking  fine  linen  with  a 
delicate  durable  crimfon-colour,  which  he  did 
with  fome  liquid  fubftance  extraded  from  a  (hell- 
fifh.  Upon  this  Mr.  Cole  made  feveral  experi- 
ments on  the  fliell-fifh  taken  on  that  coaft,  till  at 
laft  he  obtained  the  colour  in  the  following  man- 
ner. The  fhells  of  this  filh,  being  harder  than 
moft  other  kinds,  are  to  be  broken  with  the  fmart 
ftroke  of  a  hammer  on  a  plate  of  iron,  or  firm 
piece  of  timber,  with  their  mouths  downwards, 
fo  as  not  to  crufh  the  body  of  the  fifh  within ; 
and  after  picking  oiF  the  broken  pieces,  there  ap- 
pears a  white  vein  lying  tranfverlly  in  a  little  fur- 
row or  cleft,  next  to  the  head  of  the  fifli,  which 
muft  be  dug  out  with  the  ftiff  point  of  a  horfe- 
hair  pencil  made  fliort  and  tapering.  The  liquor 
contained  in  this  vein,  being  laid  on  linen,  ap- 
pears prefently  of  a  light  gretn  colour,  and  if 
expofed  to  the  fun  foon  changes  into  a  deep 
green,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  into  a  blue; 

then 
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then  it  becomes  of  a  purplifh  red,  and  by  lying 
an  hour  or  two  longer,  fuppofing  the  fun  ftill 
fliining,  it  turns  to  a  beautiful  purple,  beyond 
which  the  fun's  heat  has  no  farther  efFe6t ;  but  by 
waftiing  it  in  fcalding  water  and  foap,  and  again 
expofing  it  to  the  fun  and  wind,  it  becomes  of  a 
fair  bright  crimfon,  which,  if  well  managed,  tho' 
no  ftyptic  be  ufed  to  bind  it,  will  bear  wafliing 
without  lofing  much  of  its  beauty. — The  (hells  of 
thefe  fifli,  Mr.  Cole  obferves,  are  of  various  co- 
lours, but  moft  of  them  white ^  and  fome  are  red, 
when  newly  taken  oifF  the  rocks,  fome  yellow, 
others  of  both  thefe  colours,  and  others  of  a 
blackifh  brown.  The  animal  feems  to  be  amphi- 
bious, living  either  on  land  or  in  the  water  j  but 
it  muft  be  fea-water,  for  in  frefh  they  foon  ex- 
pire. It  is  pretty  to  obferve  the  (hift  they  make 
to  come  at  air ;  for  being  put  into  a  veffel  of  fea- 
water,  after  lying  for  fome  time  at  the  bottom, 
they  creep  up  to  the  furface,  and,  by  extending  a 
kind  of  lip,  they  adhere  to  the  fides  of  the  veflel, 
with  about  half  that  part  above  the  water,  fome- 
times  creeping  down  under  it,  and  then  rifing 
again  to  their  form.er  ftation.  The  fifli,  when 
boiled,  is  indifferent  food  ;  as  well  tafted,  at  leaft, 
as  limpets  or  periwinkles,  though  their  fiefti  is 
fomewhat  harder. — As  to  the  tinging  juice  of  this 
filh,  our  author  conjedures  it  to  be  the  fpermatic 
or  prolific  matter  by  which  it  propagates  its  fpecies, 
which  feems  probable  from  its  confiftence,  and  its 
virulent  fetid  favour;  or  elfe  it  may  be  a  humour, 
which,  by  its  vital  energy,  fupplies  the  want  of 
heart,  liver,  blood,  &c.  in  this,  as  in  other  blood- 
lefs  animals. 

We  Ihould  now  proceed  to  furvey  the  antiqui- 
ties of  the  Afiatic  Turky,  but  there  are  a  few  par- 
ticulars in  the  countries  we  aiefpeaking  of^  which 

could 
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could  not  well  be  brought  under  any  of  the  fore- 
going heads,  and  yet  feem  too  remarkable  to  be 
omitted ;  which  therefore  we  fliall  here  throw 
together  as 

Miscellaneous  Articles. 

THE  lake  Afphaltites,  or  the  Dead-Sea,  is 
a  curiofity  in  natural  hiftory,  concerning 
which  feveral  groundlefs  opinions  have  prevailed  * 
This  lake  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  had  its 
origin  from  the  deftruftion  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah, the  ruins  of  which  cities  fome  travellers 
pretend  to  have  feen  under  the  water.  The  for- 
mation of  it  indeed  may  be  tolerably  well  ac- 
counted for,  by  fuppofmg,  that  the  thunder  and 
lightning,  which  were  undoubtedly  concerned  iu 
the  overthrow  of  thofe  cities,  falling  in  great 
abundance  upon  fome  pits  of  bitumen,  the  veins 
of  that  combuftible  matter  immediately  took  fire, 
which  penetrating  into  the  bowels  of  the  country, 
and  the  ground  fubfiding,  an  earthquake  enfued  ; 
and  io  the  waters  running  to  this  cavity,  and 
mixing  with  a  vaft  quantity  of  bituminous  matter, 
would  form  a  lake  of  fuch  qualities  as  it  is  at  pre- 
fent  known  to  poffefs.  It  might  be  thought  rafli- 
nefs  to  call  in  queftion  an  opinion  fo  univerfally 
received  among  Chriftians,  which  yet  has  been 
contradicted,  not  to  fay  confuted,  by  an  ingenious  ' 
writer,  whofe  arguments  are  chiefly  founded  on 
Scripture  itfelf. — This  lake  feems  to  have  ob- 
tained the  name  of  the  Dead-Sea,  from  a  notion 
that  its  fteam  or  ftench  killed  all  birds  that  at- 
tempted to  fly  over  it,  and  that  no  fifh  or  other 
creature  could  live  in  it.  As  to  the  former,  there 
is  fufllicient  evidence  of  its  being  a  miflake,  birds 
being  frequently  feen-  flying  acrofs  it  without  re- 
ceiving any  injury  3  and  as  to  the  latter,  there  is 
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good  reafon  to  doubt  the  truth  of  it,  fome  {hells, 
like  thofe  of  oyfters,  having  been  found  upon  the 
fhore.  The  water,  though  very  clear,  is  ex- 
tremely fait,  and  withal  bitter  and  naufeous ; 
which  might  therefore  well  enough  occafion  fuch 
a  tradition. 

Upon  the  fhore  of  this  fea,  we  are  told  by 
travellers,   there  are  abundance  of  fmall  black 
pebbles,'  which  eafily  take  fire  if  held  to  the  flame 
of  a  candle,  and  yield  a  very  ofFenfive  ftinking 
fmoke  y  but  their  moft  remarkable  property  is  this, 
that  they  only  lofe  of  their  weight  by  burning, 
their  bulk  fufFering  no  diminution.    They  are 
capable  of  as  fine  a  polifli  as  black  marble,  and 
are  faid  to  be  found  plentifully,  and  of  a  confi- 
derable  fize,  in  the  neighbouring  mountains  *• 
This  is  the  bitumen  for  which  the  Dead-Sea  has 
been  always  famous,  and  which  Dr.  Shaw  was  in- 
formed is  raifed,  at  certain  times,  from  the  bot- 
tom in  large  hemifpheres  ;  which,  as  foon  as  they 
come  to  the  furface,  and  are  acted  upon  by  the 
external  air,  burft  at  once  with  great  fmoke  and 
noife,  like  the  Pulvis  fulminans  of  the  chymifts, 
and  difperfe  themfelves  round  about  in  a  thoufana 
pieces.    But  this,  the  doftor  adds,  happens  only 
near  the  (hore,  for  in  greater  depths  the  eruptions 
are  fuppofed  to  difcover  themfelves  only  in  fuch 
columns  of  fmoke  as  are  now  and  then  obferved  to 
arife  from  the  lake  :  and  perhaps  to  fuch  eruptions 
may  be  attributed  that  variety  of  pits  and  cavities 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake,  which 

*  This  fort  of  Afphaltum,  Dr.  Hill  obferves,  is  not  pe- 
culiar to  the  country  about  the  Dead- Sea,  but  found  alfo  in 
Spain,  France,  and  Italy.  It  yields  an  oil  which  is  an  ex- 
cellent cement,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  bituraen 
which,  we  are  told,  fupplied  the  place  of  mojciar;  in  building 
the  walls  of  the  ancient  jBabylgn. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Maundrell  juftly  compares  to  thofe  places  in 
England  where  there  have  formerly  been  lime- 
kilns. The  bitumen,  continues  the  dodor,  is 
probably  accompanied  from  the  bottom  with  ful- 
phur,  both  of  them  being  found  promifcuoufly 
upon  the  wafh  of  the  fliore.  The  latter  is  exadlly 
the  fame  with  common  native  fulphur  the  former 
is  friable,  heavier  than  water,  and  yields  upon 
friftion,  or  by  being  fet  on  fire,  a  fetid  fmell,  as 
was  obferved  above.  It  is  as  black  as  jet,  and 
exactly  of  the  fame  {hining  appearance. 

There  is  a  wonderful  circumftance  mentioned 
by  Jofephus,  of  the  Dead- Sea's  changing  its  co- 
lour three  times  a  day,  and  fome  travellers  hav© 
pretended  the  fame  thing :  but  fuch  changes,  if 
there  be  any  truth  in  the  report  at  all,  might  un- 
doubtedly be  accounted  for,  by  confidering  the 
nature  of  its  fituation,  the  foil  of  the  adjacent 
country,  or  other  natural  caufes,  without  having 
recourfe  to  miracle.  As  for  the  Apples  of  Sodom, 
or  Infernal  Apples,  faid  to  grow  on  the  borders 
of  the  lake,  and  defcrlbed  to  be  extremely  fair 
and  beautiful  without,  but  all  foot  and  aflies 
within,  we  may  venture  to  conclude,  they  never 
had  any  exiftence,  except  in  fome  poetical  or  fu- 
perftitious  brain. 

Mr.  Thevenot  tells  us  of  a  peculiar  fort  of 
boats  ufed  at  Moful,  to  carry  goods  and  paffengers 
upon  the  Tigris,  which  are  made  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  Borachios,  or  goat-fkins,  blown  up  like 
bladders,  and  tied  together  with  ftrong  ropes. 
Upon  thefe  are  laid  hurdles  made  of  poles  fattened 
together  with  withies,  over  which  are  placed  a  fort 
of  benches  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  at  a  like 
diftance  from  each  other.  Over  thefe  benches  are 
laid  other  hurdles,  on  which  they  place  the  goods 
and  paffengers,  leaving  a  border  round  them  two 

or 
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or  three  feet  in  breadth.  Thefe  boats  (if  they  de- 
ferve  that  name)  are  ufually  twenty-four  feet 
long,  tenor  twelve  wide,  and  five  or  fix  in  height. 
They  are  rowed  by  two  watermen,  whilft  a  third 
is  employed  in  wetting  the  Borachios  every  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  which  otherwife  would  fquat  and 
fink.  They  have  neither  maft,  fail,  nor  rudder; 
and  yet,  if  they  wanted  wmd,  as  M.  Thevenot 
pleafantly  obferves,  they  would  foon  fink  to  the 
bottom. 

The  fame  traveller,  fpeaking  of  the  exceffive 
heats  at  Moful  in  fummer,  takes  occafion  to  men- 
tion a  very  dangerous  burning  wind,  called  Samief 
-by  the  Arabs,  and  which  he  fuppofes  to  be  the 
caft  wind  we  read  of  in  the  book  of  Job.  It  is 
mixed  with  ftreaks  of  fire  as  fmall  as  a  hair,  and 
frequently  proves  fatal  to  travellers  ;  for  thofethat 
breathe  it,  either  inftantly  die,  or  have  butjuft 
time  to  complain  of  an  inward  burning.  When 
they  arc  taken  up,  they  are  as  black  as  a  coal,  and 
their  flefli  comes  ofF  from  the  bones;  but  thofe 
who  perceive  it  coming,  fometimes  efcape  the 
danger,  by  falling  flat  on  the  ground.  Our  author 
imagines  it  to  proceed  from  fulphureous  exhala- 
tions, which  are  kindled  by  the  motion  of  the  air  > 
for  it  is  chiefly  felt  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and 
not  on  the  water,  thefe  vapours  being  there  dif- 
perfed  by  the  breezes.  Nor  is  this  the  only  wind, 
though  indeed  the  mofl:  dangerous  of  any,  that 
infefts  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  and  climate. 
The  very  hot  air  is  pernicious,  not  only  to  the 
lungs  and  blood,  but  to  the  very  fkin,  which  is 
often  burnt,  bliftered,  and  fl:ripped  off  by  it  in  a 
furprizing  manner.  The  eyes  are  fo  much  en- 
dangered by  it,  that  they  are  forced  to  travel  with 
a  kind  of  foft  black  crape  over  them ;  but  as  this 
does  not  always  preferve  them,  they  carry  about 

them 
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them  an  efficacious  remedy  to  anoint  their  eyes 
whenever  they  begin  to  be  inflamed.  Our  au- 
thor likewife  relates,  that  in  his  journe/^  from 
Suez  to  Cairo,  he  was  annoyed  wi*^^  of  thefe 
hot  winds,  which  lafted  for  a  day  together ;  and 
that  the  caravan  tr^v^^Iling  to  Mecca  was  fo  in- 
fefted  by  one  the  year  before,  that  in  a  night's 
time  they  loft  two  thoufand  men, 

Th£  defcription  M,  Tournefort  gives  of  the 
famous  mount  Ararat,  will  perhaps  be  agreeable 
to  the  reader.  The  afcent  to  it  (according  to 
that  traveller,  who  took  the  pains  to  climb  it) 
is  not  only  very  difficult  and  fatiguing,  but  alfo 
dangerous,  through  the  ruggednefs  of  fome  parts^ 
and  the  deepr  fands  of  others.  The  horrid  preci- 
pices one  is  obliged  to  pafs  cannot  be  beheld  with-» 
out  horror,  even  by  the  guides  themfeives,  to  fay 
nothing  of  the  danger  of  being  devoured  by  beafts 
of  prey.  Neither  is  there  any  hermitage,  mo* 
Daftery,  or  other  place  of  refrelhment  by  the  way, 
as  fome  travellers  have  talked  ;  for  our  author 
^ffures  us,  he  neither  met  with  any,  nor,  upon 
enquiring  of  his  guides,  could  he  learn  there 
were  any  fuch,  except  two  or  three  at  the  bottom 
of  the  mountain.  It  rifes  to  a  prodigious  height, 
and  may  be  feen  (according  to  Tavernier)  at  the 
diftance  of  five  days  journey.  The  Armenians 
pay  a  great  veneration  to  it,  and  pretend  to  fhew 
fome  remains  of  the  ark,  ftill  preferved  from  cor- 
ruption. The  upper  part  of  this  vaft  mountain, 
fays  M.  Tournefort,  is  continually  covered  with 
fnow,  which,  in  all  likelihood,  has  lain  there 
ever  fmce  the  flood ;  and  is,  for  one  half  of  thsr 
year  at  leaft,  quite  hid  with  clouds,  which  ob- 
fcure  it  from  our  fight. 

A  N  T  I* 
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A  N  T  I         I  T  I  E  S. 

^TpHE  fubjedt  we  are  entering  upon  is  a  very 
copious  orve^  and  w^ould  itfelf  afFord  matter 
for  feveral  volumes  ;  wKlch  therefore  we  ftiall  en- 
deavour to  handle  with  breviiy,  and  vet  as  fully 
as  the  nature  of  our  defign  requires.  No  part  of 
the  world  indeed  abounds  more  with  the  remains 
of  antiquity  than  the  Afiatic  dominions  of  the 
Turks,  and  efpecially  Anatolia,  or  Afia  Minof, 
which  has  been  famous,  both  in  facred  and  pro- 
fane hiftory,  for  its  great  and  opulent  cities,  moft 
whereof  arc  now  in  ruins,  or  dwindled  to  incon- 
fiderable  villages. 

It  is  a  melancholy  thing  to  fee  Ephefus,  for- 
merly one  of  the  moft  flouriftiing  cities  of  Afia, 
now  reduced  to  a  miferable  village,  remarkable 
for  nothing  but  the  ruins  that  are  fpread  round  itj 
which  fufiiciently  teftify  its  ancient  magnificence. 
As  we  go  to  the  port,  which  at  prefent  is  only  a 
dangerous  road  for  (hipping,  we  fee  abundance  of 
old  marbles  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  where  pro- 
bably flood  that  part  of  Ephefus  built  by  Lyfima- 
chus,  and  the  arfenals  mentioned  by  Strabo. 
The  caftle  or  citadel,  now  poffelTed  by  the  Turks, 
has  feveral  curious  fragments  of  antique  marble, 
carelefsly  intermixed  in  the  walls  among  other 
kfs  valuable  materials.  But  at  fome  diftance 
from  hence  we  fee  the  remains  of  another  citadel, 
of  greater  antiquity,  whofe  works  were  faced  with 
the  fineft  marble.  A  gate  of  this  ftrudure  is  ftill 
Handing,  called  the  Gate  of  the  Perfecution,  but 
for  what  reafon,  cannot  well  be  imagined ;  unlefs 
fome  might  fuppofe  the  three  bafs-reliefs  it  is 
adorned  with  related  to  the  perfecution  of  the 
primitive  Chriftians  under  the  Roman  emperors. 
Thefe  bafs-reliefs,  of  which  M.  Tournefort  has 
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given  us  a  draught,  are  of  admirable  workman- 
{hip,  as  plainly  appears,  notwithftanding  they  are 
much  injured  and  defaced.    That  on  the  left  has 
been  the  fineft,  but  is  moft  abufed  ;  it  is  about 
five  feet  in  length,  and  half  that  height,  repre- 
fenting  a  bacchanal  of  children  rolling  among 
vine-branches.    The  middle  one  is  a  foot  higher^ 
and  contains  fourteen  or  fifteen  figures  of  men  and 
women,  fome  naked,  and  others  in  Roman  habitSr 
The  other  on  the  right  contains  fcven  or  eigKt 
figures ;  but  what  the  whole  fculpture  was  in- 
tended to  reprefent,  we  do  not  find  that  anti- 
quaries can  determine,  though  there  is  moft  rea- 
.fon  to  think  it  was  defigned  for  fome  Roman 
triumph.— Eaft ward  from  the  Gate  of  Perfecution, 
we  come  to  a  ruined  aqueduft,  built  by  the  Greek 
emperors,  to  convey  water  to  the  caftle  as  well  as 
the  city,  the  arches  whereof  are  fupported  by 
fquare  pillars,  confifting  of  fine  pieces  of  marble, 
with  feveral  infcriptions  on  them,  few  of  which 
lare  legible.-— On  the  weft  fide  of  the  village  lie 
vaft  heaps  of  ruins,  one  of  which,  from  its  figure 
and  length,  muft  have  been  a  Circus  or  Stadium, 
and  feems  to  have  had  a  fort  of  theatre  at  the  end 
of  it,  feparated  from  the  two  parallel  walls ;  and 
at  a  little  diftance  are  the.  remains  of  an  amphi^ 
.theatre*.    South-weft  of  the  Circus  is  a  large 
arch  or  gate,  with  part  of  a  wall  ftanding  on  each 
fide  of  it,  fuppofed  to  be  the  front  of  a  Chriftian 
church,  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  fome  ancient 
edifice,  the  whole  being  of  excellent  marble,  on 
which  are  to  be  feen  fome  pieces  of  infcriptions.-^- 

*  Here  probably  (as  Sir  Qeorge  Wheler  obftrvcs)  the 
rabble  of  the  city  aftembled,  at  the  inftigation  of  Dtmetrius 
the  filver-lmith,  who  thought  his  craft  in  danger  from  St* 
PauPs  preaching  again (t  the  idolatry  of  the  Ephefian?,  as 
ir.ay  be  leti)  in  Acts  %\k,  from  ver.  24..  to  the  end  of  the  chap. 


As 
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nAs  to  the  celebrated  temple  of  Diana,  who  was 
worftiipped  by  the  Ephefians,  we  are  informed  by 
;hiftory,  that  it  was  four  hundred  and  twenty-five 
feet  in  length,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty  in 
breadth,  erected  at  the  expence  of  the  moil  pow- 
erful cities  of  Alia  Minor.  It  was  fupported  by 
a  hundred  and  twenty-feven  columns,  each  fixty 
feet  high,  and  many  of  them  covered  with  curi- 
.ous  fculptures,  done  by  the  moid  excellent  artifts 
of  thofe  times.  This  fuperb  ftrudture  was  reck- 
oned one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  and  fome 
fay  it  was  two  hundred  years  in  building;  but  it 
was  much  fooner  deftroyed  by  the  villainous  am- 
bition of  Heroftratus,  who,  to  immortalize  his 
,name,  fet  fire  to  it  on  the  very  night  that  Alex- 
ander the  Great  was  born.  It  was  afterwards 
rebuilt  with, the  utmoft  magnificence,  but  little  is 
to  be  judged  of  it  from  its  prefent  ruins,  which 
are  vait  heaps  of  brick  covered  with  marble,  all 
pierced  with  holes  for  the  cramps  of  thofe  plates 
of  brafs  with  which  it  is  thouo-ht  to  have  been 
adorned.  It  appears  indeed  to  have  been  built 
upon  a  multitude  of  arches  or  vaults,  which  fome 
have  taken  for  a  labyrinth ;  but  they  are  nothing 
elfe  but  drains  to  carry  ofi^  the  water  that  fell  from 
the  mountains,  the  marfhy  ground  requiring  a 
foundation  of  that  nature  for  fo  vaft  an  edifice. 

Sardis,  another  of  the  feven  churches  men- 
tioned in  the  Apocalypfe,  and  once  the  royal  feat 
of  the  rich  kingCroefus,  is  now  reduced,  fays  Sir 
George  Wheler,  to  a  neft  of  worfe  than  beggars, 
the  few  Greek  Chriflians  in  the  place  being  obliged 
to  get  a  livelihood  by  digging  and  plancing  the 
gardens  of  the  Turks,  having  neither  chjurch  nor 
prieft  amongil  them.  Nor  are  the  Turks  them- 
felves  there  very  confiderable,  either  for  number 

riches,  being  oiily  hcrdfznen  to  the  cattle  feed- 
ing 
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ing  on  the  neighbouring  plains,  and  dwelling  in 
pitiful  huts  of  earth,  having  one  mofque,  per- 
verted to  that  ufe  from  a  Chriftian  church  :  yet 
there  are  ftill  to  be  feen  fome  noble  remains,  from 
whence  one  may  form  an  idea  of  its  ancient  fplen- 
dour  and  magnificence.  Some  of  the  moft  confi- 
derable  are  the  walls  of  an  old  caftle  ftanding  on 
a  hill,  to  the  eaftward  of  which  are  the  ruins  of  a 
church,  and  of  another  vaft  edifice;  and  on  the 
north  and  fouth  fides  are  the  fragments  of  palaces 
and  other  proud  ftru6lures,  now  demolifhed,  and 
humbled  to  the  ground 

A  PERSON  who  delights  in  antiquities  will  find 
great  entertainment  at  Angora,  formerly  Ancyra, 
which  is  ftill  one  of  the  beft  cities  in  Anatolia, 
and  every  where  (hews  marks  of  its  ancient  mag- 
nificence. There  is  nothing  to  be  feen  in  the 
ftreets,  fays  M.  Tournefort,  but  pillars  and  old 
marbles,  amongft  which  there  is  a  fpecies  of  red- 
difli  porphyry,  and  of  red  and  white  jafper.  Moft 
of  the  pillars  are  fmooth  and  cylindrical :  fome 
are  channelled  fpirally  ;  but  the  moft  fingular  are 

*  Here  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve,  with  a  modern 
author,  that  of  ail  the  feven  churches  of  Alia,  none  but  that 
of  Smyrna  retains  its  reputation,  for  they  reckon  in  that  city 
at  leaft  ten  thoufand  Greeks,  befides  feveral  hundred  Arme- 
nians, and  other  Chriftians.  The  other  cities,  that  St.  John 
was  commanded  to  write  to,  are  now  either  entirely  ruined, 
or  make  a  defpicable  appearance.  That  of  Sardis,  which 
made  fuch  a  figure  in  tlus  wars  between  the  Perfians  and  Gre- 
cians; Pergamus,  the  capital  of  a  fine  kingdom;  and  Ephe- 
I'us,  which  gloried  in  being  the  metropolis  of  Alia  Minor; 
thefe  three  famous  cities  are  nov^  obfcuie  inconfiderable  vil- 
lages, built  with  clay  and  fragments  of  fine  marble,  tlie  re- 
mains of  their  prilliiie  grandeur.  Philadelphia  ind.ed,  next 
10  Smyrna,  is  in  the  belt  condition,  having,  accoi  ding  to  Di'. 
Smith,  above  two  hundred  houfes  inhabited  by  Chriliians, 
and  four  churches  ;  whereas  the  places  of  Thyatira  and  Lao- 
ilicea  are  fcarce  known,  unlefs  by  fome  jnicriptions  found 
^apong  their  ruins, 

Gval, 
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oval,  adorned  with  a  plat-band  before  and  behind^ 
which  alfo  runs  along  the  pedeftal  and  the  capital. 
Our  author  has  given  us  a  draught  of  one  of  thefe 
columns,  as  he  thought  them  beautiful,  and  that 
no  architedl  had  fpoken  of  fuch  an  order.  As  for 
the  modern  buildings,  they  are  moftly  of  clay  or 
turf,  now  and  then  intermixed  with  fome  fine 
pieces  of  marble*  The  walls  of  the  city  are  low, 
and  confiftof  columns,  architraves,  capitals,  and 
other  ancient  fragments  promifcuoufly  mingled 
with  the  reft  of  the  ftone-work.  On  thefe  old 
pieces  of  marble  are  to  be  feen  a  great  number  of 
infcriptions,  moft  in  Greek,  but  fome  in  other 
languages  ;  feveral  of  which  M.  Tournefort  has 
copied,  and  many  more  are  turned  inwards,  and 
hid  in  the  wall,  through  the  carelefs  ignorance  of 
the  builders. — The  caftle  of  Angora  is  furrounded 
with  a  triple  inclofure,  and  the  walls  are  of  large 
pieces  of  white  marble,  mixed  with  another  ftone 
not  unlike  porphyry.  Within  the  firft  inclofure 
is  a  little  Armenian  church,  faid  to  have  been 
built  twelve  hundred  years  ago,  which  receives  all 
the  dim  light  it  has  through  a  fquare  piece  of  ala- 
bafter,  of  that  tranfparent  kind  we  have  heretofore 
defcribed.  This  part  of  the  caftle  is  full  of  pe- 
deftals  and  infcriptions,  and  indeed  every  part  of 
Angora  fo  abounds  with  them,  that  an  antiquary 
might  employ  a  whole  year  in  tranfcribing  them. 
The  church-yard  belonging  to  the  Chriftians  has 
fuch  a  ftore  of  Greek  and  Latin  infcriptions,  that 
it  can  never  be  exhaufted ;  but  the  greateft  part 
of  them  are  epitaphs  of  perlbns  about  whom  v/e 
are  not  concerned  The  learned  P'rench  tra- 
veller 

♦  M.  Tournefort,  who  has  copied  many  of  the  ancient 
infcriptions  he  faw  at  Angora,  has  alio  tranfcribed  two  nio- 
•  itern  epitaphs  he  obferved  in  the  church-yard  of  the  Ch^  idian?, 

which, 
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V.eller  above-mentioned  has  alfo  given  us  a  draught 
of  the  remains  of  a  noble  ftru£lure  at  Angora, 
which  he  calls  the  Monument  of  Auguftus^  as 
having  probably  been  dedicated  to  that  emperor 
by  the  inhabitants,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  re- 
pairing and  beautifying  that  city.    It  appears  to 
have  been  all  of  white  marble,  and  fome  of  the 
walls  are  ftill  above  thirty  feet  high.    The  front 
is  entirely  deftroyed,  only  a  {lately  door  remains, 
which  is  four  and  twenty  feet  high,  and  full  three 
yards  wide ;  on  the  fides  whereof  is  a  defaced  in- 
fQription  in  three  columns,  relating  to  the  life  of 
Auguftus,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Gronovius,* 
Clufius,  and  other  authors.    The  injury  this  in- 
fcription  has  received,  is  not  fo  much  occafioned 
by  length  of  time,  as  by  the  avarice  of  the  pea- 
fants,  who  have  made  great  hollows  in  the  ftones, 
to  get  out  the  pieces  of  copper  by  which  they  were* 
cramped  together. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Casfarea,  in  Cappado- 
cia,  there  are  many  ancient  ftrudtures,  fome  iir 
form  of  a  tower,  and  terminating  with  a  cupola;' 
others  like  a  pyramid  or  fugar-loaf;  but  all  of 
them  of  fine  fquare  ftones,  fuppofed  to  have  beeir 
Perfian  tombs,  as  the  infide  of  them  is  divided 
into  two,  three,  or  more  vaults,  with  feveral 
Perfic  infcriptions.  At  the  foot  of  a  mountain, 
on  w^hich  the  old  city  flood,  its  ruins  are  ftill  to 

which,  as  they  relate  to  natives  of  Great  Britain,  we  thinlc 
jproper  to  mention.    They  are  in  Latin,  and  to  the  following 
efre6l :      Here  lies  interred  John  Roos,  a  Scotchman,  who 
died  at  Angora  the  zzd  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1668,  and  the  thirty-fifth  of  his  age.    What  is  my 
lot  to-day,  may  be  thine  to-morrow.''— -The  other  ii 
equally  plain,  and  to  this  purpofe  :       Here  lies  Samuel  Far- 
rington,  an  Englifhman,  fon  of  Acidwall  Farrington,  a 
<*  merchant  of  London,  who  flept  in  Chrift  in  the  twenty- 
third  year  of  his  age,  and  of  our  redemption,  i66q.'' 

Vol.  Ill,  N  be 
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be  feen ;  and  here  Sir  Paul  Luca3  was  fhewn  ft 
vault,  in  which  they  told  him  forty  virgin-martyr^^ 
were  buried,  but  when,  or  who  they  were,  he 
could  not  learn.  However,  there  being  an  open- 
ing big  enough  for  a  middle- fized  man  to  creep 
through,  his  curiofity  led  him  to  examine  it; 
jnid  he  accordingly  found  it  full  of  bodies,  broken, 
and  lying  in  a  confufed  manner,  with  the  flefti 
upon  them,  but  dried  and  hardened.  There  are 
many  more  fuch  vaults  or  catacombs  among  thefe 
ruins,  which  need  no  farther  defcription* 

From  Anatolia  let  us  now  pafs  on  to  Syria, 
which,  in  its  largeft  fenfe,  comprehends  Phoenicia 
and  Paleftine  ;  and  thefe  countries  we  fhall  like^ 
wife  find  overfpread  with  the  ruins  of  once  flourifh- 
ing  cities,  whilft  the  foil,  in  many  places  rich  and 
fertile,  and  produftive  of  every  thing  that  can  be 
wifhed  forufeordelight,lieswafteand  uncultivated^ 

In  paffing  a  narrow  valley  between  mountains 
which  fuddenly  open  on  each  fide,  the  aftoniflied 
traveller  immediately  difcovers  an  immenfe  quan- 
tity of  ruins,  and  behind  them,  towards  the  Eu- 
phrates, a  lovel  country,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
without  theleaft  animated  objeft. Thefe  are  the  mag- 
nificent ruins  of  Palmyra.  No  profpedl  can  be  con-, 
ceivedmoreftriking  and  romantic  than  fuch  a  vaft 
multitudeofCcrinthiancolumns,with  few  interven- 
ing walls  and  folid  buildings.  On  the  left  hand,  you 
behold  a  wall,  which  belonged  to  the  court  of  the 
temple  of  the  fun ;  and  though  part  is  broken  down^ 
it  is  of  a  confiderable  length.  A  row  of  twelve  noblp 
v/indows  are  llill  {landing  together,  and  farther  to 
the  left  are  tvs^o  others  :  between  each  is  a  pilafter 
of  the  Corinthian  order  fupporting  the  entabla- 
ture through  the  fpace  that  is  broken  down,  the 
vi^W  is  terminated  by  diftant  rows  of  columns. 
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and  over  the  part  of  the  wall  which  is  ftill  ftand- 
ing,  rife  the  ruins  of  the  temple  itfeJf.    At  the 
end,  where  flood  the  portico,  is  a  fquare  ruinous 
tower  bu,lt  by  the  Turks.  Before  thefe  building 
are  mclofures  of  corn  and  olive-trees  planted  by 

on  ?H  '  '"'^  -JP""'''^  "^"d-walls,  while 
on  all  fides  magnificent  ruins  lie  around  them. 

Before  the  Turkift  tower  is  a  piece  of  a  verv 
large  column  ftanding  on  its  bafe ;  but  the  greateft 
&  "^^^P't^I  ^nd  entablature,  have  fallen 
dowrn.  The  ftones  that  are  around  it  fhew  that 
there  was  a  grand  edifice  in  this  place.  The  dia 
fuTf     ?r  f^"""".  "'^^       ^^^^  f'^et  and 

I  :       f  .  a  '°  °'       '^'^^'^  though 

at  a  greater  d.ltance,  are  the  ruins  of  a  Turkifli 
mofque,  w.th  its  minaret;  and  before  it  is  a  grand 
column,  that  nfes  to  a  great  height,  and  is  of  the 
fanie  d.menfions  as  that  which  is  broken  down. 
A  l.ttle  farther  to  the  right  is  a  noble  arch,  wi"h 
a  poftern  nchly  ornamented  on  each  fide  from 
which  a  colonade  extends  four  thoufand  feet  in 
length  terminated  byafuperb  maufolcum.  Man^r 
of  thefe  columns  are  fallen  down,  and  open  a  view 
to  the  other  rums,  while  in  other  parts  the  remainT 
of  magnificent  ftruaures  are  feen  through  th^'n! 
ercolumniations.  At  fome  diftance  nearer,  before 
this  magnificent  colonade,  ftands  a  fmall  emple 
adorned  with  a  noble  portico ;  and  ftill  farthTto 
the  right  IS  another  temple,  with  its  periftyle  feen 
through  the  mtercolumniation.    Still  farther  to 
the  right  IS  a  range  of  columns,  that  feem  to  have 
belonged  to  a  portico.    At  fome  diftance  nearer 
appear  ruins,  like  thofe  of  a  Chriftian  churJh 
and  fill  nearer,  and  farther  to  the  right,  are  four' 
lo  ty  columns   with  their  fuperb  entfblature  the 
only  remains  of  fome  magnificent  edifice     A  liS^ 
to  the  r-ght  of  thefe,  thoU  at  a  gr'eater  di^int 
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are  a  number  of  columns,  ftill  fupporting  a  con^: 
fiderable  part  of  their  entablature,  and  fo  difpofed, 
that  they  refemble  the  periftyle  of  a  fmall  temple' 
that  has  been  wholly  deftroyed  ;  nearer  ftlll,  and 
more  to  the  right,  is  an  elegant  maufoleuRi.  Be- 
fides  thefe,  a  vaft  number  of  columns  are  fcattered 
over  the  plain,  fome  with,  and  others  without 
their  entablatures;  while  the  ground  is  on  all  fides 
covered  with  broken  columns,  capitals,  rich  en- 
tablatures, and  ftones  of  prodigious  magnitude. 
Towards  the  right  the  diftant  profpe(Sl  is  termi- 
nated by  a  range  of  hills  and  mountains  ;  on  one 
of  which  is  a  caflle,  and  on  another  are  the  ruins- 
of  a  Turkifli  fortification. 

All  thefe  magnificent  ruins  appear  at  one  viev\r 
in  the  diftant  profpecl  ;  but  on  a  nearer  approach, 
the  admiration  is  ftill  kept  up  by  the  prodigious 
fize  of  the  columns,  and  the  perfedlion  of  the 
workmanfliip  beftowed  on  the  ornamental  parts, 
particularly  the  ornaments  of  the  gate,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  entablatures  and  capitals  :  but  no- 
thing can  poffibly  form  a  more  amazing  contraft 
to  all  this  magnificence,  than  the  wretched  huts 
of  the  Arabs,  thirty  of  which  are  in  the  court  of 
the  great  temple.  *  Thefe  ruins  were  once  fur- 
rounded  with  walls,  flanked  with  fquare  towers ; 
but  in  many  parts  they  are  entirely  levelled.  They 
feem  to  have  been  three  miles  in  compafs  :  but  the 
Arabs  fhew  a  trail  of  land  raifed  above  the  level 
of  the  defert,  about  ten  miles  in  circumference, 
which  they  fay  was  the  extent  of  the  ancient  city, 
and  that  ruins  are  difcovered  there  by  digging. 
A  circuit  of  three  miles  muft  indeed  be  thought 
very  little  for  Palmyra  in  its  profperity,  when  it 
is  confidered,  that  the  greateft  part  of  the  fpace 
was  filled  by  public  edifices,  which,  from  their 
Hftonifbing  magnificence,  and  the  many  fuperl> 

fepulchres; 
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fcpulchres,  inconteftibly  prove  its  ancient  gran- 
deur;  and  it  is  probable,  that  when  Juftinian  for- 
tified it  after  its  being  deftroyed,  he  contradled 
its  bounds. 

The  fuperb  remains  of  this  city  are  fo  ftriking, 
that  it  is  impoflible  to  avoid  feeling  our  curiofity 
excited  with  refpe£t  to  its  condition  in  ancient 
times.  It  is  natural  to  enquire  how  a  fpot  like 
this,  divided  from  the  reft  of  the  world  by  an  in- 
hofpitable  defert,  came  to  be  chofen  for  its  fitua- 
tion  ;  who  was  its  founder,  and  from  what  quar- 
ter it  drew  the  riches  neceflary  to  its  fupport  ? 
But  it  is  remarkable,  that  hiftory  makes  fcarce  any 
mention  of  Palmyra  and  Balbec ;  and  we  have 
little  knowledge  of  them,  but  what  is  fupplied  by 
infcriptions.  Is  not  even,  fays  our  author,  this^ 
filence  of  hiftory  inftru6tive?  Docs  it  not  inform 
us,  that  there  are  periods  in  hiftory  that  are  en- 
tirely concealed  from  us  ?  By  the  natural  and  or- 
dinary courfe,  the  memory  of  cities  is  prefer ved 
longer  than  their  ruins ;  but  here  are  two  exam- 
ples of  confiderable  cities,  that  have  fubfifted 
longer  than  any  other  known  to  us ;  and  yet  it  is 
rather  what  we  fee  than  what  we  read,  that  ex- 
cites our  curiofity  concerning  them ;  and  the  re- 
mains of  Balbec  and  Palmyra  ftill  fubfift,  to  relate^ 
if  we  may  ufe  the  expreffion,  their  own  hiftory. 
Can  the  lofs  of  books  be  the  caufe,  or  did  the  ^ 
ancients  fet  lefs  value  on  thefe  edifices  than  v/e  do 
at  prefent  ?  If  this  laft  be  the  cafe,  their  filence, 
with  refped  to  Balbec,  will  juftify  w^hat  they  ad- 
vance about  Babylon  ;  and  their  not  mentioning 
Palmyra,  be  a  kind  of  proof  of  the  amazing  mag- 
nificence of  Greece  and  Egypt,  on  which  they 
have  beftowed  fuch  encomiums. 

John  of  Antioch  obferves,  that  Palmyra  was 
built  by  Solomon,  on  the  very  fpot  where  David 
N  3  flew 
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flew  Goliah,  in  honour  of  that  memorable  adion; 
but  what  the  Arabian  hiftorians  mention  on  this 
fubjed,  appears  fo  extremely  fabulous  and  extra- 
vagant, as  to  be  unworthy  of  notice.  The  Old 
Teilament  informs  us*,  that  Solon^on  eredled  a* 
city  in  the  wildernefs,  and  called  it  Tedmor;  and 
\vc  are  tcld  by  Jofephus,  that  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans afterwards  gave  it  the  name  of  Palmyra, 
but  that  its  firft  name  was  retained  by  the  Syrians ; 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  St.  Jerom,  who  fays,  that 
'^Fedmor  and  Palmyra  are  the  Syrian  and  Greek 
names  of  the  fame  place  :  even  atprefent  the  Arabs 
t)f  the  country  ftill  call  it  Tedmor,  They  pretend 
that  thefe  ruins  were  the  work  of  Solomon,  and, 
among  other  things,  fhew  the  feraglio  of  that  king, 
liis  haram,  and  the  tomb  of  one  of  his  favourite 
concubines.        Solomon,  the  fon  of  David,  fay 

they,  performed  thefe  wonders  by  the  affiftance 

of  fpirits." 

But  the  ftruflures  ere£led  by  S/»lomon  were 
doubtlefs  entirely  demolifhed  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
who,  we  are  affured  by  John  of  Antioch,  deftroyed 
that  city  before  he  befieged  Jerufalem.  It  can- 
not be  rtafonably  fuppofed,  that  edifices,  in  the 
elegant*  ftile  of  thofe  of  Palmyra,  were  prior  to  the 
eftabliftment  of  the  Greeks  in  Syria.  Hence  it 
is  not  furprizing,  that  Xenophon  fhould  take  no 
notice  of  it  in  his  celebrated  Retreat,  though  he  is 
very  exa£t  in  defcribing  the  defert;  nor  ftiall  we 
wonder  at  its  not  being  mentioned  in  the  hiftory 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  No  mention  is  made  of 
it  before  the  time  of  Mark  Antony,  who  would 
have  plundered  it,  had  not  the  inhabitants  fecured 
rhemfelves,  by  tranfporting  their  moft  valuable 
cffedls  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  defending  the 
paflage  of  that  river  by  their  archers.  At  that 
*  1  Kings,  ix,   and  2  Chron.  viii. 

time 
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time  the  inhabitants  of  Palmyra  were  merchants, 
and  fold  to  the  Romans  the  merchandizes  of  India 
and  Arabia.  We  may  therefore  conclude,  that 
they  were  a  rich  and  free  people  ;  but  how  long 
they  had  enjoyed  thefe  advantages,  is  uncertain. 
Their  riches  and  trade  were  probably  of  fome 
ftanding;  for  it  appears  from  infcriptions,  that  in 
lefs  than  forty  years  after,  their  expences  and  their 
luxuries  were  exceffive.  Afterwards,  when  the 
affairs  of  the  Romans  in  the  Eaft  were  in  a  low 
fituation,  Odenathus  of  Palmyra  took  fuch  ad- 
vantage of  the  fituation  of  his  country,  between 
the  two  great  rival  empires  of  Rome  and  Perfia, 
that  he  rendered  himfelf  mafter  of  the  balance  of 
power,  and  declared  for  the  one  or  the  other,  ac- 
cording as  the  face  of  affairs  changed,  and  his 
intereft  required.  He  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  the  emperor  Gallienus,  colle£led  the  poor 
remains  of  the  Roman  army,  and  by  his  valour, 
activity,  and  remarkable  patience  in  enduring  fa- 
tigue, vanquiftied  Sapor  king  of  Perfia  in  feveral 
engagements,  advancing  with  his  viflorious  troops 
as  far  as  Cteiiphon,  the  capital  of  his  empire.  On 
his  return  from  this  expedition,  with  the  greateft 
applaufe,  and  v/ith  confiderable  treafures,  Gal- 
lienus declared  him  Auguftu^,  and  his  affociate  in 
the  government  of  the  empire.  Odenathus  after- 
wards defeated  Balifla,  who  afpired  to  the  empire, 
and  at  length  drove  out  the  Goths,  who  had  com- 
mitted the  greateft  ravages.  This  was  his  lafl 
exploit,  and  it  is  thought,  that  in  this  expedi- 
tion he  was  treacheroufly  murdered  by  his  kinfman 
Maeonius  ^  his  fon  Herodes  foon  after  fufFered  the 
fame  fate.  Mseonius  was  then  faluted  emperor, 
but  in  a  fliort  time  after  was  cut  to  pieces  by  his 
own  foldiers. 

N  4  Odenathus 
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OdEnathus  left  behind  him  his  wife,  qiteeir 
Zenobia,  and  two  fens  he  had  by  her,  who  boafted 
her  being  defcended  irom  Ptolomy,  and  reckoned 
Cleopatra  among  her  anceftors.  She  had  many 
great  and  amiable  qualities.  After  the  death  of 
Odenathus,  fhe  affumed  the  reins  of  government, 
in  the  name  of  her  children;  and  renouncing  the 
alliance  with  Rome,  attacked,  and  entirely  de- 
feated Heraclianus,  the  Roman  general.  This 
victory  left  her  in  the  pcneffion  of  Mefopotamia 
and  Syria.  She  then,  by  means  of  Zabdas,  one 
of  her  generals,  conquered  Egypt,  and  afterwarda 
added  the  greateft  part  of  Afia  Minor  to  her  domi- 
nions. How  ftrange  and  unaccountable  are  the 
viciflitudes  of  fortune  !  A  fmall  territory,  in  the 
jr.idft  of  a  defert,  extends  its  conquefts  over  many 
4-ich  countries  !  The  powerful  kingdoms  of  the 
Ptolemies  and  the  Seleucidae  form  a  part  of  the 
dominions  of  a  fingle  city,  whofe  name  is  fought 
for  in  vain  in  their  hiftory  ;  andZaenobia,  encom- 
palTed  by  the  barren  fands  of  Palmyra,  includes 
Egypt  within  her  dominions  to  the  fouth,  and  ex- 
tends them  to  the  north,  as  far  as  the  Black-Sea 
and  the  Bofphorus.  However,  this  new-raifed 
empire  was  of  very  fliort  continuance ;  for  a  few 
years  after,  the  emperor  Aurelian  recovered  the 
eaftern  provinces,  and  forced  Zenobia  to  flieltsr 
herfelf  within  the  walls  of  Palmyra.  He  then  in- 
verted that  city,  the  queen  reje£ted  all  negoci- 
ations  with  contempt ;  but,  after  a  brave  defence, 
refolving  to  follicit  in  perfon  the  afliftance  of  the 
Perfians,  fhe  fet  out  on  a  dromedary;  but  jult  as 
Ihe  was  about  to  crofs  the  Euphrates,  had  the  mif- 
fortune  to  be  taken  prifoner  by  a  party  of  horfe 
fent  after  her  by  Aurelian.  The  inhabitants  of 
Palmyra  having  thus  loft  their  queen,  furrendered 
to  the  emperor's  mercy,  on  which  he  fpared  their 

lives. 
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lives,  and  marched  to  Emifla  with  Zenobia,  car- 
rying with  him  a  great  part  of  the  riches  of  the 
city,  and  leaving  there  a  garrifon  of  600  archers. 
At  Emifla  the  emperor  enquired  into  Zenobia's- 
motives  for  refifting  him  with  fuch  refolution, 
and  upon  this  occafion  fhe  flained  her  glory:,  by 
purchafmg  a  diflionourable  life  at  the  expence  of 
her  friends,  whom  fhe  meanly  betrayed  :  fhe  men- 
tioned thofe  who  had  been  her  advifers  ;  on  which 
Aurelian  had  the  cruelty  and  injuftice  to  facrifice  ^ 
them  to  his  refentment,  while  (he  wasi*eferved  to 
adorn  his  triumph.  Among  thofe  who  fuffered 
was  Longinus,  who  wrote  upon  the  fublime,  and 
had  didated  a  haughty  letter  his  miflrefs  had  wrote 
to  the  emperor  5  but  the  intrepid  courage  with 
which  he  fubmitted  to  his  fate,  fhews,  that  his 
bravery  was  equal  to  his  learning. 

The  misfortunes  of  Palmyra  were  not  yet 
ended  :  when  a  free  people  are  from  the  height  of 
glory  fuddenly  reduced  to  flavery,  they  generally 
take  fome  defperate  meafures  for  their  deliverance. 
The  Palmyrenes  cut  ofF  the  Roman  garrifon,  ar.d 
Aurelian  hearing  this  news  as  he  was  returning  to 
Rome,  fpeedily  turned  back,  and  taking  the  city, 
deftroyed  it,  caufmg  almofl:  all  the  inhabitants  to 
be  malfacred,  without  regard  to  age  or  fex.  We 
are  informed  of  the  particulars  of  this  cruelty  by 
the  emperor  himfelf,  who  in  the  letter  he  wrote 
to  BafTus,  to  order  him  to  repair  the  temple  of  the 
fun,  which  had  been  much  damaged  by  the  foU 
diers,  appropriates  to  that  ufe  300  pounds  weight 
of  gold  found  in  Zenobia's  coffers,  with  1800 
pounds  weight  of  filver,  which  belonged  to  the 
people,  befides  the  crown  jewels.  Palmyra  hav- 
ing thus  lofl:  its  liberty,  continued  fubje£t  to  a 
Roman  governor  ;  and  we  find  that  Juflinian  rev 
paired  and  fupplied  it  with  water,  after  its  having 

N  5  bceu 
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been  for  fome  time  almoft  deferted.  This  is  the 
laft  time  in  which  Palmyra  is  mentioned  in  the 
Roman  hiftory.  The  civil  revolutions  of  this  city 
afford  a  proof,  that  chriftianity  could  not  be  long 
ei]:abli{hed  there,  whence  it  is  the  lefs  furprizing, 
that  eccleliaftical  hiftory  furnifties  nothing  worth 
the  pains  of  repeating  3  and  there  is  no  means  of 
knowing  what  has  happened  ,  to  it  fince  the  de- 
Itruaion  of  theeaftern  empire  by  the  Mahometans. 

Next  to  the  ruins  of  Pahnyra,  there  are  none 
which  more  attrad  the  attention  of  travellers  than 
thofe  to  be  feen  at  Balbec,  a  town  about  thirty 
miles  north  of  Damafcus.  In  defcribing  thefe 
ruins,  we  ftiall  take  for  our  guide  the  learned  Mr. 
Wood,  who  obferves,  that  the  valley  of  Bocat,  irr 
which  Balbec  is  fituated,  is  of  confiderable  extent^ 
and  is  one  of  the  richeft  and  mof!  beautiful  fpots 
in  Svria,  it  being  more  fertile  than  the  celebrated 
vale  of  Damafcus,  and  better  watered  than  the 
rich  plains  of  Rama  and  Efdraelon.  The  city  is 
agreeably  feated  on  a  rifing  ground,  near  the 
north-eaft  extremity  of  this  plain  ;  and  there  is 
not  the  leaft  doubt  of  its  bein^  ure  Heliopolis  of 
Ccelo-Syra,  fometimes  called  the  Heliopolis  of 
Phoenicia.  It  at  prefent  contains  about  live  thou- 
fand  inhabitants,  a  few  of  which  are  Greek  and 
Maronite  Chriftians^  and  fome  Jews  5  but  the 
people  are  poor,  and  without  trade  and  manufac- 
tures. Our  author^  after  having  vifited  the  an- 
cient cities  of  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Afia,  obferves^ 
that  he  cannot  help  thinking  the  ruins  of  Balbec 
ihe  remains  of  the  boldeft  plan  that  appears  to 
Lave  been  ever  attempted  in  architecture. 

'J'he  traveller^  on  viewing  this  city  from  the 
fouth,  fees  the  prefent  town  encompaffed  with  its 
walls ;  and  at  the  eaft  end,  the  moft  confiderable 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Heliopolis,  particularly  the 

remainj 
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remains  of  its  magnificent  temple.  The  portico^ 
which  formed  the  grand  front  of  that  ftrufture,  is 
fo  noble,  that  no  ornaments  feem  wanting  to  ren- 
der it  compleat :  but  it  is  disfigured  by  Turkifti 
towers  ereiled  on  its  ruins.  Behind  it  an  hexa- 
gonal court,  into  which  the  portico  leads,  is  a- 
dorned  with  the  moft  magnificent  buildings,  now 
in  ruins  j  but  enough  ftill  remains  to  give  an  idea 
of  their  ancient  grandeur.  The  walls  are  embel- 
lifhed  with  pilaft-ers  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and 
with  niches  for  ftatues;  the  doors  are  finely  orna- 
mented, and  the  entablature,  which  furrounds  the 
building  above  the  pilafters,  is  richly  adorned 
with  fertoons ;  but  the  colonade,  which  encom- 
pafled  chefe  edifices,  has  fcarcely  any  thing  re* 
maining  but  the  pedeftals  ;  and  the  v/hole  court  is 
covered  with  broken  columns,  capitals,  and  other 
parts  of  the  buildings.  This  opens  into  a  qua- 
drangular court,  in  which  are  likewife  the  remains 
of  magnificent  edifices,  much  in  the  fame  tafte. 
The  portico  was  crowned  with  an  Attic  courfe, 
which  was  carried  through  the  two  courts,  ^nd 
appears  to  have  been  adorned  with  ftatues. 

O  N  your  paffing  through  the  portico  and  the 
two  courts,  you  come  to  the  great  temple,  of 
which  little  more  remains  than  nine  lofty  columns, 
which  fupport  their  entablature.  It  is  very  re* 
markable,  that  the  fhafts  of  thefe  columns  confift 
of  three  pieces  exadlly  joined,  without  cement, 
which  is  ufed  in  no  part  of  thefe  buildings,  they 
being  only  ftrengthened  with  iron  pins  received 
into  a  focket  cut  in  each  ftone.  Moft  of  the  bafes 
have  two  fuch  fockets,  one  fquare,  and  the  other 
circular,  correfponding  to  two  others  of  the  fame 
fliape  and  dimenfions,  in  the  under  part  of  the 
fhaft.  On  meafuring  fome  of  the  largeft  of  thofe 
that  were  circular,Jt  was  found,  that  the  iron  pia 
N  6  which 
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which  they  received  muft  have  been  a  foot  long^ 
and  above  a  foot  in  diameter;  and  by  the  fockets, 
in  all  the  fallen  fragments  of  this  temple,  it  ap- 
pears, that  each  ftone  was  fattened  in  the  fame 
manner.     How  much  this  contributed   to  the 
ftrength  of  the  building  is  feen  in  another  temple^ 
which  is  more  entire,  where  a  column  has  fallen 
againfl:  the  wall,  with  fuch  violence,  as  to  beat  in 
the  ftone  it  fell  againft,  and  break  part  of  the 
lliaft ;  yet  the  joinings  in  the  fame  fhaft  have  not 
been  in  the  leaft  opened  by  the  fliock.   The  moft 
entire  temple  is  placed  irregularly  v/ith  refpedl  to 
the  former,  and  is  erecSted  upon  a  much  lower  ho- 
rizontal plain.    It  has  ftiJl  a  peryftyle  of  eight 
columns  in  front,  and  fifteen  in  flank,  which 
continue  to  fupport  their  entablature,  though  the 
'I'urks  have  made  feveral  attempts  to  deftroy  them^ 
in  order  to  obtain  the  iron  ufed  in  ftrengthening 
this  noble  ftruclurc.    The  arch  of  the  portico  is 
divided  into  compartments  by  the  richeft  carved 
work,   and  mouldings  cut  in  the  foiid  ftone, 
Thefe  compartments  are  in  an  alternate  fucceffiori 
of  one  hexagon  and  four  rhombs^  enclofmg  heads 
and  figures  in  alto  relievo.    The  rhomboid  pan- 
nels  contain  heads  of  gods,  heroes,  and  emperors  ; 
the  hexagons  likewife  contain  the  heads  of  the 
ianie  fubjefls,  and  fometimes  entire  figures  relat- 
ing to  the  ancient  mythology,  as  Ganymede  rid- 
ing on  the  back  of  an  eagle,  Leda,  and  the  Swan,, 
a  half  length  of  Diana,  &c.    On  the  infide  of  the 
temple,  a  row  of  fluted  Corinthian  columns  rife 
to  the  top  of  the  building,  and  fupport  a  rich  en- 
tablature.    Between  each  column  is  a  niche,^ 
finely  ornamented  ;  and  above  each  niche,  a  ta- 
bernacle, or  opening  anfwering  to  it,  fupported 
by  fmall  columns.    The  roof  is  fallen  in,  and 
many  ftirubs  grow  on  the  ruixis  of  the  entablature. 

To 
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To  the  weft  of  thefe  magnificent  remains  of 
antiquity,  is  a  noble  circular  temple,  which,  on 
the  outfide,  is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  within, 
both  of  the  Corinthian  and  Ionic ;  but  the  fhafts 
of  all  the  columns  are  of  one  piece.  The  front  of 
this  temple  is  concealed,  and  greatly  disfigured 
by  Turkifli  houfes,  and  modern  additions  erefted 
againftit;  and,  on  the  infide,  the  lower  or  Ionic 
ftory  is  converted  into  a  Greek  church,  and  for 
that  purpofe  is  feparated  from  the  Corinthian  ftory 
above. 

According  to  Mr.  Maundrell,  the  ancient 
wall  which  encompafles  thefe  ftately  remains,  is 
built  with  ftones  of  fuch  a  prodigious  fize,  that, 
thofe  of  our  famous  Stonehenge  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  them.  Three  of  the  largeft  of  thefe 
ftones,  lying  end  to  end  in  the  wall,  are  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-three  feet  in  length,  one  of  them 
being  fixty-three  feet  long,  and  the  other  two 
fixty  a-piece.  They  are  twelve  feet  deep,  and 
their  breadth  the  fame;  and,  what  is  moft  afto- 
nifliing,  they  are  raifed  up  into  the  wall  above 
twenty  feet  from  the  ground.  Thefe  are  the 
largeft  that  travellers  have  taken  notice  of,  but 
the  other  ftones  of  this  wall  are  of  a  vaft  bignefs. 

The  fmall  part  of  the  city  at  prefent  inhabited 
is  near  the  circular  temple ;  and  within  this  com- 
pafs  are  feveral .  mofques,  with  their  minarets* 
The  city-walls  appear  to  be  the  confufed  patch- 
work of  different  ages ;  and  the  broken  entabla-- 
tures,  pieces  of  capitals,  and  reverfed  Greek  in- 
fcriptions,  which  appear  in  going  round  them,, 
fliew  that  they  were  repaired,  after  the  decline  of 
tafte,  with  fuch  materials  as  lay  neareft  at  hand. 

At  an  inconfiderable  diftance  from  the  walls  of 
the  city  is  a  quarry  of  free-ftone,  from  which  the. 
immenle  ftones  employed  in  the  body  of  the  great 

•  temple 
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temple  were  probably  taken,  while  the  crnameh- 
tal  parts  of  thofe  buildings  were  fupplied  by  a 
quarry  of  coarfe  white  marble,  at  a  greater  diftance 
to  the  weft  of  the  city*  There  are  ftill  remaining 
in  the  firft  quarry  fome  vaft  ftones,  cut  and  fliaped 
for  ufe.  One  of  them,  thus  fliaped,  but  not  en- 
tirely detached  from  the  quarry  at  the  bottom,  is 
feventy  feet  long,  fourteen  broad,  and  fourteen 
feet  fiv^e  inches  deep  ;  whence  it  muft  contain 
fourteen  thoufand  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
cubic  feet;  and  were  it  Portland  ftone,  would 
weigh  about  two  million  two  hundred  and  feventy 
thoufand  pounds  averdupois,  or  about  eleven  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  tons. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  confidently 
maintain,  that  both  Balbec  and  Palmyra  were 
built  by  Solomon ;  and  it  is  probable,  fays  our 
author,  that  his  charadler,  as  a  wife  and  yet  vo- 
luptuous prince,  may  have  given  rife  to  an  opi- 
nion, which,  with  refpe£t  to  Balbec  at  leaft,  feems 
to  have  fcarce  any  other  foundation;  for  no  where 
could  an  eaftern  monarch  enjoy  a  more  luxurious 
retirement  than  amidft  the  ftreams  and  fliades  of 
Balbec.  The  natives  relate  many  ftories  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  fpent  his  hours  of  dalliance* 
in  this  retreat :  a  fubjed  on  which  the  warm  ima- 
gination of  the  Arabs  is  apt  to  be  too  particular. 
Gur  author  imagines,  it  may  be  more  reafonably 
enquired,  whether  the  Phoenicians  did  not  eredt 
thefe  temples  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  capi- 
tal;  for,  according  to  Macrobius,  the  city  ob- 
tained both  its  name  and  worftiip  from  Heliopolii 
in  Egypt,  and  that  the  ftatue  of  Heliopolitan  Jove' 
was  brought  from  thence  to  this  city.  This 

divinity,  fays  he,  was  both  Jupiter  and  the 
"  Sun,  which  appears  by  the  rites  of  the  worfliip, 

and  by  the  attributes  of  the  ftatue,  wbrch  h  of 
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*^  gold,  reprefenting  a  perfon  without  a  beard, 
"  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  whip,  like  a  cha- 

rioteer,  and  a  thunderbolt,  with  ears  of  corn 

in  his  left ;  all  which  point  out  the  united 

powers  of  Jupiter  and  Apollo/' 

But  inftead  of  confulting  the  Jewifh  and  Phoe- 
nician hiftory,  adds  our  ingenious  and  learned 
author,  for  buildings  of  the  Corinthian  and  Ionic 
order,  it  may  be  thought  more  proper  to  fearch  for 
them,  during  the  time  when  this  country  was  in 
the  pofleffion  of  the  Greeks  :  but  we  do  not  find 
them  mentioned  from  the  period  when  it  was  con- 
quered by  Alexander,  to  that  when  it  was  fub- 
dued  by  Pompey.  Hence  it  may  reafonably  be 
concluded,  that  they  were  works  of  a  later  date  ^ 
and  indeed  John  of  Antioch  obferves,  that  Anto- 
ninus Pius  eredled  a  temple  to  Jupiter  atHeliopo- 
lis,  near  Libanus  in  Phoenicia,  that  was  one  of 
the' wonders  of  the  world ;  and  this  is  the  only 
hiftorian  who  mentions  the  building  of  a  temple 
at  Balbec. 

If  we  proceed  from  Balbec  to  the  fea-coaft  of 
Syria  and  Phoenicia,  we  fhall  find  feveral  cities 
that  have  been  famous  in  hiftory,  but  have  now 
loft  great  part,  or  all  of  their  ancient  fplendor, 
of  which  the  ruins  fpread  about  them  are  evident 
teftimonies.  Sidoh  in  particular,  which  may  pro- 
perly enough  be  termed  the  metropolis  of  Phoe- 
nicia, as  it  feems  to  be  the  oldeft  city  in  that 
country,  though  it  be  ftill  pretty  populous,  has 
loft  its  former  magnificence  as  well  as  extent ; 
which  is  manifeft  from  the  many  beautiful  pillars, 
and  other  fragments,  that  lie  fcattered  up  and 
down  the  gardens,  without  the  walls  of  the  pre- 
fent  city.  Befides  thefe,  many  curious  antiquities 
aire  obfcured  and  buried  by  the  Turkilh  buildings* 

This 
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The  celebrated  city  of  Tyre  is  another  melan-* 
choly  inftance  of  the  inftability  of  human  gran- 
deur, which  is  fo  far  fallen  from  its  ancient  ftate 
of  magnificence,  that  it  is  nothing  but  a  mere 
Babel  of  decayed  and  broken  walls,  fragments  of 
pillars,  pieces  of  antique  marble,  and  great  heaps 
of  rubbifti,  fcarce  one  houfe  being  left  entire. 

We  now  come  to  take  a  view  of  Jerufalem, 
that  once  famed  metropolis  of  the  Jewifli  monarchy 
and  worfliip,  whofe  origin,  glory,  and  dreadful 
cataftrophe,  are  too  well  known  to  be  here  related. 
It  is  fituated  on  a  rocky  mountain,  with  fteep 
afcents  on  all  fides  except  on  the  north,  and  fur- 
rounded  with  a  deep  valley,  which  is  again  en- 
compafled  with  hills  at  a  moderate  diftance.  The 
private  buildings  are  very  mean,  the  ftreets  nar- 
row, and  feveral  of  tliem  full  of  ruins ;  and, 
though  its  circumference  is  fcarce  three  miles,  it 
is  but  thinly  inhabited.  It  is  likewife  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  fituation  of  the  pre  fen  t  Jerufalem 
is  different  from  that  of  the  ancient  city;  for 
mount  Calvary,  which  was  formerly  appropriated 
to  the  execution  of  malefactors,  was  Ihut  out  of 
the  walls,  as  a  polluted  place  ;  whereas,  fmce  our 
Saviour's  fufFering  upon  it,  the  reverence  paid  ta 
it  by  the  Chriftians  on  that  account,  has  occa- 
fioned  fuch  an  alteration,  that  it  now  ftands  aL- 
moft  in  the  centre  of  the  city;  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, mount  Sion,  the  moft  eminent  part  of  the 
old  Jerufalem,  is  now  left  without  the  walls* 
In  a  w^ord,  the  only  thing  that  renders  Jerufalem 
confiderable  at  prefent,  is  the  great  refort  of  pil- 
grims thither  ;  and  the  accommodating  them  with 
necelTaries  feems  to  be  the  principal  bufinefs  of 
the  inhabitants. 

It  is  againft  Eafter  that  the  Chriilian  pilgrims 
repair  to  Jerufalem  in  the  greateft  numbers,  to 

atteud 
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•iiltend  the  religious  folemnity  of  that  feafon  in  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.     This  church, 
with  many  others  throughoutPaleftine,  was  found- 
ed by  the  emprefs  Helena,  mother  of  Conftantine 
the  Great,  whofe  piety  led  her  to  take  a  view  of 
a  country  which  had  been  the  theatre  of  the  re- 
demption of  mankind,  and  particularly  the  city  of 
Jerufalem,  which,  to  the  utmoft  of  her  power,  ftie 
enlarged  and  adorned  with  magnificent  ftrudtures. 
The  length  of  this  church,  which  is  built  upon 
mount  Calvary,  is  about  an  hundred  paces,  and 
its  width  fixty,  having  at  the  weft  end  of  it  a 
fquare  tower  or  fteeple,  which  appears  fomewhat 
ruinous,  but  the  edifice  in  general  is  kept  in  good 
repair,  and  looks  fumptuous  and  majeftic.  The 
nave  or  body  of  the  church  is  round,  and  has  two 
circular  galleries,  one  above  another,  fupported. 
by  large  fquare  pillars,  formerly  faced  with  white 
rnarbl-e.    Here  we  fee  feveral  mofaic  pictures  in 
concave  niches,  reprefenting  prophets,  apoftles, 
&c.  and  amongft  the  reft  are  the  effigies  of  the: 
emperor  Conftantine,  and  his  mother  Helena^ 
the  foundrefs  of  the  building.    This  part  of  the 
church  is  covered  with  a  dome,  fuftained  by  rafters 
of  cedar,  having  an  opening  at  top,  through  which 
it  receives  a  fufficient  light.    Exactly  underneath 
this  aperture  is  the  holy  fepulchre,  which  at  firfl: 
was  a  cave  under-ground,  but  the  rock  about  it 
having  been  cut  away,   it  is  now  confidcrably 
above  the  pavement  of  the  church,  and  is  hewn 
into  the  form  of  a  chapel.  We  are  forced  to  creep^ 
into  this  chapel  or  grotto,  if  we  may  call  it  fo^. 
the  entrance  being  not  above  a  yard  high ;  but 
within  it  is  about  eight  feet  fquare,  and  as  much 
in  height,  all  cut  out  of  the  folid  rock,  and  lined 
with  white  marble.    The  tomb  wherein  our  Lord 
was  laid,  is  raifed  in  form  of  an  altar,  almoft  three 
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feet  from  the  floor,  extending  the  whole  lengtk 
and  half  the  breadth  of  this  little  chapel,  fo  that 
there  is  not  room  for  above  three  perfons  to  kneel 
without  much  inconvenience.  A  great  number 
of  lamps,  which  are  kept  here  continually  burn- 
ing, make  the  place  exceffively  hot,  the  fmoke 
whereof  evades  by  vent-holes  cut  through  the  roof, 
<iver  which  there  is  a  fmall  canopy  covered  with 
lead,  fupported  by  fix  double  Corinthian  columns. 
The  outfide  of  the  chapel  is  likewife  adorned 
with  ten  beautiful  pillars  of  white  marble,  adjoin- 
ing to  the  wall,  and  fuftaining  a  cornice. 

The  choir  of  this  church  is  not  unlike  that  of 
our  cathedrals.  It  is  feparated  from  the  nave  by 
a  wall,  which  has  a  door  oppofite  to  that  of  the 
holy  fepulchre ;  and  to  the  eaft  it  terminates  in  a 
femJcircle,  where  the  high  altar  ftands,  which  is 
richly  gilt,  and  hung  round  with  the  pidures  of 
feveral  faints,  painted  full-faced  after  the  manner 
of  the  Greeks,  to  whom  the  choir  belongs ;  but 
the  privilege  of  faying  mafs  in  the  chapel  of  the 
holy  fepulchre  is  confined  to  the  Latins.  A  dome 
of  free-ftone  covers  this  choir,  which  is  clofe  at 
top,  rough-caft  on  the  outfide,  and  fupported  by 
large  pillars. 

Several  parts  of  this  church  are  diftinguifhed 
by  the  name  of  Holy  Places,  and  looked  upon 
with  more  than  ordinary  veneration,  as  having 
fome  particular  ailions  done  in  them  relating  to 
the  fufFerings,  death,  burial,  and  refurredion  of 
our  bleflTed  Saviour  ;  and  each  of  thefe  facred 
places  has  its  refpecftive  altar. — One  of  thefe  is 
called  the  Chapel  of  Derifion,  wherein  there  is  an 
altar  fuftained  by  two  pillars,  and  underneath  it 
a  piece  of  greyifh  marble,  on  which  they  fay  the 
foldiers  placed  our  Saviour  when  they  crowned 
him  with  thorns,  and  miocked  him,  faying,  Hail 
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King  of  the  Jews. — The  chapel  of  the  Prifon  is 
another,  being  a  little  dark  place,  wherein  they 
lay  our  Lord  was  confined  whilft  things  were  pre- 
paring for  his  crucifixion,  and  where  the  Greeks 
keep  a  lamp  continually  burning. — Another  of  the 
Holy  Places  is  a  particular  part  of  mount  Calvary, 
about  twelve  yards  fquare,  which  is  left  much 
higher  than  the  floor  of  the  church,  having  fteps 
to  go  up  to  it ;  and  here  they  pretend  to  (hew  the 
Very  place  v/here  our  Saviour  was  nailed  to  the 
crofs.  This  chapel  is  covered  all  over  with  mo- 
faic  work ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  pavement 
there  are  fome  marble  ftones  of  feveral  colours, 
defigned  to  point  out  the  fpot  where  our  Lord's 
blood  fell  when  his  hands  and  feet  were  pierced* 
Here  are  two  altars,  before  which  hang  fixteen 
lamps,  and  a  candleftick  with  twelve  branches.— 
In  an  adjoining  chapel  the  rock  rifes  above  the 
floor  in  form  of  an  altar,  which  is  covered  with 
white  marble,  and  in  the  middle  of  it  is  a  round 
hole,  about  feven  inches  in  diameter,  and  two 
feet  deep,  which  is  affirmed  to  be  the  very  fame 
wherein  the  foot  of  the  crofs  was  fixed,  on  which 
our  Saviour  fuffered  ;  and  juft  by  we  fee  a  cleft  in 
the  rock,  which  is  evidently  genuine  and  nattjral, 
and  faid  to  be  made  by  the  earthquake  which  hap- 
pened at  that  time.  This  hole  is  now  plated  with 
filver,  and  on  each  fide  of  it  the  places  where  thd 
two  thieves  were  crucified  are  reprefented  by  two 
croffes  fixed  on  little  marble  pedeftals.— The  Stone 
of  Undlion  is  about  feven  feet  long,  and  two 
broad,  adorned  all  round  with  a  chequered  border 
of  white  and  red  marble,  and  inclofed  withint 
iron-rails,  to  prevent  its  being  trod  upon.  It  is 
fo  called,  as  being  fuppofed  to  be  the  very  fpot 
where  our  Lord's  body  was  anointed,  and  pre- 
pared with  myrrh  and  aloes  for  the  burial. — To 
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thefe  might  be  added  feveral  other  Holy  Places,  lis 
that  where  the  foldiers  divided  our  Saviour's  gar- 
ments ;  wh^re  he  appeared  to  Mary  Magdalen 
after  his  refurredion,  &c.  all  which  things  are 
fuppofed  to  have  been  tranfaSed  within  the  nar- 
row limits  of  this  facred  ftrudure. 

There  are  many  more  remarkable  things  in 
and  about  the  city  of  Jerufalem,  fome  of  which  it 
feems  proper  to  mention,  as  they  are  generally 
fhewn  to  travellers.  Upon  mount  Moriah  the 
Turks  have  built  a  mofque,  which  is  frequently 
called  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  and  is  fuppofed  to 
ftand  upon  the  fame  ground  that  was  formerly 
taken  up  by  the  Holy  of  Holies.  It  is  an  o£lo- 
gonal  building,  covered  with  a  cupola,  and  tho^ 
it  is  neither  a  large  nor  elegant  ftru£iure,  it  makes 
a  grand  appearance  from  the  fole  advantage  of  its 
fituation.  The  Turks  have  inclofed  the  area 
where  Solomon's  temple  formerly  flood,  and  will 
not  fufFer  a  Chriftian,  on  pain  of  death,  to  go 
within  its  borders  ;  but  it  may  be  diftin£tly  viewed 
from  the  top  of  a  houfe  called  Pilate's  Palace,  and 
one  may  plainly  fee,  that  it  muft  have  coft  im- 
menfe  labour  to  level  fuch  a  fpacious  area  upon  fa 
ftrong  and  rocky  a  mountain. 

From  this  pretended  palace  of  Pilate,  wherein, 
the  Turkifli  fangiack  now  refides,  begins  what 
the  Chriftians  call  the  Dolorous  Way,  that  is, 
the  way  that  our  Lord  was  led  to  Calvary,  the 
place  of  his  crucifixion,  which  is  about  a  mile 
diftant.  In  this  journey  we  pafs  under  an  old 
arch  that  crofles  the  ftreet,  in  the  fide  of  which 
there  is  a  window,  where  Pilate  is  faid  to  have 
prefented  Chrift  to  the  people,  faying.  Behold 
the  Man  :  and  a  little  farther  we  are  fhewn  the 
ruins  of  a  church,  built  on  the  place  where  the 
Blcffed  Virgin  is  reported  to  have  fallen  into  a 
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fvi^oofi,  on  feeing  our  Lord  bearing  his  crofs,  and 
ufed  with  indignity.  We  likewife  pafs  by  the 
Gatq^  of  Judgment,  through  which  malefa£lors 
were  anciently  led  to  the  place  of  execution,  and 
which  ftood  in  the  weftern  wall  of  Old  Jerufalem, 
but  is  now  confiderably  within  the  city. 

Amongst  other  antiquities,  they  fliew  us  an 
ancient  building,  which  is  made  ufe  of  as  a  prifon, 
and  is  the  very  fame  (they  fay)  from  which  St. 
Peter  was  delivered  by  an  angel.  About  a  furlong 
from  thence  Hands  an  old  church  belonging  to 
the  Greeks,  faid  to  have  been  erefted  by  the  pious 
Helena,  upon  the  ground  where  the  houfe  of  Ze- 
bedee  formerly  ftood,  who,  they  tell  us,  was  a 
fifherman,  and  ufed  to  bring  fifh  from  Joppa  to 
Jerufalem.  Where  the  houfe  of  Mark  ftood,  ta 
which  St.  Peter  retired  after  his  miraculous  de- 
fiverance,  the  Syrians  have  a  fmall  church,  where- 
in they  boaft  of  having  a  Syriac  manufcript  of  the 
New  Teftament  about  nine  hundred  years  old, 
and  a  little  ftone  font  made  ufe  of  by  the  apoftles 
themfelves. 

It  would  be  endlefs,  or  at  leaft  tedious,  to 
enumerate  the  pretended  curiofities  with  which 
ftrangers  are  amufed ;  and  therefore  we  (hall  take 
.  leave  of  Jerufalem,  after  having  mentioned  a  few 
particulars  obfervable  in  its  neighbourhood.  Go- 
ing out  of  the  city,  at  the  gate  of  Bethlehem,  we 
fee  Bathftieba's  Pool,  as  it  is  called,  being  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  fame  wherein  flie  was  wafliing  her* 
felf  when  David  fpied  her  from  the  terrace  of  his 
palace.    Paffing  by  this  pool,  we  enter  the  valley 
of  Hinnom,  on  the  weft  fide  whereof  is  the  Pot- 
ter's Field,  or  Aceldama,  that  is,  the  Field  of 
Blood,  being  purchafed  by  the  thirty  pieces  of 
filver,  the  price  of  the  innocent  blood  of  our  Sa- 
viour,   At  prefent  it  is  called  the  Holy  Field,  on 
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account  of  the  veneration  it  has  among  Chriftians^, 
The  piece  of  ground  is  only  about  thirty  yards^ 
long,  and  half  as  much  in  breadth,  being  now 
the  burying-place  of  the  Armenians.  One  half 
of  it  is  taken  up  by  a  fquare  fabrick,  near  twelve 
yards  high,  over  which  are  five  openings,  in  the 
form  of  cupolas,  large  enough  to  let  down  a 
corpfe,  the  flefh  whereof  it  is  faid  to  confume  in  the 
fpace  of  eight  and  forty  hours.  The.  Chriftians 
in  Jerufalem  give  credit  to  this  account ;  but  Mr^ 
Maundrell  fays,  that  looking  through  the  holes  at 
top,  he  could  fee  many  bodies  under  feveral  de- 
grees of  decay  ;  from  whence  he  conjectures,  that 
this  grave  does  not  make  fuch  quick  difpatch  with 
the  corpfes  committed  to  it  as  is  commonly  re- 
ported. 

Not  far  from  this  field  we  fee  a  cave  hewn  out 
of  the  rock,  confifting  of  feveral  rooms  one  within 
another,  wherein  the  apoftles  are  faid  to  have  con- 
cealed themfelves  when  they  forfook  their  mafter, 
on  his  being  apprehended  in  the  garden.  This 
cave  was  perhaps  at  firft  made  for  a  fepulchre, 
and  might  afterwards  ferve  for  a  hermitage  ;  but, 
be  that  as  it  will,  it  appears  to  have  been  formerly 
adorned  with  painting  and  gilding,  and  fome  pre- 
tend ftill  to  difcern  the  pidlures  of  feveral  of  the 
apoftles.  From  hence  we  foon  come  to  the  valley 
of  Jehofliaphat,  where  we  fee  the  well  of  Nehe- 
miah,  or  rather  a  dry  pit,  faid  to  be  the  place  from 
whence  he  recovered  the  fire  of  the  altar,  which 
had  lain  hid  there  during  the  time  of  the  Babylo- 
nifli  captivity.  On  the  fame  fide  of  the  valley  is 
the  pool  of  Siloam,  whither  our  Saviour  fent  the 
blind  man  Jto  wafli,  after  having  anointed  his  eyes 
with  earth  and  fpittle.  About  a  furlong  from 
hence  is  the  fountain  of  the  Blefled  Virgin,  to 
which  "WQ  defcend  by  feveral  fteps,  the  fpring  lying 
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ileep  in  the  cavity  of  a  rock.  At  no  great  diftance 
from  this  place  they  ftiew  us  the  fpot  where  Judas 
hanged  himfelf,  after  he  had  betrayed  our  Saviour  ; 
and  a  little  farther,  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  valley, 
we  fee  feveral  Jewifh  monuments,  two  whereof 
feem  to  be  valuable  antiquities,  ufually  called  the 
Sepulchre  of  Zachary,  and  the  Pillar  of  Abfalom* 

The  firft  of  thefe,  fuppofed  to  be  that  of  Za- 
chary,  v^ho  was  flain  between  the  temple  and  the 
altar,  is  cut  out  of  the  natural  rock,  and  is  of  a 
quadrangular  form,  about  fix  yards  high,  beauti- 
fied with  Doric  columns,  which  fupport  the  cor- 
pice ;  and  above  that  the  rocf  rifes  in  the  fhape  of 
a  pointed  diamond.  Abfalom's  pillar  is  lofty, 
and  its  fides  and  corners  adorned  with  Doric  pi- 
lafters  ;  but  after  it  has  run  a  little  way  in  a  fquare 
form,  it  changes  into  a  round,  and  terminates  in 
a  point,  the  top  of  it  being  almoft  fliaped  like  a 
bell.  A  great  many  ftones  lie  near  this  monu- 
ment, thrown  there  by  Turks  and  Jews,  as  well 
as  Chriftians,  in  deteftation  of  Abfalom's  rebel- 
lion againft  his  father. 

Kejeping  along  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  we 
come  to  the  Sepulchre  of  the  Bleffed  Virgin^ 
made  at  the  expence  of  the  pious  emprefs  hereto-^ 
fore  mentioned.  That  part  of  it  above-ground  is 
a  fquare  building,  fiat  at  the  top ;  and  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  it  is  a  door,  from  whence  there  is  a 
defcent  of  about  fifty  fteps*  When  we  are  half 
way  down,  they  ftiew  us  on  the  right  hand  the 
fepulchre  of  Anna,  the  mother  of  the  Bleffed 
Virgin,  and  on  the  left,  that  of  Jofeph  her  huf- 
band.  At  the  bottom  of  the  flairs  we  enter  a 
fpacious  church,  walled  on  each  fide,  and  arched 
above  with  the  natural  rock.  In  the  middle  of 
the  church  is  a  little  fquare  chapel,  faced  with 
marble  5  and  oppofite  to  the  door  is  the  virgin's 
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tomb,  in  form  of  an  altar,  where  they  fay  (he  wa^ 
buried  by  the  apoftles.  The  Turks,  as  well  as 
Chriftians,  have  a  great  veneration  for  this  place^ 
and  contribute  to  the  charge  of  eighteen  lamps, 
which  are  kept  here  continually  burning.  Each 
end  of  the  church  is  femicircular,  in  one  of  which 
ftands  the  great  altar,  upon  which  the  light  de- 
fcends  from  a  cupola  above,  and  at  the  other  end 
is  a  well  of  very  good  water. 

Crossing  the  valley  of  Jehofliaphat,  we  come 
to  mount  Olivet,  or  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the 
loftieft  eminence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerufa* 
lem,  which  overlooks  the  higheft  part  of  the  city, 
and  is  held  in  extraordinary  veneration  by  the 
Chriftians,  and  even  by  the  Mahometans  them- 
felves.  Half  way  up  the  hill  we  come  to  feveral 
grottos,  called  the  Sepulchres  of  the  Prophets ; 
and  a  little  higher  is  a  grotto  or  fubterraneous 
church,  confifting  of  twelve  arched  vaults.  On 
the  top  of  this  hill,  from  whence  the  Saviour  of 
the  world  afcended  into  Heaven,  the  emprefs  He- 
lena caufed  a  magnificent  church  and  monaftery 
to  be  ere£ted,  the  greateft  part  whereof  is  now  in 
ruins  ;  but  there  is  a  little  odogonal  chapel  flill 
remaining,  with  a  dome  over  it,  fuftained  by  eight 
pillars  of  white  marble.  This  is  called  the  Chapel 
of  the  Afcenfion,  and  is  at  prefent  in  the  pofieffion 
of  the  Mahometans,  who  make  the  Chriftians  pay 
a  fmall  matter  for  admiffion  to  fee  a  cavity  in  the 
fock,  which  they  pretend  is  the  print  of  one  of 
our  Saviour's  feet. 

Between  the  foot  of  mount  Olivet  and  the 
brook  Cedron,  we  are  (hewn  the  garden  of  Geth- 
femane,  a  piece  of  ground  about  fixty  yards  fquare, 
and  planted  with  olive-trees  of  an  uncommon  fize, 
which  are  faid  to  be  the  fame  that  grew  in  the 
time  of  our  Savioun    At  the  upper  end  of  the 

garden 
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garden  is  a  flat  naked  rock,  where  they  fay  the 
apoftles  fell  afleep  during  our  Lord's  agony  ;  and 
near  this  place  is  a  grotto,  wherein  our  Saviour 
is  fuppofed  to  have  undergone  that  bitter  part  of 
his  paffion,  when  his  fweat  was  as  it  were  great 
drops  of  blood  falling  to  the  ground. 

From  Jerufalem  it  is  ufual  to  make  an  excur* 
fion  to  Bethlehem,  which  is  now  dwindled  to  a 
fmall  village,  out  will  be  ever  memorable  for  be- 
ing the  birth-place  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  and 
on  this  account  it  is  much  reforted  to  by  pilgrims. 
Here  we  find  a  magnificent  church,  built  by  the 
emprefs,  fo  often  mentioned,  over  the  very  fpot 
where  our  Saviour  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  born. 
We  enter  this  edifice  through  a  portico  fupport- 
ed  by  hxteen  pillars,  and  coming  into  the  nave  or 
body  of  the  church,  we  find  its  lofty  roof,  which 
is  ot  cedar,  fupported  by  four  rows  of  marble  co- 
lumns. The  choir  is  large,  and  terminates  in  a 
femicircle,  where  ftands  the  high  altar  j  and  oa 
^ach  hand  are  two  other  divifions,  with  their  ref- 
pedtive  altars.  A  noble  cupola,  leaded  on  the 
outfide,  and  adorned  within  with  mofaic  figures, 
covers  this  part  of  the  church  j  and  near  the  great 
altar  are  two  little  flights  of  marble  fteps,  by  which 
we  defcend  into  the  Chapel  of  the  Nativity,  where 
there  is  an  altar,  with  feveral  lamps  continually 
burning  before  it.  Defcending  a  few  fteps  lower^ 
we  are  fhewn  the  manger  wherein  our  Lord  was 
Jaid,  which  is  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  about  two 
feet  high  from  the  floor,  and  is  lined  with  whit^ 
marble. 

At  a  little  diftance  from  the  Latin  convent  is 
the  Grotto  of  the  Virgin,  held  in  great  venera- 
tion, on  account  of  a  tradition  that  the  virgin  Ma- 
xy  hid  herfelf  there  with  her  fon  Jefus,  to  avoid 
the  fury  of  Herod,  Vvhilft  Jofeph  made  the  necef- 
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lary  preparations  for  their  departure  into  Egvpt. 
It  is  of  a  circular  form,  cut  out  of  a  chalky  rock, 
and  has  an  altar  in  it,  where  mafs  is  fometimes  ce- 
lebrated. 

About  four  miles  fouth  of  Bethlehem  are 
thofe  faoious  fountains  or  pools,  faid  to  have 
been  the  contrivance  and  delight  of  Solomon, 
They  are  three  in  number,  one  above  another,  and 
fo  difpofed,  that  the  waters  of  the  uppermoft  de-* 
fcend  into  the  fecond,  and  thofe  of  the  fecond  in- 
to the  third.  Their  form  is  quadrangular,  and 
each  of  them  about  ninety  paces  broad,  but  as  to 
their  length  they  are  fomevvhat  different,  They 
are  very  deep,  and  lined  all  round  with  a  wall, 
except  where  the  natural  ro^k  makes  it  unnecef- 
fary  ;  and  indeed  it  muft  be  acknowledged  they 
are  a  work  not  unworthy  of  that  wife  prince 
whofe  name  they  bear,  and  contain  fuch  a  ftorc 
of  excellent  fpring-water,  as  perhaps  cannot  be 
found  in  any  other  part  of  Paleftine.^ — The  re^ 
mains  of  an  aqueduft,  which  conveyed  water 
from  hence  to  Jerufalem,  are  Hill  to  be  feen,  be- 
ing a  fort  of  coarfe  marble  ftones,  perforated  and 
Jet  into  one  another  aft.  r  the  manner  of  pipes,^ 
and,  for  their  better  prefervation,  covered  over 
with  a  cafe  or  arch  of  fmaller  ftones,  cemented 
together  with  a  very  durable  mortar  ;  and  yet  as 
ilrong  as  this  work  has  been,  the  Turks  and  A- 
rabs  have  fo  deftroyed  it,  that  though  it  formerly 
extended  five  or  fix  leagues,  there  are  only  fome 
fragments  of  it  here  and  there  remaining. 

BUILDINGS. 

NEXT  to  Conftantinople  perhaps  Aleppo  is 
the  moft  opulent  and  confiderable  city  in 
Turky,  if  any  judgment  may  be  formed  from  its 
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publlck  ftruftures ;  there  being  about  a  hundred 
and  twenty  mofques  within  and  without  the  walls, 
and  fome  of  them  very  magnificent.  The  prin- 
cipal of  thefe,  fuppofed  to  have  been  built  by  the 
emprefs  Helena,  is  a  fumptuous  edifice,  and  has 
a  large  court  before  it  paved  with  black  and  white 
marble,  and  a  great  bafon  with  a  dome  in  the 
middle,  fupported  by  fix  marble  pillars.  On  the 
fouth  there  is  a  fountain  covered  with  another 
dome  of  like  ftruclure  ;  and  round  this  court  runs 
a  noble  portico  of  fcventeen  arches  on  one  fide, 
and  eleven  at  each  end,  under  which  the  Turks 

are  frequent  at  their  devotions.  Some  other 

mofques  in  Aleppo  are  not  much  inferior  to  this, 
particularly  one  with  a  large  and  lofty  dome  co- 
vered with  lead,  as  moft  are  in  Turky,  which 
with  the  tall  (lender  minarets  make  their  cities 
look  very  hand  fome  at  a  diftance.  Here  are  alfo 
fome  Furkifh  monafteries,  one  of  which  is  a  moft 
ftately  building,  adorned  with  a  noble  fountain, 
and  having  a  fine  hall  paved  with  marble,  and 
covered  with  a  cupola. 

The  great  mofque  of  St.  John  at  Damafcus, 
formerly  a  (Jhriftian  church,  is  three  hundred 
paces  in  length,  and  fixty  in  breadth,  and  has  a 
tine  court  before  it,  paved  with  fi:one.  On  the 
three  fides  of  this  court,  which  is  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  long,  and  eighty  or  a  hundred 
broad,  is  a  double  cloifter,  fupported  by  two  rows 
of  granite  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  which 
are  exceeding  beautiful  aud  lofty.  The  building 
itfelf  has  twelve  large  gates  covered  with  braS 
and  Arabic  charadiers.  The  infide  is  faid  to  be 
finely  adorned  with  gold  and  azure,  but  it  is  not 
^afy  to  come  at  a  fight  of  it,  for  no  Chriftian  is 
permitted  to  enter  it  without  forfeiting  his  life  or 
his  religion.    In  this  mofque  the  Turks  pretend 
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to  have  the  head  of  St.  John,  and  fome  other  re* 
lies  ;  and  they  here  maintain,  that  at  the  day  of 
judgment,  Chrlft  will  defcend  into  this  mofque, 
as  Mahomet  will  into  that  of  Jerufalem. 

But  of  all  the  Turkifli  mofques,  none  are  had 
in  greater  veneration,  than  that  of  Mecca,  which 
is  reforted  to  at  certain  feafons  by  prodigious 
numbers  of  Mahometan  pilgrims.    The  Beat  Al- 
lak,  or  Holy  Temple,  at  Mecca,  towards  which 
the  difciples  of  Mahomet  turn  their  faces  when, 
they  pray,  and  to  which  they  are  obliged  to  make 
^  pilgrimage  at  leaft  once  in  their  lives,  either  iri 
perfon  or  by  proxy,  is  a  little  plain,  fquare  build- 
ins:,  in  the  midft  of  a  fpacious  area,  encompafled 
by  piazzas  on  the  infide      much  like  thofe  of  the 
B^oyal  Exchange  in  London  ^  but  the  fquare  is 
near  ten  times  as  large;  and  over  the  piazzas  is 
a  range  of  domes  on  each  fide,  which  cover  little 
rooms  or  cells,  the  habitations  of  fuch  as  givp 
themfelves  up  to  reading  and  a  devout  life.  At 
each  corner  is  a  minaret  or  fteeple,  from  which 
the  criers  call  the  people  to  prayers.    The  area 
on  each  fide  of  the  enclofure   is  covered  with 
gravel,  except  fome  paths  that  lead  to  the  tem- 
ple.   Under  thefe  piazzas  are  forty-two  doors 
leading  into  the  fquare.    The  Beat  Allah,  or 
temple,  which  ftands  in  the  center,  is  a  fquare 

*  This  account  is  extra^led  from  a  work  publifhed  hf 
Mr*  Jofeph  Pirts,  who  being  taken  captive  by  the  Algerines, 
was  by  the  force  of  torture  infli6led  upon  him  by  a  cruel  bi- 
got, his  mafter,  unhappily  compelled  to  feem  to  embrace  the 
xeligion  of  the  country,  when  alTuming  the  garb  and  manners 
of  a  Mahometan,  he  was  adiiiitted  into  their  mofques,  and  al- 
lowed to  vifit  the  fuppofed  facred  places  of  Mecca  and  Me- 
dina ;  but  afterwards  had  the  happinefs  to  efcape  to  England, 
From  ^his  account  the  reader  will  fee  the  little  credit  to  be 
given  to  thofe  authors,  who  defcribe,  in  the  moft  pompous 
•erms,  places  which  it  was  impoffible  for  them  to  fee.      ,  ' 
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toiii  ftrufture^  near  twenty-four  paces  each  way, 
^nd  about  twenty  feet  high,    formed  of  large 
ftones,  perfectly  fmooth  and  plain,  without  the 
leaft  carved  work.    It  is  covered  all  over  from  top 
to  bottom  with  a  thick  filk;  and  above  the  mid- 
dle part  of  the  covering,  are  letters  of  gold  em- 
broidered all  round,  containing  fome  devout  ex^ 
preilions.    The  threfliold  of  the  door  is  as  high 
as  a  man  can  reach ;  and  therefore  when  any  per- 
fon  enters,  fteps  are  brought  for  him  to  afcend* 
The  door  is  plated  all  over  with  filver  ;  and  a 
covering   hangs    over  it,    that  reaches  to  the 
ground  ;  but  is  turned  up  all  the  week,  except 
from    Thurfday    evening   to    Friday  evening, 
their  fabbath.    This  covering  of  the  door  is  To 
thick  embroidered  with  gold,  that  it  v/eighs  feve- 
jjxl  fcore  pounds.    The  top  of  the  building  is  flat^ 
and  covered  Vv^ith  a  mixture  of  lime  and  fand.  It 
has  a  long  fpout  to  carry  ofF  the  water  when  it 
rains ;  at  which  times  the  people  throng  and  ftrug- 
gle  to  get  under  it,  that  the  water  which  comes 
off  the  temple  may  fall  upon  them,  which  they 
efteem  a  great  happinefs ;  and  their  joy  is  excel- 
five  if  they  can  catch  fome  of  it  to  drink.  A 
marble  pavement,  fifty  feet  broad,  extends  round 
the  temple  ;  on  the  edge  of  which  are  ereiled 
brafs  pillars,  twenty  feet  diftance  from  each  other, 
and  near  fifteen  feet  high.  Above  the  middle  part 
of  them,  an  iron  bar  extends  from  one  to  the 
other,  with  a  brafs  lamp  hanging  to  each,  by  a 
brafs  wire,  to  give  light  in  the  night ;  for  Vv'hile 
the  pilgrims  ftay  at  Mecca,  they  pay  their  devo- 
tions, as  much  by  night  as  by  day. 

At  about  the  diftance  of  twelve  paces  from 
the  temple,  is  a  building  called  the  Sepulchre  of 
Abraham,  who  they  imagine  built  the  temple  by 
God's  command.  This  fepulchre  is  enclofed  with 
O  3  iron 
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iron  grates,  and  adorned  with  a  very  handfcme 
embroidered  covering.  At  a  fmall  diftance  frorri 
it,  on  the  left  hand,  is  the  V\  ell  Zemzem,  the 
water  of  which  is  efteemed  holy;  on  which  ac- 
count the  pilgrims,  when  they  firft  arrive  at 
Mecca,  drink  of  it  unreafonably  ;  by  which  means 
it  not  only  purges  them,  but  makes  their  fltrfti 
break  out  in  pimples ,  and  this  they  term,  the 
purging  away  of  their  fpiritual  corruptions.  Ma- 
ny of  them  carry  fome  of  this  water  home  to  their 
refpe£iive  countries  in  little  tin  pots,  and  prefent^ 
perhaps,  half  a  fpoonful  of  it  to  each  of  their 
friends,  who  receive  it  with  abundance  of  thanks^ 
in  the  hcllov/  of  their  hand  ;  and  fipping  a  fmall 
quantity  of  it,  rub  the  reft  on  their  faces,  and 
jiakcd  heads. 

Opposite  each  fide  of  the  temple  is  a  fmall 
ftru£Vjre,  fupported  on  pillars,  where  the  Imaum 
and  the  clcrx^s  perform  their  devotions,  in  the 
fight  of  all  the  people.  Thefe  ftrudures  belong 
to  dilFerent  fc(Sls  of  Mahom.etans.  The  temple 
is  the  principal  object  of  the  pilgrims  devotion, 
?>nd  is  opened  only  tWQ  days  in  the  fpace  of  fix 
weeks  ;  one  day  for  the  men,  and  the  next  for 
the  v/omen.  On  the  infjde  are  only  two  wocdea 
pillars,  which  ftand  near  the  middle  to  fupport 
the  roofj  with  a  bar  of  iron  faftened  to  them,  on 
which  hang  three  or  four  filver  lamps.  The  walls 
on  the  iijlide  are  of  marble,  and  covered  with 
filk,  except  when  the  pilgrims  enter,  Thofe  w^ho 
are  admitted  into  this  ftrudure  fcarcely  ftay  ten 
minutes,  becaufe  others  wait  for  the  fame  privi- 
lege ;  and  while  fome  are  going  out,  others  are 
entering  in.  All  the  Mahometans  who  pleafe, 
have  the  liberty  of  thus  pafling  through  the  tem- 
ple. The  covering  of  this  ftrufture  is  annually 
xeiiewed>  and  fent  from  Cairo,  by  order  of  the 

Grand 
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Grand  Signior,  when  the  caravan  proceeds  with 
-  the  pilgrims  to  Mecca.  The  new  covering  is 
carried  upon  two  camels,  which  are  exempted- 
from  work  for  the  fpace  of  a  year  after*  This 
covering  is  received  with  extraordinary  joy  by  the 
people,  who  kifs  the  camels,  and  bid  them  wel- 
come. The  old  covering  being  pulled  down,  the 
new  one  is  put  up  by  the  Xerif  of  Mecca  himfelf ; 
and  after  he  has  caufed  the  old  covering  to  be  cut 
in  pieces,  he  fells  them  at  a  high  price  to  the  pil- 
grimsi 

At  Mecca  are  feveral  thoufand  blue  pigeons^ 
which  none  will  affright,  and  much  lefs  kill 
them  ;  whence  they  are  fo  very  tame,  that  they 
will  pick  corn  out  of  the  people's  hands.  They 
are  called  the  pigeons  of  the  prophet,  and  come 
in  flocks  to  the  court  of  the  temple,  where  they 
are  fed  by  the  pilgrims. 

It  ought  not  to  be  omitted  that  this  holy 
houfe,  which  the  vulgar  fay  was  built  by  Abra- 
ham, had  long  been  an  idol  temple  ;  but  was  de- 
dicated by  Mahomet  to  the  Unity  of  God  ;  and 
that  their  pilgrimages  thither  are  intended  to  ftiew 
their  deteftation  of  all  idolatry. 

We  fliall  now  proceed  to  Medina,  the  place 
where  Mahomet  lies  lentombed,  to  which  he  fled 
when  driven  from  Mecca,  and  where  he  was  firft 
inverted  with  regal  power.  It  is  fituated  about 
two  hundred  miles  to  the  north  of  Mecca,  and 
about  eighty  to  the  eaflward  of  the  Red  Sea  ;  and 
contains  about  a  thoufand  houfes  built  of  briclc 
and  (tone,  which  cannot  be  very  lofty,  as  they 
are  raifed  but  one  ftory  from  the  ground.  There 
are,  however,  feveral  noble  mofques  in  this  city^ 
the  principal  of  which  is  named  the  Moft  Holy, 
It  Hands  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  is  a 
fquare  building,  a  hundred  paces  in  length,  and 
O  4  eighty 
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eighty  in  breadth,  fupported  by  a  great  number  of 
lofty  columns.  Some  authors  have  pretended, 
that  it  has  no  lefs  than  three  thoufand  lamps;, 
but  Mr.  Pitts,  who  was  in  it,  maintains,  that  it 
has  not  above  one  hundred.  In  this  mofque 
ftands  Mahomet's  tomb,  covered  with  a  dome, 
and  encompaficd  with  iron  rails :  the  tomb  itfelf 
is  furrounded  by  a  filver  grate,  and  encloled  like 
a  bed,'  with  curtains  of  rich  filk.  None  are  al- 
lowed to  enter  within  the  grate,  for  this  is  only 
permitted  to  thofe  who  go  in  to  light  the  ]amp& 
by  night.  Some  pretend,,  that  Mahomet's  coffin 
is  fufpended  by  the  attractive  virtue  of  a  loadftone 
fixed  to  the  roof ;  but  there  is  not  the  leaft  foun- 
dation for  this  abfurd  opinion,  for  the  curtains 
that  cover  the  tomb  are  not  half  fo  high  as  the 
dome  \  'tis  therefore  impoffible  that  the  cofHn 
fhould  hang  there,  and  the  Mahometans  never 
pretended  that  it  did. 

Of  the  Arabs. 

HAVING  had  frequent  occafion  to  mention 
the  Arabs,  we  think  it  not  improper  to 
conclude  this  article  with  a  concife  account  of  that 
people.  The  Arabs,  who  are  generally  fuppofed 
to  be  the  defcendents  of  Iftimael,  are  of  a  middle 
ftature,  thin,  of  a  fwarthy  com^plexion,  and,  like 
other  j)eople  in  the  fame  climate,  have  black  eyes 
and  black,  hair.  Their  voices  are  rather  effeminate 
than  ftrong,  yet  they  are  poflefled  of  great  bravery, 
and  are  very  expert  at  the  bow  and  lance.  The 
roving  Arabs  wear  a  kind  of  blue  fhirt,  girt  roun4 
them  with  a  white  fafli,  over  which  fome  of  them 
wear  a  fur,  or  fheep-fkin  veft.  They  have  a  tur- 
ban on  their  heads,  and  fometimes  wear  flippers, 
but  never  ftockings.  Many  of  them  go  almoft 
naked,  while  their  women  are  generally  fo  wrapped 

up. 
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tip,  that  nothing  can  be  difcovered  but  their  eyes. 
The  v/omen  Mr.  Wood  faw  at  Palmyra,  had  good 
features;  for  though  they  were  veiled,  they  were 
lefs  fcrupulous  about  (hewing  their  faces  than  is 
ufual  with  the  women  of  the  Eaft.  They  hang 
rings  of  gold  or  brafs  in  their  ears  and  nofe ;  they 
colour  their  lips  blue,  and  the  tips  of  their  fingers 
red.  Both  fexes  appear  extremely  healthy,  and 
to  be  almoft  ftrangers  to  difeafes. 

The  food  ufed  by  thefe  people  is  beef,  mutton, 
venifon,  goat's  flefh,  and  the  flefti  of  camels, 
which  they  prefer  to  all  the  reft,  and  eat  with 
thin  cakes  made  of  flour  and  water,  but  many  of 
them  prefer  dried  grapes  to  bread.  They  alfo  eat 
moft  forts  of  fifli,  except  thofe  which  have  no 
fcales ;  but  on  whatever  animal  they  feed,  they 
are  very  careful  of  draining  out  all  the  blood. 
The  people  about  Mufcat  not  only  abftain  from 
wine,  but  from  tea,  coffee,  and  other  innocent 
liquors  ;  nor  do  they  indulge  themfelves  in  fmoak- 
ing  tobacco:  water  is  their  ufual  drink,  and 
fometimes  ftierbet,  made  of  oranges,  water,  and 
fugar. 

The  people  of  the  Eaft  efteem  the  Arabic  the 
richeft  and  moft  copious  language  in  the  world. 
It  is  every  where  confidered  by  the  Orientals  as  a 
learned  language,  and  even  in  Perfia  and  the  In- 
dies, the  Koran  is  never  read  in  any  other  tongue. 
But  though  the  Arabs  were  once  famous  for  their 
learning  and  (kill  in  all  the  liberal  arts,  there  is 
fcarce  any  country  where  the  people  are  now  fo 
univerfally  ignorant  as  in  Arabia. 

It  was  always  the  cuftom  of  the  Arabians  to 
pafs  their  fummer  nights  on  the  tops  of  their 
houfes,  which,  for  this  purpofe,  were  made  flat, 
and  divided  from  each  other  by  walls.  This 

Vvay  of  fleeping,  fays  the  ingenious  Mr.  Wood, 
O  5  "  we 
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we  found  extremely  agreeable,  as  by  that  mean$ 
we  enjoyed  the  cool  air  above  the  reach  of  gnats* 
and  vapours^  with  no  other  covering  but  the 
canopy  of  heaven,  which,  in  different  pleafmg 
forms,  unavoidably  prefents  itfelf  upon  every 
^'  interruption  of  reft,  when  the  mind  is  ftrongly 
difpofed  to  contemplation  and  filence.  We 
could  no  where  difcover  more  beauties  in  the 
face  of  the  heavens,  nor  fewer  on  the  earthy 
than  in  our  travels,  in  the  night,  through  the 
deferts  of  Arabia,  where  it  is  impoffible  to 
avoid  being  ftruck  with  the  contraft,  in  which 
a  boundlefs  dreary  wafte,  without  mountain  or 
^'  valley,  tree  or  water,  or  the  leaft  variety  of 
colours,  offers  a  tedious  famenefs  to  the  weary 
traveller,   while  he  is  agreeably  relieved,  by 
beholding  that  cheafful,  m<^ving  picture,  which 
meafures  his  time,  dire£ls  his  courfe,  and  lights 
his  way.'*    Kence  our  ingenious  author,  juft 
mentioned,  accounts  for  the  worftiip  paid  by  th^ 
ancient  Arabians  to  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars, 
called  in  fcripture,  Baal,  Aftaroth,  and  the  hoft 
of  heaven,    *^  The  warm  fancy  of  the  Arab, 
fays  he,  foon  felt  the  tranfition  from  wild  ad- 
*^  rniration  to  fuperftitious  refpefl: ;  and  the  paf- 
"  fions  were  engaged  before  the  judgment  wa^ 
*^  confulted." 

Though  the  Arabs,  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
are  ufually  confidered  as  only  bands  of  robbers, 
yet,  where  they  are  fettled,  and  apply  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  earth,  to  trade,  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  they  are  juftly  diftinguifhed  by  their  juftice^ 
temperance,  and  humanity.  Thus  captain  Say 
obferves,  that  the  Arabians  near  Mufcat  are  cour- 
teous ii\  their  behaviour,  extremely  civil  to  ftran- 
gcrs,  to  whom  they  offer  no  violence  or  affront  ^ 
ami  though  they  have  the  higheft  veneration  for 

their 
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their  religion,  they  never  llrive  to  force  it  upon 
others:  that  a  man  rriay  travel  feveral  hundred 
miles,  without  fo  much  as  meeting  with  abulive 
language  ;  and  if  he  has  a  charge  of  money,  he 
needs  no  arms  to  defend  it,  but  may  fafely  deep 
with  it  in  his  hand  by  the  way-fide ;  and  that^ 
though  he  himfelf  lived  feveral  years  in  the  coun- 
try, during  which  he  fpent  much  of  his  time  in 
travelling,  he  never  heard  of  a  fingle  robbery  a- 
mongft  them.    Indeed  it  is  not  furprizing,  that 
in  fo  extenfive  a  country  as  Arabia,  the  manners 
and  cuftoms  of  the  people  fhould  be  very  different. 
It  is  true,  fays  the  author  of  a  new  fyftem  of 
geography,  feveral  Arabianprinces extort  money 
from  the  caravans  5  but,  as  the  country  is  theirs, 
they  might  juftly  refufe  to  let  any  caravans  pafs . 
through  it;  and,  poflibly,  what  they  impofe 
upon  the  caravans,  may  be  byway  of  toll  4 
which  is  the  more  probable,  as  the  fums  they 
demand  are  not  fo  large  as  to  difcourage  the 
caravans  from  pafling  through  their  dominions. 
But  after  all,  there  is  no  doubt  but  fome  tribes 
*^  of  the  wandering  Arabs  live  chiefly  by  robbery 
and  plunder.    We  find  that  Mr.  Wood  and 
his  companions,  in  travelling  to  Palmyra  and 
Balbec,  had  an  Arabian  efcort,  to  defend  them 
from  a  prince  of  the  Bedouins,  or  Wandering 
Arabs  ;  and  that,  on  their  arrival  at  Palmyra, 
they  flept  in  fafety,  in  the  huts  of  poor,  but 
honeft  Arabian  peafants.'^ 
The  Arabs  who  live  in  towns  are  much  inferior 
in  number  to  thofe  who  live  in  tents,  and  are 
called  Bedouins.     Thefe  people  have  no  fixed 
habitations  ;  but  being  poflefled  of  large  flocks  of 
fheep,  and  herds  of  camels  and  goats,  rove  from 
one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  where  they 
can  find  pafture  and. water  for  thr^ir  cattle ;  and 
O  6  when 
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when  they  have  deftroyed  all  the  forage,  load  therr 
goods  and  baggage,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
on  their  camels,  and  march  in  fearch  of  frefti  paf- 
ture.  When  they  encamp,  their  tents  generally 
make  a  very  indifferent  appearance,  they  being 
ufually  covered  with  a  coarfe  fluff,  made  of  black 
•or  dark-coloured  goats  hair.  Thefe  are  the  peo- 
ple dangerous  to  travellers  ;  but  if  a  traveller  is 
liberal  to  them,  they  feldom  do  him  any  injury; 
nor  are  they,  in  this  refpeft,  the  leaft  churlifh, 
but  will  invite  ftrangers  to  eat  with  them,  as  they 
pafs  by  their  encampments,  and  are  pleafed  to  fee 
them  readily  conform  to  their  cuftbms. 

Those  Arabians  who  are  fituated  near  the  coaflr, 
have  rendered  themfelves  formidable  at  fea,  parti- 
cularly the  king  of  Mufcat,  whofe  vefTcls  not  only 
attack  thofe  of  the  Afiatics,  but  even  the  Euro-» 
j>eans,  they  being  generally  at  war  with  the  Dane^ 
und  Portugueze.  Their  colours  are  red,  which 
they  difplay  in  ftreamers  and  pendents  at  the  maft- 
head,  and  other  parts  of  the  (hip,  which  give^ 
their  fleets  a  gay  appearance^ 

Of  the  Trade  and  Manufactures  of 
TuRKY  in  Asia. 

SMYRNA  and  Aleppo  are  undoubtedly  the 
moft  trading  and  flourifhing  cities  in  all  the 
Afiatic  Turky,  vaft  quantities  of  rich  merchandife 
being  continually  tranfportcd  thither  from  Perfia^ 
Arabia,  Tartary,  and  other  countries,  by  caravans 
of  mules  and  camels,  and  thence  by  fea  to  all 
parts  of  Europe.  M.  Tournefort  confiders  Tocat 
as  the  center  of  the  trade  of  Anatolia,  and,  ac- 
cording to  his  account,  that  city  is  confiderable 
for  its  manufactures,  efpecially  thofe  of  copper 
veflels  and  utenfils,  which  they  make  very  hand- 
cme,  and  fend  to  Conftantinople  and  Egypt. 

1  hey 
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They  have  their  copper  from  mines  about  ten 
days  journey  from  Tocat,  towards  the  fide  of  An- 
gora, and  from  others  three  days  journey  from 
Trebifond,  but  thefe  are  not  fo  rich  as  the  for- 
mer. The  painted  cloth  of  Tocat  is  not  fo  beau- 
tiful as  that  of  Perfia,  but  they  vend  it  in  Muf- 
covy  and  Crim  Tartary.  Their  filk  manufadlure 
is  not  inconfiderable,  a  great  quantity  of  the  Per- 
fian  filk,  as  well  as  Turkifli,  being  ufed  in  mak- 
ing flight  ftufFs,  buttons,  frogs,  &c. 

The  city  of  Damafcus  in  Syria  is  particularly 
famous  for  its  manufa£tures  of  iron  and  fteel, 
many  thoufand  hands  being  there  employed  irt 
making  fcimetars,  fwords,  knives,  and  other 
cutlery  wares,  which  are  in  great  lequeft  all  over  * 
Turky,  on  account  of  their  excellent  temper.— 
From  this  city  the  art  of  Damafkeening  likewife 
had  its  origin,  as  the  name  implies  *  ;  by  which 
we  mean  that  of  adorning  iron,  fteel,  &c.  by 
making  incifions  therein,  and  filling  them  up  with 
gold  or  filver  wire,  chiefly  ufed  in  enriching: 
fword-blades,  guards,  locks  of  piflrols,  &c.  This 
art  is  partly  mofaic  work,  partly  engraving,  and 
partly  carving.  As  mofaic  work,  it  conhfts  of 
pieces  inlayed ;  as  engraving,  the  metal  is  in- 
dented ;  and  as  carving,  gold  and  filver  are 
wrought  therein  in  relievo.  T  here  are  two  me- 
thods of  Damaflceening,  the  firfl:  of  which  is  moft 
beautiful,  viz,  when  the  artift  cuts  the  metat 
with  tools  proper  for  engraving,  and  then  fills  up 
the  incifions  or  notches'  with  a  pretty  thick  wire* 
In  the  other,  which  is  only  fuperficial,  the  work- 

*  If  the  art  bad  not  its  rife  at  Damafcus,  the  workmen 
of  that  city  feem  at  leaft  to  have  exceiJed  in  jt  beyond  thofe 
of  other  countries  j  though  M.  Fehbien  attributes  the  per- 
fefllon  of  the  ai  t  to  his  countryman  Curfinet,  who  was  fa- 
mous for  it  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth. 
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man  makes  hatches  or  ftrokes  acrofs  the  fteel  with 
a  cutting  knife,  fuch  as  is  ufed  in  making  fmall 
files.  For  thefirft,  it  is  requifite  the  gravings  be 
made  in  the  dove-tail  form,  that  the  wire,  which 
is  thruft  forcibly  into  them,  may  adhere  the  more 
ftrongly.  In  the  fecond  way,  which  is  the  moft 
ufual,  as  being  the  moft  eafy,  they  heat  the  fteel 
till  it  changes  to  a  violet  or  blueifh  colour,  and 
having  hatched  it  over,  they  draw  the  defign  or 
ornament  intended  with  a  fmall  brafs  point  or 
bodkin,  and  then  conducting  or  chaftng  the  fine 
wire  according  to  the  figures  defigned,  they  fink 
it  carefully  with  a  copper  tool  into  the  hatches  of 
the  metal. — It  may  be  added,  that  to  the  artifi- 
cers of  Damafcus  we  originally  owe  that  fort  of 
filken  fluff  called  Dama(k,  which  has  fome  parts 
of  it  raifed  above  the  ground,  reprefenting  flowers 
or  other  figures. 

The  manner  of  preparing  Marroquin,  com* 
monly  called  Morocco  or  Turky  Leather,  which . 
is  brought  to  us  from  the  Levant*,  is  fo  curious, 
and  fo  little  known  amongft  us,  that  we  think  an 
account  of  it  will  be  no  difagreeable  conclufion 
of  this  chapter.  This  fort  of  leather  is  the  fkiil 
of  a  goat,  or  fome  animal  refembling  it,  frequent 
in  the  eaftern  countries,  and  is  drefied  black, 
blue,  red,  yellow,  &c.  In  the  preparation  of 
thefe  kinds  of  leather,  the  dry  (kins  are  foaked  in 
water  for  three  days  together,  and  on  being  taken 
out,  are  ftretched  on  a  wooden  horfe  or  leg  like 
that  ufed  by  tanners,  and  beaten.     They  are 

*  Somefuppofe,  from  the  name,  that  the  art  of  preparing 
thele  fkhis  was  firll  borrowed  from  the  kingdom  of  Morocco, 
but  of  this  there  is  no  certainty.  We  have  them  indeed 
from  Barbary,  and  fo  we  have  from  France  and  Spain  5  but 
as  they  are  chiefly  brought  from  Afiatic  Turky,  this  feems 
a  proper  place  to  fpeak  of  the  art  of  drefling  them. 

then 
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then  foaked  in  lime  water  every  night,  and  taken 
out  in  the  morning  for  thirty  days  together,  the 
hair  and  flefh  are  then  taken  ofF.  After  this  thejr 
are  beaten  in  different  waters,  and  the  foaking„ 
ftretching,  and  drying  often  repeated  before  they 
receive  the  dye  j  but  the  particular  compofitions^ 
ufed  to  give  the  various  colours  are  fecrets  lodged 
in  the  breafts  of  the  artificers^ 


C    H    A    P.  IL 
Of  PERSIA. 

SPRINGS. 

THERE  is  not,  according  to  the  beft  ac*, 
counts,  a  country  in  the  world  that  ha» 
more  mountains  and  fewer  rivers  than  Perfia,  and 
the  foil  in  general  is  in  many  places  perfedlly- 
fandy  and  barren,  though  others  are  exceeding 
fruitful,  producing  plenty  of  grain  and  herbao^e. 
Nor  is  Perfia  without  its  mineral  waters,  of  whichr 
the  moft  frequented  are  thofe  of  Baringe,  half  a 
league  fromTauris,  and  thofe  of  Seid-Kent,  an- 
other  village  fix  leagues  from  that  city,  Thefe 
waters  are  fulphureous,  and  fome  of  them  fcald- 

ing  hot,  whilft  others  are  furprizingly  cold.  

About  ten  miles  from  Afleen,  at  th'e  foot  of  a 
high  mountain  lying  north  of  Gombron  or  Ben- 
der-Abaffi,  there  are  feveral  fprings,  both  hot  and- 
cold,  v/hich  are  reforted  to  for  the  cure  of  vene- 
real diforders,  rheumatic  pains,  the  itch,  leprofy, 
and  other  cutaneous  diftempers ;  but  they  are 
only  ufed  externally  by  bathing,  the  water,  if 
drank,  being  found  a  very  powerful  emetic.  No 
people  live  near  thefe  baths,  but  a  few  Iheds  have 

beea 
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been  ere£led  for  the  accommodation  of  patientsv 
who  muft  take  care  to  furnifli  themfelves  with  all 
other  conveniencies. — We  might  enumerate  many 
o.ther  medicinal  fprings  throughout  this  great 
empire,  but  their  qualities  being  much  the  fame, 
the  repetition  of  them  would  be  tediousr 

F    O    S    S   I   L  S. 

AS  Perfia  is  very  mountainous^  it  abounds 
with  metals  and  minerals,  particularly  cop- 
per, lead,  and  iron,  and  perhaps  with  gold  and 
lilver,  but  the  Perfians  are  too  indolent  to  make 
fuch  difcoveries.  They  have  likewife  plenty  of 
good  marble ;  and  near  Bender-Congo,  a  fea- 
port  on  the  Perfian  gulf,  there  are  whole  hills  of 
fulphur,  from  whence  it  is  dug  up  in  maffes  of 
different  bignefs,  and  fent  in  confiderable  quanti- 
ties to  the  Indies. 

Jn  the  eaftern  parts  of  Perfia,  there  is  found  a  "~ 
pale,  yellow,  loofe  earthy  fubftance  or  marie,, 
wherein  nitre  or  falt-petre  *  is  lodged  in  imper- 
ceptible particles,  as  a  metal  in  its  ore,  and  is  ac- 
tually obtained  from  thence  in  great  abundance* 
This  earth  is  moderately  heavy,  eafily  crumbles  to 

*  It  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  Nitre  or  Salt-petre  of 
the  moderns  is  a  quite  different  fubftance  from  the  Nitre  or 
Natrum  of  the  ancienrs,  which,  though  it  has  been  negle6led 
and  not  perfe6lly  known  for  m^ny  ages,  is  found  in  many 
j^arts  of  Afia  thrown  up  in  little  hillocks  on  ihe  furface  of 
the  earth,  in  form  of  a  coarfe  loofe  powder.  This  is  what 
^thors  have  ufually  called  Soop-Eaith,  and  .might,  perhaps, 
at  this  day,  be  made  a  profitable  branch  of  cummerce,  not 
to  fupply  the  place  of  our  falr-peti  e,  it  being  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent nature,  but  as  it  would  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  pot- 
ables in  the  making  of  foap  and  glafs.  Hence  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  fays,  (chap.  ii.  22.)  "  Though  the  fiivner  wafhes 
**  himfelf  with  nitre,  yet  his  iniquity  is  marked  before  the 

Lord     it  having  an  abllerfive  or  cleaning  quality. 

powder 
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powder  on  handling,  melts  freely  in  the  mouth, 
but  leaves  a  grittinefs  between  the  teeth,  and  a 
ftrong  fenfation  of  falt-petre  on  the  tongue.  Its 
natural  colour,  as  we  have  faid,  is  a  pale  yellovi^^ 
but  it  is  fometimes  found  whitifli,  reddifti,  or  al- 
moft  black,  from  an  admixture  of  other  earths 
amongft  it,  though  the  yellower  it  is,  the  ftrong- 
er  is  thetaftc  of  the  nitre. 

The  method  of  obtaining  the  fait  from  this 
earth  or  ore  is  by  water,  which  does  to  it  what 
Hre  does  to  the  ores  of  metals.  For  this  purpofe 
a  large  deep  pit  is  prepared,  well  lined  on  the  in- 
fide  with  clay,  which  being  half  filled  with  wa- 
ter, the  earth  is  thrown  into  it,  where  it  is  bro* 
ken  and  mouldered  to  powder,  and  all  well  ftirred 
together.  Having  let  it  (land  four  or  five  days,, 
they  open  a  hole  in  one  fide  of  the  pit,  which  lets 
out  all  the  clear  water  into  a  channel,  througlt 
which  it  runs  into  another  wide  and  (hallow  pit, 
level  at  the  bottom,  furrounded  by  flight  walls, 
except  on  the  north-eaft  fide,  and  open  at  the  top 
to  the  fun,  whereby  the  water  gradually  evapo- 
rates, and  the  fait  it  had  imbibed  from  the  earth 
fhoots  into  fmall  cryftals,  which  are  the  rough 
falt-petre  we  receive  from  the  eaftern  countries.. 
This  is  the  v/ay  of  procuring  the  far  greateft 
quantity  of  nitre  that  is  made  in  the  world,  fo 
that  this  earth  feems  to  be  its  moft  natural  ore, 
though  there  are  various  other  methods  of  ob- 
taining it*.    The  ufes  of  falt-petre  in  making. 

gunpowder^  ^ 

*  Phllofophers  generally  allow  the  air  to  be  impregnated 
^ith  a  volatile  nitre,  thence  communicated  to  pingiiioiis. 
alcaline  earths,  and  other  fubftances  adapted  to  receive  it; 
and  Hoffman  affirms,  that  nitre  may  at  ?iny  time  beextraiSled 
from  the  air,  by  expofing  to  it  an  alcaline  fait,  in  a  place  not 
open  to  the  rain  and  dews.  The  winds  blowing  from  the 
northerly  and  eafterly  points,  contribute  moft  to  the  genera- 
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gunpowder,  and  in  preferving  fubftances  as  com- 
mon fait,  are  well  known  ;  and  in  medicine  it  is 
of  fuch  excellent  fervice  in  fevers,  inflammations, 
and  feveral  other  diforders,  that  it  feems  worthy 
of  all  the  regard  that  is  paid  to  it  in  the  prefent 
praftice. 

There  is  another  kind  of  fait,  called  Borax, 
whofe  compofition,  whether  natural  or  artificial^ 
feems,  till  of  late,  to  have  been  little  underllood. 
However,  at  prefent  it  is  known,  that  in  many 
part^  of  Perfia,  as  well  as  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Great  Mogul,  and  other  eaftern  countries,  there 
oozes  from  the  fides  of  hills  that  abound  with 
metallic  ores,  efpecially  that  of  copper,  a  muddy 
water  of  a  blueifli  grey  colour,  fomctimes  a  little 
reddifli,  and  fometimes  grcenifli,  but  the  two  laft 
dyes  are  only  accidental.  It  is  of  a  brackilh,  bit- 
ieria'i,  and  very  Uriufeous  tafte,  and  has  fometimeaf 
a  bituminous  matter  fwimming  on  its  furface* 
This  water,  where  it  runs  in  fufHcient  plenty,  is 
dire£led  in  its  courfe  into  feveral  wide  and  fhallow 
pits,  where  it  is  left  to  evaporate ;  but  thofe  who 
have  the  care  of  the  pits  are  frequently  putting  in 
large  quantities  of  the  mud  depofited  by  the  water 
in  its  channel,  or  about  the  mouth  of  the  fpring, 

tion  of  nitre;  and  it  is  obfervable,  that  the  earth  we  have 
been  defcribing  is  always  found  on  the  fides  of  hills  facing 
thole  quarters.  Earths  moiitened  with  the  dung  and  urine 
of  animals,  as  thofe  of  fheep- folds,  ftables,  pigeon-houfes, 
and  the  like,  all  afford  more  or  lels  nitre  5  and  in  France 
great  quantities  of  this  fait  are  annually  made,  by  boiling  in 
\yater  the  matter  of  old  walls,  the  plailler  of  ruined  build- 
ings, the  earths  of  places  where  animals  have  been  fed,  &c, 
which  fait  they  refine  by  boiling  it  three  or  four  times,  and 
pafTing  it  through  feveral  lyes  :  and  why  might  not  a  manu- 
fa(^ory  of  this  kind  be  fet  up  and  carried  on  in  England  with 
as  much  advantage  as  at  Paris^  where  fuch  a  one  has  been 
many  years  eitablifhed? 

which 
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which  they  mix  thoroughly  by  ftirring  it  about, 
and  from  time  to  time  (kirn  off  the  bituminous 
fubftance^  whenever  it  appears.  The  whole  be- 
ing, by  evaporation  and  the  addition  of  mud, 
brought  to  the  confidence  of  a  foft  pap,  they 
throw  over  it,  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  a  large 
quantity  of  melted  fat,  and  having  ftirred  it  well 
together,  they  immediately  cover  it  with  a  light 
,cruft  of  dried  vegetables,  fmall  branches  of  trees, 
or  the  like,  and  over  that  lay  a  thin  covering  of 
any  common  clay.  Thus  it  is  left  to  the  action 
of  the  fun;  and  when  it  is  judged,  by  making 
trials  about  the  edges,  that  the  moifture  is  wholly 
evaporated,  which  is  ufually  in  feven  or  eight 
days  from  the  covering  of  the  pits,  the  coat  of 
clay  and  the  vegetables  are  removed,  and  there 
appears  a  loofe  crumbly  fubftance,  which  being 
gently  broke  to  pieces  with  fpades  ana  lutcdy  the 
loofe  earthy  powder  runs  through  the  fieve,  and 
leaves  behind  it  the  fait  concreted  from  the  evapo- 
rated liquor.  This  is  what  we  call  Rough  or 
Native  Borax,  and  is  in  rude  irregular  maffes, 
very  foul,  earthy  and  fattifti,  of  a  greenifti  co- 
lour, and  a  difagreeable  fmell :  but  for  medicine 
and  other  ufes,  it  is  refined  by  a  chymical  procefs^ 
and  when  perfeftly  purified,  is  clear  and  tranfpa- 
rent  like  rock-cryftal. — Borax  is  ufed  in  foldering 
and  fufing  of  metals,  and  by  the  dyers  to  give  a 
glofs  to  filks.  In  Italy  the  ladies  ufe  it  as  a  cof- 
metic  ;  and  with  us  it  is  of  confiderable  repute  in 
medicine,  being  incifive  and  aperient,  and  there- 
fore effedual  againft  difeafes  proceeding  from  an 
infpiffation  of  the  humours,  and  obftrudions 
thence  arifing.  It  is  alfo  of  fervice  in  promoting 
the  Menfes,  and  facilitating  delivery. 

About  ten  miles  from  Baku,  a  city  fituated  by 
4an  excellent  haven  in  the  Cafpian  fea,  is  a  phae- 
-  nomenoa 
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nomenon  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature,  callecl 
the  Everlafting  Fire.    The  foil  is  dry  and  rocky^ 
and  there  are  built  upon  it  feveral  ancient  temples 
of  ftone,  fuppofed  to  have  been  all  dedicated  to 
fire  ;  and  among  thefe  is  a  little  teir>p!e,  in  which 
the  Gauries,  a  fe6t  v,  ho  confider  fire  as  the  moft 
perfedl  refemblance  of  the  Deity,  perform  their 
devotions.    Near  the  altar  is  a  large  hollow  cave,- 
from  the  end  of  which  ifiues  a  blue  flame^  lik^ 
that  of  a  lamp  burning  with  fpirits,  but,  to  ap- 
pearance, more  pure.    This  flame,  the  Indiana 
pretend,  has  continued  ever  fince  the  flood,  and 
they  fancy  it  will  lafl:  to  the  end  of  the  worlds 
Mr.  Hanvv^ay  obferves,  that,  at  a  fmall  diflance 
from  the  temple,  is  a  lov/  cleft  of  a  rock,  in  which 
is  a  hollow  gap,  two  feet  from  the  ground,  neal* 
fix  long,  and  about  three  broad  ;  from  which  alfb 
iiTucs  a  blue  flame  like  that  already  defcribed  :  irt 
ftill  weather  it  burns  low,  but  when  the  wind 
blows,  it  fometimes  rifes  eight  feet  high,  and  yet 
it  is  not  perceived  that  the  flame  makes  any  im- 
preflfion  on  the  rock.    But  what  appears  {till  more 
extraordinary,  is,  that  the  earth,  for  above  twa 
miles  round  this   place,  has  this  extraordinary 
property,  that  on  taking  up  two  or  three  inches 
of  the  furfatre,  and  applying  a  live  coal,  the  part 
uncovered  inftantly  takes  fire,  almofl:  before  the 
coal  touches  it :  the  flame  heats  without  confum- 
ing  the  foil,  nor  does  it  afFe£l  the  earth  that 
near  it ;  yet  this  earth,  carried  to  another  place, 
does  not  produce  this  effe£l.    If  a  cane,  or  even 
a  paper  tube,  be  fet  about  two  inches  in  the 
ground,   and  clofed   up  with  earth  below,  on 
touching  the  top  of  it  vv^ith  a  live  coal,  and  blow- 
ing upon  it,  a  flame  immediately  ilFues,  without 
burning  either  the  cane  or  the  paper,  provided 
Jhe  edges  be  covered  with  clay  ^  and  this  method 
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the  people  here  ufe  for  light  in  their  houfes,  they 
having  no  other  floor  but  the  earth.  Three  or 
four  of  thefe  lighted  canes  will  boil  water  in  a 
pot ;  and  thus  they  drefs  their  provifions  :  yet  the 
flame  may  be  extinguiftied  in  the  fame  manner  as 
that  of  fpirits  of  wine.  The  ground  is  here  dry 
and  ftony^  and  the  more  ftony  it  is,  the  ftronger 
and  clearer  is  the  flame.  It  is  faid  to  burn  lime 
to  great  perfection,  and  has  a  fulphureous  fmell^ 
Jike  Naptha,  but  this  fmell  is  not  very  oflTenfivc. 

Near  the  plate  where  is  found  this  remark- 
able phsenomenon,  brimflone  is  dug,  and  fprings 
of  Naptha  are  found.    The  principal  place  for  the 
black  or  dark  grey  Naptha,  is  the  fmall  ifland 
Wetoy,  in  the  Cafpian  fea,  which  is  uninhabited, 
^except  when  they  are  taking  Naptha.  The  fprings 
boil  up  highefl:  when  the  weather  is  thick  and 
hazy,  and  the  Naptha  frequently  takes  fire  on  the 
furface,  running  in  great  quantities,  in  a  flame 
into  the  fea,  to  an  almoft  incredible  difl:ance  from 
the  (liore.    But  in  clear  weather  the  fprings  do 
j)ot  boil  up  above  two  or  three  feet  iw  height. 
This  oily  fubftance,  in  boiling  over,  becomes  of 
fuch  a  confiftence,  that  by  degrees  it  almoft  clofes 
up  the  mouth  of  the  fpring,  and  fometimes  it 
.clofes  it  up  entirely,  forming  a  hillock  as  black  as 
pitch;  but  when  a  fpring  is  thus  flopped  up  in 
one  place,  it  breaks  out  in  another ;  and  fomc 
that  have  not  been  long  open,  form  a  mouth  eight 
or  ten  feet  in  diameter.    This  fubftance  has  a 
difagreeable  fmell,  and  is  principally  ufed  by  the 
poor  in  lamps,  and  to  boil  their  provifions  ;  but 
it  gives  the  food  a  difagreeable  tafte.    It  burns 
beft  when  mixed  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  aflies ; 
and  as  there  is  great  plenty  of  it,  every  family  i^ 
well  fupplied.    The  people  keep  it  in  earthen 
^eflels  under  ground,  at  a  finall  diftance  from 

their 
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their  houfes,  on  account  of  its  being  very  liable 
to  take  fire.  In  the  peninfula  of  Apcheron  is  a 
white  Naptha  of  a  much  thinner  confidence, 
which  the  people  drink  as  a  cordial  and  medicine: 
it  is  alfo  ufed  externally,  and  is  faid  to  be  carried 
into  India,  where,  being  properly  prepared,  it  is 
made  into  a  moft  beautiful  and  lafting  varnifli. 

The  Turquoife  or  Turcois  ftone  is  found  no 
where  finer,  or  in  greater  plenty,  than  in  Perfia. 
This  foffil,  which,  from  its  beautiful  colour,  has 
been  always  accounted  a  gem,  is  in  reality  no 
ether  than  a  copper-ore,  and  that  far  from  one  of 
the  hardefl:  kind.  It  is  found  in  the  fiflures  of 
ftones  that  contain  copper,  either  in  fingle  knobs, 
from  the  fize  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  walnut,  or  in 
clutters  of  thefe  ranged  fide  by  fide,  and  forming 
large  flat  mafles.  Its  colour  is  a  fine  pale  blue, 
with  fome  fmall  admixture  of  green  ;  and  it  is  na- 
turally of  a  fmooth  and  bright  furface,  fo  that  it 
is  often  worn  without  any  additional  polifli.  But 
there  is  another  fort  of  turquoife,  which  is  a  quite 
different  fubftance  frnm  the  former,  it  being  the 
teeth  or  bones  of  animals,  that  have  lain  in  the 
earth  in  the  neighbourhood  of  copper-ore  till  they 
have  been  tinged  by  it  w^ith  deep  blue  fpots  and 
veins,  which,  when  the  bone  is  put  into  a  gentle 
fire,  diffufe  themfelves  through  the  whole  fub- 
ftance, and  make  it  of  a  beautiful  pale  blue  *. 

♦  There  are  feveral  mines  of  thefe  turquoifes  in  France, 
and  moft  of  what  are  now  worn  are  of  this  kind.  An  accu- 
rate obferver  may  often  trace  the  grain  of  ivory  even  in  the 
fineft  of  them  j  for  fome  parts  of  the  ftreaks  of  the  bont 
having  been  harder  than  the  reft,  and  received  much  lefs  of 
the  colour,  are  eafijy  diftinguifhed  by  their  whitifh  caft.  The 
heating  of  them,  to  difful'e  the  blue  through  the  whole  fub- 
ftance, is  a  matter  of  much  nicety,  for  fome  of  thefe  tur- 
quoifes require  a  greater  degree  of  heat  to  bring  them  to  their 
colour  than  others  :  and  if  the  heat  be  too  intenfe,  it  will  take 
ih^  colour  quite  away« 

The 
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The  finer  and  more  perfeft  of  either  of  thefe  kinds 
of  the  turquoife  are  faid  by  our  jewellers  to  be  of 
the  Old  Rock,  and  thofe  that  are  lefs  perfect  and 
valuable,  are  called  turquoifes  of  the  NewRocL; 
which  diftinftion  we  fuppofe  proceeds  from  what 
Tavernier  relates,  of  two  mines  of  thofe  names  in 
Perfia,  the  ftones  found  in  the  latter  being  much 
lefs  efteemed  than  thofe  of  the  former. — The  great 
defed:  of  all  turquoifes  is,  that  in  time  they  lofe 
their  blue  colour,  and  become  green,  and  then 
ceafe  to  be  of  anv  value;  befides,  they  are  eafily 
counterfeited,  and  that  fo  perfedtly,  that  it  is 
fcarce  poflible  to  difcover  tht  deceit*. 

The  Lapis  Lazuli  found  in  Perfia  and  other 
Afiatic  countries,  is  the  moft  efteemed,  though 
it  is  likewife  to  be  met  with  in  Africa  and  Ame- 
rica, and  alfo  in  Europe,  This  is  for  the  moft 
part  of  a  beautiful  deep  (ky-blue,  but  always  va- 
riegated with  a  white  matter,  and  adorned  with 
veins  of  a  gold  colour.  The  yellow  veins  arc 
very  bright  and  glofly,  and  the  white  have  been 
ufually  taken  for  a  fpar,  but  are  really  a  debafed 
cryftal.  It  is  capable  of  a  fine  polifh,  and  is  moft 
beautiful  when  the  golden  marcafite  is  difperfed 
over  it  in  diftind  fpots,  and  not  in  the  form  of 
veins,  and  when  the  white  matter  is  very  pure 
and  pellucid  ;  in  which  ftate  fome  naturalifts  fup- 
pofe it  to  be  the  Sapphire  of  the  ancients.  The 
Lapis  Lazuli  of  Afia  likewife  afibrds  the  painters 
Jhat  fine  blue  called  Ultramarine  f ,  which  never 

changes, 

*  Dr.  Hill  tells  us,  that  he  wears  in  a  ring  a  turquoife  of 
his  own  making,  from  a  hard  bone  tinged  with  a  tin6lureof 
copper  in  an  alkali,  which  is  equal  to  many  of  the  fineft 
native  turquoifes,  and  is  allowed  by  the  jewellers  to  be  a  tur- 
ijuoife  of  the  Old  Rock. 

f  This  blue  is  one  of  the  richeft  and  moft  valuable  colour* 
%xkd  in  painting.   It  isprepared  by  calcining  the  ftone  in  iln 
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changes,  whereas  the  German  is  apt  to  turn  to  ^ 
greenifli  colour.  The  Afiatic  ftone  will  alfo  bear 
the  fire,  which  thofe  will  not  do  that  are  found  ia 
Europe. 

VEGETABLES. 

OF  the  vegetable  prciuftions  of  Perfia,  none 
deferves  our  attention  more  than  the  Date- 
Tree,  a-  fpecies  of  the  palm,  which  is  not  pe- 
4:uliar  to  Perfia,  but  grows  in  Egypt,  and  other 
warm  countries*  This  tree  runs  up  very  high  in 
one  ftem,  which  is  fcldom  more  than  a  foot  in 
diameter,  though  fometimes  they  are  much  thicker. 
The  wood  is  porous,  and  that  which  is  moft  folid 
has  a  coarfe  grain  ;  but  its  greateft  fingularity  is, 
that  the  heart  of  the  tree  is  fofteft,  the  outer  parts 
being  moft  hard  and  durable.  From  the  boughs, 
as  the  tree  grows  up,  iflue  a  great  number, of  fmall 
iibres,  which  crofs  one  another  like  net-work, 
and  of  thefe  the  people  make  cords,  and  brufhe$ 
for  their  cloaths.  Of  the  leaves  they  make 
tafkets,  befoms,  &c.  and  of  the  branches  all  forts 
of  cage-work,  and  boxes  to  pack  up  goods  in. 

iron  pot  or  crucible,  then  gi  inding  it  very  fine  on  a  piece  of 
porphyry,  and  afterwards  mixing  it  up  with  a  pafte  made  of 
wax,  pitch,  maftich,  oil  and  turpentine.  This  pafte  muft 
be  wathed  well  in  clear  water,  to  feparate  the  colouring  part 
from  the  reft,  which  precipitates  to  the  bottom  in  form  of  a 
fubtil,  beautiful  blue  powder.  The  water  is  then  poured  off, 
and  the  powder  at  bottom  dried  in  the  fun,  which  is  the  true 
ultramarine.  Thofe  who  prepare  this  colour  have  ufually 
four  kinds,  obtained  by  fo  many  different  lotions,  the  firlt 
of  which  is  be  ft,  and  fometimes  fo  fine,  as  to  be  fold  for 
jeleven  pounds  fteiling  per  ounce  ;  whereas  the  laft  fort  may 
be  had  for  about  twelve  or  fifteen  fhillings. — It  is  faid  the 
jnethod  of  making  this  colour  wasfirft  difcovered  in  England, 
and  that  a  member  of  the  Eaft- India  Company,  having  a 
.quarrel  with  his  affociates,  to  be  revenged  pf  them,  made 
^le  fecret  public. 

Tht 
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The  palm-tree^  as  Dr.  Shaw  informs  us,  is  chiefly 
propagated  from  young  {hoots  taken  irom  the  roots 
of  full-grown  trees,  which,  if  well  tranfplanted 
and  taken  care  of,  will  yield  fruit  in  fix  or  feven 
years;  whereas  thofe  which  are  raiftd  immedi- 
ately from  the  ftone,  will  not  bear  till  about  their 
fixtecnth  year.  About  thirty  years  after  tranf- 
plantation,  the  tree  is  in  its  greateit  vigour,  and 
continues  fo  for  feventy  years  longer,  bearing 
clufters  of  dates  weighing  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds ; 
but  from  that  period  it  gradually  decays,  J 
ufually  falls  towards  the  end  of  its  lecond  cc  /. 
The  date  or  fruit  of  this  tree  is  in  a  . fort  of  ineath, 
which  opens  as  it  grows  ;  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  the  male  tree  bears  large  cluTters,  mil  of  a 
whitifh  Farina,  with  which  the  young  fruii  of  the 
female  muft  be  impregnated,  or  it  never  comes  to 
per.fe£lion.  This  is  done  in  Perfia,  according  to 
M,  Thevenot,  by  taking  two  or  three  bloToaij  of 
the  male  clufter,  and  inferting  the.rn  in  the  flij^ath 
of  the  female;  and  Dr.  Shaw  tells  us,  that. in  the 
kingdoms  of  Algiers  and  Tunis,  they  ufethe  fame 
method  :  but  in  Egypt  they  take  a  whole  cluftex 
of  the  male  tree,  and  fprini^ile  the  Faring  of  it 
over  feveral  clufters  of  the  other. — As  ro  the  fruit 
or  dates  themfelves,  they  are  ufually  rounds  long- 
ifh,  and  yellow,  but  frequently  reddiih  on  one 
fide,  of  a  pleafant  fweet  mucilaginous  tafte,  havr- 
ing  a  hard  ftone  inclofed  in  a  thin  white  pcMicle. 
They  are  of  various  iizes,  and  are  brought  to  us 
from  different  countries,  but  thofe  from  Perfi^i 
exceed  all  others  in  largenefs,  tafte,  and  colour.— 
Dates  are  frequently  ufed  in  medicine,  being 
good  againft  ipitting  of  blood,  diarrhoeas,  and  all 
idifordcrs  of  the  reins  and  bladder.  1  hey  - 
Tervice  in  flopping  immode  rate  difchargcs 
Menfes,  atid  procuung  a  reienuon  of  the  i'  o-nis  ; 
Vol.  ill.  P  and 
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and  they  are  proper  in  coughs,  hoarfenefs,  and 
pleurifies.  A  decodion  of  them  is  often  ufed  to 
promote  the  eruption  of  the  fmall-pox.  But  after 
all,  they  are  difficult  of  digeftion,  caufe  pains  in 
the  head,  and  occafion  cbftruftions  in  the  Vifcera ; 
for  which  reafon  thofe  who  feed  much  upon  dates 
become  fcorbutic,  and  lofe  their  teeth  betimes. 

The  Piftachio  Nut  is  the  produ£t  of  a  kind  of 
turpentine-tree,  growing  inPerfia  and  other  eaftern 
countries.  This  fruit,  with  no  other  covering  but 
its  fhell,  refembles  a  fmall  nut,  bqt  when  wrapt 
in  all  its  coats,  it  is  of  thefize  of  a  green  almond. 
The  kernel  is  red  without,  and  green  within,  and 
its  tafte  very  agreeable.  Thefe  nuts  are  ufed  in 
ragouts,  comfited,  made  into  conferves,  &c.  and 
being  heating,  moiftening,  attenuant,  and  aperi- 
tive, they  are  of  fome  fervice  in  medicine.  They 
are  principally  ufed  in  ftuffings  of  the  lungs  and 
obftru(Slions  of  the  liver  ;  they  ftrengthen  the  fto- 
inach,  reprefs  a  naufea  and  vomiting,  excite  an 
appetite,  and  afford  good  nutriment. 

Persia  h^s  likewife  moft  of  the  fruits  of  Eu- 
rope :  they  have  neftarines  and  peaches  that  weigh 
fixteen  or  eighteen  ounces  each  ;  and  particularly 
an  apricot,  red  within,  called  the  Egg  of  the  Sun, 
Thefe  are  dried  and  exported  in  great  quantities. 
They  boil  them  in  water,  which  is  thickened  by 
the  juice  of  the  fruit,  and  converted  into  aperfe£l 
firrup,  without  fugar. 

One  of  the  moft  fingular  produ£lions  of  this 
country  is  Afla  Foetida,  of  which  we  have  had, 
for  a  long  time,  a  multitude  of  various  and  falfe 
accounts,  till  Koempfar  gave  a  perfect  and  particu- 
lar defcription  of  the  plant  from  which  it  is  pro- 
duced. The  root  is  perennial,  and  very  large, 
covered  v/ith  a  thick  black  rhind,  and  within 
y^rfeftly  white;,  and  full  of  a  vvhite^  milky,  and 

Itinking 
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iftinking  juice,  which,  when  colleded  and  dried^ 
is  what  the  Europeans  call  AffaFcetida.  The 
ftalk  is  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm,  and  grows  to 
eight  or  nine  feet  high,  gradually  tapering  to- 
wards the  top  5  whence  it  is  divided  into  a  fmall 
number  of  branches.  The  leaves,  which  are  very 
large,  and  like  thofe  of  the  piony,  ftand  alter- 

'Hately  on  the  ftalks.  The  flowers  are  fmall  ;  aiKl 
the  feeds,  which  are  flattiflh,  and  of  an  oval  figure^ 
have  fomewhat  of  the  afTa  fcetida  fmell.  It  grows 
plentifully  only  in  two  places  in  Perfia :  theie  are 
the  mountains  about  Heraat  and  the  province  of 
Laar,  v/here  the  leaves  are  of  a  horrible  oftenfive 
fmell,  fo  that  no  animal  will  touch  them.  It  is 
very  fmgular  in  this  plant,  that  it  feldom  flowers^ 
fometimes  not  till  its  twentieth,  thirtieth,  or  even 
fortieth  year;  during  all  which  time  the  root  is 
encreafing  in  fize,  and  confequently  fometimes 
grows  to  an  enormous  bulk,  roots  of  it  having 
been  feen  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  man's  thigh,  and 
of  a  yard  and  a  half  in  length;  but  thofe  of  the 
thicknefs  of  one's  arm  are  frequent.  When  it 
fends  forth  a  ftalk,  and  has  ripened  its  feed,  it 
perifties.  All  the  affa  fcetida  we  have  is  obtained 
from  the  root,  and  they  never  make  incifions 
from  it  till  it  is  four  or  five  years  ftanding ;  it 
being  alv/ays  found,  that  the  older  and  larger  :he 
root,  the  more  plentifully  the  juice  flows.  I'he 
juice,  as  it  comes  from  the  root,  is  white,  p  jr- 
fedlly  refembling  cream  ;  but  on  being  expofed  to 
the  air,  it  hardens,  becomes  vifcous,  and  coloured. 
The  moft  ftrongly  fcented  aff«=.  foeiida  is  aiv/ays 
elteemed  the  belt ;  and  Koempfar  obierves,  that 
it  is  fo  much  ttronger  when  frelh  thau  whun  kept 
and  imported  nito  Europe,  that  a  dram  of  it  has 
more  fcent  dian  an  hundred  weight  of  uu.t  kept 
by  our  drug</ilts, 

P  2  ASSA- 
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AssA-Foetida  is  given,  not  only  againft  hyfte- 
rical  complaints,  flatulent  cholics,  and  obftruc- 
tions  of  the  breath,  but  in  mofl:  nervous  difor- 
ders.  It  is  mofl:  commodioufly  taken  in  the  form 
of  pills,  from  a  few  grains,  to  a  fcruple  or  half  a 
dram. 

From  thefe  productions  of  the  land  let  us  pro- 
ceed to  confider  a  marine  vegetable,  namely  Coral, 
which  growls  plentifully  in  the  Perfian  gulf.  The 
ancients  took  coral  to  be  a  ftone,  but  mofl:  of  the 
moderns  rank  it  among  the  number  of  fea-plants. 
M.  Tournefort,  that  able  botanift,  maintains, 
that  it  multiplies  by  feed,  though  neither  its 
flower  nor  feed  be  known  3  but  the  count  De 
Marfigli  has  difcovered  fome  parts  therein,  which 
feem  to  ferve  the  purpofe  of  feeds  and  flowers. 
Allowing  coral  then  to  be  a  plant,  it  has  a  root, 
faftened  to  the  rock  on  which  it  grows.  Thefe 
roots  are  covered  with  a  bark  full  of  ftarry  pores, 
which  traverfe  thern  from  top  to  bottom.  A  little 
way  from  the  root,  the  plarft  is  divided  into  fmall 
branches  that  have  white  fl:reaks,  which  feem  to 
reprefent  a  kind  of  fibres.  The  extremities  of  the 
branches  are  foftifli,  and  rounded  into  little  knobs, 
commonly  divided  into  fix  cells,  filled  with  a  fat- 
tifh  milky  humour,  fliarp  and  afl:ringent.  And 
that  nothing  may  be  wanting  to  conftitute  a  real 
plant,  thefe  round  tumours  are  a  kind  of  pods, 
containing  the  feed  of  the  coral;  for  wherever  the 
inclofed  juice  happens  to  be  fhed,  and  meets  with 
a  hard  body  to  fix  on,  it  produces  a  coral  plant; 
whence  it  is,  that  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious 
we  find  fome  of  it  on  dead  men's  (kulls,  and  other 
kinds  of  folid  bodies,  which  chance  has  thrown 
in  the  way  of  the  fcattered  feed.  Coral  ufually 
grows  in  the  caverns,  or  on  the  prominent  parts 

rQck$  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  but  it  vegetates 
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the  contrary  way  to  all  other  plants,  the  root  ad- 
hering to  the  top  of  the  cavern,  and  the  branches 
fliooting  downwards.  Hence  an  obje£lion  natu- 
rally arifes  againft  its  being  propagated  by  feed  ; 
for  as  it  grows  with  its  head  downwards,  the  feed, 
if  it  bears  any,  mufl:,  when  come  to  maturity, 
fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  cavern.  To  which  it 
may  be  anfwered,  that  the  feed  of  coral  is  pro- 
bably fo  very  fine,  as  to  be  lighter  than  the  water, 
in  which  it  may  likewife  be  buoyed  up  by  the 
milky  juice  that  furrounds  it,  which  is  of  an 
unftuous  nature.  The  confequence  of  this  is, 
that  thofe  feeds  which  rife  to  the  furface  of  the 
water,  and  there  fwim  about  at  random,  perifh 
and  come  to  nothing;  whereas  thofe  which  meet 
with  crevices  and  vaults  of  rocks  in  their  v/ay,  to 
faften  themfelves  to,  unfold  their  tunicles,  and 
flourifh  into  a  little  tree. — Upon  a  nice  examina- 
tion of  the  feveral  parts  of  coral,  the  count  De 
Marfigli  concludes,  that  all  its  organifm,  with 
regard  to  vegetation,  confifts  in  its  rind  *  3  that 

the 

*  As  the  terreftrial  plants  were  made  to  live  on  thofe  juices 
which  pervade  the  pores  of  the  earth,  or  flu61:uate  in  the  air, 
they  are  provided  with  roots,  fibres,  and  capillary  veflels,  to 
-attra6l  the  water  out  of  the  ground,  and  with  branches  and 
leaves  to  imbibe  the  moifture  of  the  atmolphere;  whereas  the 
marine  plants,  which  find  in  the  waters  all  that  is  neceffary 
for  their  vegetation,  have  no  occafion  for  large  roots  tofupply 
them  with  the  juices  of  the  earth,  they  being  nourifhed  with- 
out thf'ir  afliftance.  In  a  word,  whether  we  allow  coral  and 
fuch-like  lubftances  the  name  of  plants  or  no,  we  muft  ac- 
knowledge them  to  be  regular  produftions,  which  keep  up 
the  continuation  of  their  fpecies,  and  in  which  chance  has  no 
more  lhare  than  it  has  in  the  propagation  of  flowers  and  fruits 
upon  the  land  :  and  though  the  body  of  water  that  covers 
t]i€m  conceals  from  us  the  manner  of  their  operation,  the 
different  fteps  of  their  growth  and  progrefs,  and  the  particu- 
lar ufes  for  which  they  are  appointed  J  yet  reafon  can  fo  far 
penetrate  into  the  myfteries  of  nature,  as  to  difcern  in  thofe 
^  3  things 
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the  tubes  of  this  rind  filtrate  a  juice  which  filf$ 
the  little  cells,  and  runs  along  the  canais  to  the 
extremities  of  the  branches^  and  that  this  juice 
being  petrified,  both  in  the  cells  encompaffing  the 
coralline  fubftance,  and  in  thofe  of  the  ends  of 
the  branches  whofe  fubftance  is  not  yet  formed, 
makes  the  plant  grow  and  increafe  in  its  di- 
jnenfions.  v 

There  are  three  kinds  of  coral,  White,  Red, 
and  Black,  the  firfl:  of  v/hich  is  rareft  and  moft 
efceemed,  but  the  red  is  commonly  ufed  in  me- 
dicine. It  is  drying,  cooling,  and  aftringent, 
fweetens  the  blood,  frees  the  ftomach  from  acid 
juices,  ftrengthens  the  liver,  and  ftops  fluxes. 

The  time  of  the  coral  fifliery  is  from  April  to 
July;  and  the  principal  places  for  it,  befides  the 
Perfian  gulf,  are  the  Red  Sea,  and  feme  parts  of 
the  Mediterranean,  both  on  the  coafts  of  Africa 
and  Europe.  The  method  of  fifhing  is  nearly  the 
fame  in  all  places,  and  is  as  follows.  Seven  or 
eight  men  go  in  a  boat,  provided  with  a  machine 
to  tear  up  the  coral  from  the  rocks,  which  is 
compofed  of  two  pieces  of  wood  croffing  each 
ether  at  right  angles,  with  a  leaden  weight  at  the 
center  to  fink  them,  and  a  ftrong  net  at  each  end 
to  entangle  the  coral,  befides  a  quantity  of  hemp 
loofely  twifted.  This  is  let  down  into  the  feaby 
a  rope,  and  being  moved  along  the  fides  of  the 
rocks,  the  coral  growing  on  the  prominent  parts^ 
is  embarraflfed  amongft  the  nets  and  hemp,  and  is 

things  that  are  in  a  great  meafure  hidden  from  us,  as  well  as 
in  thole  that  are  fully  difcovered  to  us^  frefh  proofs  of  an  in- 
finite wlfdom  dlfplaying  itfelf  in  the  order  and  oeconomy  of 
the  whole  univerfe,  and  making  a  liberal  provifion  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  water  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  land  5  and^ 
jn  fliort,  of  a  Providence  that  has  fo  conllituted  and  difpofed 
e  very  part  of  nature,  at  to  make  it  moft  efte^ually  conduce 
to  the  benefit  of  mankind » 

drawa 
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drawn  up  by  the  fiftiermen,  who,  by  the  fudden 
breaking  of  the  rope,  are  fometimes  in  danger  of 
drowning.  Thus  much  for  the  vegetable  pro- 
dudions  of  Perfia ;  our  next  ftep  is  to  take  a  view 
of  fome  of  its  animals. 

ANIMALS. 

HE  horfes  of  Perfia  are  the  fineft  in  all  the 
Eaft,  (except  thofe  of  Arabia)  being  taller 
than  the  Englifli  faddle-horfes,  exa£lly  propor- 
tioned, very  light  and  fprightly,  and  excellent 
travellers.  To  fay  nothing  of  their  camels  and 
mules,  which  are  of  wonderful  fervice,  they  have 
a  breed  of  Arabian  afles,  the  beft  in  the  world. 
Thefehave  fmooth  fliining  hair,  carry  thoir  heads 
high,  are  light  and  nimble,  and  move  gracefully 
along.  Thefe  do  not  carry  burdens,  like  the 
common  dull  afles  of  the  country,  but  are  kept 
for  riding,  and  are  fo  much  valued,  that  fome  of 
them  are  fold  for  above  thirty  pounds  {lerling, 
and  none  tolerably  good  are  to  be  had  under 
twenty.  The  Perlian  oxen  have  a  ftiarp-pointed 
bunch  on  the  back,  near  the  neck,  and  the  coun- 
try-people make  ufe  of  them  to  ride  upon,  as  well 
as  to  carry  burdens. 

In  general  it  may  be  faid,  that  wild  beafts  are 
not  very  common  in  Perfia,  becaufe  there  are  few 
forefl:s ;  but  in  the  province  of  Tabriflan,  the 
ancient  Hyrcania,  which  is  full  of  woods,  there 
are  abundance  of  wild  boars,  tigers,  leopards, 
bears,  jackals,  and  other  animals. 

The  Antelope,  according  to  M.  Thevenot,  is 
a  creature  very  common  in  Perfia.  It  is  fhaped 
like  a  deer,  has  fine  large  black  eyes,  a  long  flen- 
der  neck,  and  his  horns  grow  almoft  ftrait  up 
from  his  head,  tapering  gradually,  with  rings  at 
equal  diftances  from  each  other,  '  This  beaft  is 
P  4  remarkable 
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remarkable  for  its  fwiftnefs,  on  which  account  I't 
is  faid  to  be  feldom  taken  alive ;  but  our  French 
traveller,  if  he  means  the  fame  animal,  docs  not 
feem  to  reprefent  the  taking  of  it  as  fuch  a  difR- 
cuk  matter.  He  tells  us,  they  have  a  method  of 
hunting  the  nntelope  with  a  creature  called  an 
Curice,  v/hicii  is  brought  from  Arabia,  and  is 
trained  up  for  that  purpofe.  The  huntfman 
ufually  carries  the  ounce  behind  him  on  horfe- 
back,  having  a  chain  about  his  neck,  and  keeping 
a  cloth  before  his  eyes  till  they  difcover  an  ante- 
lope ;  upon  which  he  pulls  off  the  cloth  and  chain-, 
and  lets  the  ounce  go  in  puifuit  of  his  prey.  The 
ounce  having  got  fight  of  the  antelope,  creeps 
foftly  towards  him  on  his  belly,  hiding  himfelf, 
if  he  can,  behind  the  hedges,  till  being  come 
within  a  little  diftance,  he  takes  two  or  three 
great  leaps,  and  feizes  the  antelope.  If  he  hap- 
pens to  mifs  his  aim,  he  purfucs  no  farther.  The 
Perfians  alfo  train  up  falcons  to  hunt  the  antelope, 
having  the  (lulFed  fkin  or  figure  of  that  animal, 
on  whofe  nofe  they  conftantly  feed  the  falcons. 
Having  fpied  an  antelope,  they  let  fly  two  of  thefe 
falcons,  one  of  which  faftens  juft  upon  the  nofe 
of  the  creature,  who  endeavours  to  fhakc  oiF  his 
enemy,  whilft  the  bird  flutters  to  keep  his  hold^ 
which  hinders  the  antelope  from  running  or  fee- 
ing well  before  him.  However,  if  he  happen  to 
difengage  himfelf  from  his  firft  aflailant,  the  fal- 
con that  is  aloft  floops  and  fupplies  the  place  of 
the  other,  which  immediately  points  up  and  keeps 
above,  ready  to  fucceed  his  companion,  if  he 
fliould  be  fhaken  ofF  by  the  antelope.  Thus  the 
falcons  harrafs  the  poor  animal,  and  hinder  his 
running,  till  the  dogs  come  up,  who  foon  make 
an  end  of  the  diverfion. 

Those 
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Those  parts  of  Perfia  which  lie  near  Arabia 
are  very  much  infefted  with  Locufts,  and  therefore 
it  feems  not  improper  to  give  fome  account  of  that 
infed,  efpecially  as  it  ferves  for  food  in  thefe 
eaftern  parts  of  the  world.  The  ufual  fize  of  this 
creature  is  about  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length. 
It  has  a  large  brown  head,  with  two  prominent 
lenticular  eyes,  three  pair  of  legs,  taking  their 
origin  from  the  Thorax,  the  hindermoft  pair  be- 
ing thick  at  the  thighs,  and  prickly.  Its  wings 
are  membranaceous,  of  an  afli-colour  inclining 
to  a  red  or  purple,  with  many  brown  fpots  on 
them,  and  its  back  is  guarded  as  it  were  with 
armour. — Sir  Hans  Sloane,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory 
of  Jamaica,  fays,  that  colonel  Needham,  who 
had  lived  fome  time  in  Teneriffe,  informed  him, 
that  the  locufts  deftroyed  all  the  product  of  that 
ifland.  They  came  from  the  coaft  of  Barbary, 
and  having  flown  as  far  as  they  were  able,  one  of 
them  alighted  in  the  fea,  and  another  upon  that, 
fo  that,  one  after  another,  they  made  a  heap  as 
big  as  the  greateft  fhip  above  water,  and  were 
thought  to  be  as  many  under.  Thofe  above  wa- 
ter, after  the  fun  had  refr^flied  them  next  day, 
took  flight  again,  and  came  in  clouds  to  the  ifland, 
where  the  foldiers  were  got  together,  to  the  num- 
ber of  feven  or  eight  thoufand,  who  laying  afide 
their  arms,  fome  took  bags,  fome  fpades,  dug 
trenches,  and  covered  the  infe£ls  with  mould. 
Their  labour,  however,  had  not  the  intended  ef- 
feft,  for  many  of  the.locufls  efcaped,  and  being 
revived  by  the  fun,  did  great  damage  to  the  vine- 
yards. 

The  locufl:s  that  appeared  in  England  in  1748, 
nearly  refembled  a  grafhopper  in  form,  but  were 
more  robuft,  of  a  different  colour,  with  four  large 
wings  J  like  thofe  of  the  horfe-ftinger.  They 
^  5  wer€? 
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were  brown  and  tranfparent,  divided  into  panes 
by  a  fmall  black  line,  and  their  texture  was  very 
elaftic.  The  wings  of  one  of  them,  whofe  body 
was  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  meafured 
five  inches  when  extended;  and  fome  were  taken 
of  a  larger  fize.  The  body  of  the  infe£t  was  fcaly, 
its  head  lr:rge,  its  face  ftreaked  with  brown  and 
white,  and  its  eyes  of  a  hazle  colour.  Its  jaws 
opened  and  (hut  horizontally,  and  were  of  a  black, 
hard,  horny  fubftance,  not  keen  but  blunt,  and 
meeting  with  great  exa6lnefs.  The  tongue  was 
like  a  fmall  French  bean,  and  over  the  jaws  it 
had  a  covering,  which  it  could  contract  at  plea- 
fure,  or  put  forth  from  its  mouth  to  a  confiderable 
diftance.  This  thin  fubftance  is  probably  of  ufe 
to  the  creature  in  drawing  towards  it  blades  of 
grafs,  or  whatever  elfe  it  eats  that  is  of  a  yielding 
nature* 

Under  the  article  of  Vegetables  we  have  given 
an  account  of  the  coral-fifliery  in  the  Perfian  gulf, 
and  now  we  are  fpeaking  of  Animals,  it  is  pro- 
per to  take  notice  of  that  of  pearls,  for  which  that 
part  of  the  fea  has  always  been  celebrated.  Pearl 
is  a  hard,  white,  ftiining  body,  ufuaUy  roundifh, 
found  in  a  ftiell-fifli  refembling  an  oyfter,  and 
ranked  in  the  number  of  gems  or  precious  ftones. 
The  formation  of  pearls  has  puzzled  both  ancient 
and  modern  naturalifts,  and  has  given  occafion  to 
feveral  extravagant  hypothefes.  Pliny,  Solinus., 
and  others  of  the  ancients,  fuppofed  them  formed 
of  the  dew,  which,  fay  they,  the  fifh  rifes  every 
morning  to  the  furface  of  the  water,  and  opens 
its  fhell  to  imbibe ;  but  this  is  manifeftly  falfe, 
the  pearl-oyfters  growing  faft  to  the  rocks,  and 
never  rifing  to  the  furface. 

In  the  memoirs  of  the  French  academy,  M* 
Reaumur  has  a  very  curious  pieg^  oa  the  formation 

both 
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toth  of  (hells  and  pearls,  where  he  obferves, 
that  pearls  are  apparently  the  efFeds  of  a  dif- 
eafe  in  the  fifh,  they  deriving  their  origin  from  a 
juice  extravafated  out  of  fome  broken  velTels, 
and  detained  and  fixed  among  the  membranes. 
To  evince  the  poffibility  of  this,  he  fhev^s  that: 
the  (hells  of  fea-fifhes,  as  w^ell  as  thofe  of  fnails, 
&c.  are  wholly  formed  of  a  glutinous  ftony  mat- 
ter, ouzing  out  of  the  body  of  the  animal ;  and 
therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  fuch  animals  as 
have  veflels,  containing  a  fujfHcient  quantity  of 
ftony  matter  to  build  and  extend  a  fhell,  fhould 
have  enough  to  form  ftones,  in  cafe  the  juice 
deftined  for  the  growth  of  the  fhell  fhould  happen 
to  overflow,  and  burft  forth  in  any  cavity  of  the 
body,  or  among  the  membranes.     To  confirm 
.this  fyflem,  he  obferves,  that  the  inner  furface  of 
the  common  pearl  mufcle  is  of  a  mother-of-pearl 
colour  in  one  part,  and  reddifh  in  another;  and 
the  pearls  found  in  this  fifli  are  likewife  of  two 
colours,  exaftly  correfponding  with  thofe  of  the 
Ihell ;  which  fhews,  that  in  the  fame  place  where- 
in the  tranfpiration  of  a  certain  juice  had  formed 
a  coat  or  layer  of  fhell  of  a  certain  colour,  the 
veffels  which  conveyed  that  juice  being  broke,  a 
little  mafs  or  coUedion  of  it  is  formed,  and  har- 
dening, becomes  a  pearl  of  the  fame  colour  witfi 
that  part  of  the  fhell  to  which  it  correfponds. 

The  perfedlion  of  pearls,  whether  round,  in 
form  of  pears,  or  irregular,  confiils  chiefly  in  the 
Juftre  or  clearnefs  of  the  colour  *,  which  is  called 

*  The  fize,  as  well  as  the  water,  makes  a  great  differ- 
ence in  the  value  of  pearls.    That  mentioned  by  Tavernier 
in  the  hands  of  an  emperor  of  Perfia,  in  1633,  was  bought 
of  an  Arab  for  32,000  tomans,  which,  at  3I.  o     the  toman. 
ain<5!UiHs  to  jjO;^oo,l,  iterling.  » 
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the  Water.  The  white  ones  are  moft  efteemed 
in  Europe,  but  feme  of  the  Indians  and  Arabs 
prefer  thofe  which  border  on  the  yellow.  Some 
are  of  a  lead  colour,  others  blackifh,  but  all  are 
liable  to  change  in  wearing,  efpecially  the  white 
ones,  which  turn  yellow  in  forty  or  fifty  years 
time,  and  are  of  little  value.  Pearls  have  this 
advantage  over  precious  ftones  dug  out  of  the 
rocks,  that  the  latter  owe  their  luflre  to  the  in- 
duftry  of  men,  but  the  former  are  found  perfedly 
polifhed  in  the  abyfles  of  the  fea,  and  nature  has 
put  the  laft  hand  to  them  ere  they  are  feparated 
from  their  mother. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  what  we  call  Mother 
of  Pearl  is  not  the  fhell  of  the  pearl-oyfter,  but  of 
another  fifh  of  the  oyfter  kind,  called  Auris  Ma- 
rina, or  the  Naker.  The  infide  of  this  fliell  is 
very  fmooth  and  polifhed,  and  of  the  whitenefs 
and  water  of  pearl  itfelf,  together  with  a  delight- 
ful mixture  of  red,  blue,  and  green;  and  its  out- 
fide  has  the  fame  luftre  after  the  firft  leaves  have 
been  cleared  olFby  AquaFortis  and  the  lapidary's 
drill. — Wens  of  pearl  are  certain  excrefcences  in 
form  of  half-pearls,  fometimes  found  in  the  bot- 
toms of  the  pearl-fliells,  which  the  lapidaries 
have  the  fkill  to  faw  ofF  and  join  together,  and 
ufe  them  in  feveral  works  of  jewelry*. 

One 

*  There  is  a  curious  method  of  making  counterfeit  pearls, 
which  is  owing  to  the  Sieur  Janin,  and  feems  worthy  to  be 
defcribed.  This  artlft  having  obferved,  that  the  fcales  of 
the  little  fi(h  called  the  Bleak  had  not  only  all  the  luftre  of 
the  real  pearl,  but  that  aftei-  beating  them  to  powder  in  wa- 
ter, they  returned  to  their  former  brilliancy  upon  drying,  he 
thought  of  fetting  a  little  mafs  thereof  in  the  cavity  of  a  bead, 
made  of  a  kind  of  opal  or  giafs,  which  had  likewife  a  pearly 
colour.  For  this  purpofe  he  made  ufe  of  a  glafs  tube  about 
fix  inches  long,  lliarp  at  one  end,  and  fomewhat  crooked, 
thl'ough  which  he  blowed  4  drop  of  the  matter  into  the  bead, 
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One  of  the  moft  noted  pearl-fifheries,  as  we 
have  already  hinted,  is  in  the  Perfian  gulf,  and 
particularly  near  the  ifland  of  Baharem,  but  there 
are  feveral  others,  both  in  the  Indian  feas,  and  in 
thofe  of  America.  There  are  two  feafons  of 
fifhing  for  pearls,  the  firft  in  March  and  April, 
the  fecond  in  Auguft  and  September,  and  during 
thefe  feafons  there  appear  about  the  above-men- 
tioned iflands  fome  hundreds  of  fifhermen's  barks, 
each  provided  with  one  or  two  divers,  who  per- 
form feats  that  arc  almoft  incredible.  When  the 
barks  have  cart  anchor,  which  they  commonly  do 
in  about  five  fathom  water,  the  diver  binds  a 
heavy  ftone  under  his  body,  which  is  to  ferve  him 
as  ballaft,  to  prevent  his  being  driven  away  with 
the  motion  of  the  fea,  and  enable  him  to  walk 
more  Iteadily.  Befides  this,  he  ties  another  ftone 
to  one  foot,  which  makes  him  fink  to  the  bottom 
in  a  moment ;  and  he  carries  down  with  him  a 
large  net,  in  manner  of  a  fack,  which  is  tied  to 
his  neck  by  a  cord,  whereof  one  end  is  fattened 
to  the  fide  of  the  veflfel.  This  fack  is  intended 
for  the  reception  of  the  oyfters  gathered  from  the 
rocks,  and  the  rope  is  to  pull  up  the  diver  when 
his  bag  is  full,  or  he  wants  to  take  breath.  To 
prevent  his  hands  being  wounded  by  the  rocks  or 
iliells,  he  wears  leathern  mittens  y  and  thus  e- 
quipped,  he  precipitates  himfelf  to  the  bottom, 
where  he  makes  the  beft  ufe  of  his  time  in  tearing 

snd  to  fpread  it  equally  throughout  the  inner  circumference, 
he  fhook  it  gently  a  long  time  in  a  bafket  lined  with  paper. 
The  pulverized  fcales,  faftened  by  this  motion  to  the  infide 
of  the  bead,  refume  their  luftre  as  they  dry,  and  nothing  re- 
mains but  to  ftop  up  the  aperture,  which  is  done  by  melted 
wax,  conveyed  into  it  with  a  tube  like  that  ufed  in  intro- 
ducing the  dilTolved  fcales.  The  fuperfluous  wax  being 
cleared  away,  the  beads  are  perforated  and  ftrung,  and  fo 
commence  necklaces, 

off 
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off  the  oyfters  he  meets  withal,  and  cramming 
them  into  his  budget.  When  he  finds  himfelf 
ftraitened,  he  gives  the  rope  a  pull,  and  holding 
faft  by  both  hands,  the  people  in  the  bark  draw 
him  up,  and  unload  him  of  his  fifli,  which  are 
fometimes  five  hundred  oyfters,  fometimes  not 
above  fifty.  The  beft  divers,  it  is  faid,  will  keep 
under  water  for  half  an  hour,  and  few  of  thena 
lefs  than  a  quarter  ;  and  this  violent  exercife  they 
continue  many  hours  without  intermiffion  *.  The 

water 

*  We  fhall  not  pretend  to  vouch  for  the  truth  of  all  that 
is  related  concerning  thefe  divers,  eipecially  that  pariicular  of 
their  continuing  fo  long  under  water.  Some  divers  help 
themlelves  by  carrying  down  fpunges  dipped  in  oil  in  their 
mouths  ;  but,  confidering  the  fniall  quantity  of  air  that  can 
be  contained  in  the  pores  of  a  fpunge,  and  how  much  that 
Jittle  will  be  contra6ied  by  tlie  preiTure  of  the  incumbent  air,^ 
fuch  a  fupply  cannot  long  fubfifc  the  diver }  it  being  found 
by  experiment,  that  a  gallon  of  air  included  in  a  bladder, 
land  by  a  pipe  reciprocally  infpired  and  expired  by  the  lungs^, 
becomes  unfit  for  refpiration  in  little  more  than  a  minute  j 
for  though  its  elafticity  be  not  much  altered  in  pairmg  the 
lungs,  yet  it  lofes  its  vivifying  fpirit.  Hence  fome  have 
contrived  double  flexible  pipes,  to  circulate  air  down  into  a 
cavity,  incloiing  the  diver  as  with  armour,  fo  that  his  breaft 
might  have  room  to  dilate  upon  infpiration  j  the  frefh  air 
being  forced  down  one  of  the  pipes  by  bellows,  and  return- 
ing by  the  other,  not  unlike  a  vein  and  artery.  But,  when 
the  depth  exceeds  three  fathoms,  this  method  is  found  im- 
practicable,  the  water  obftru6ling  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
in  the  limbs,  and  prefTing  fo  ftrongly  on  the  junclures  wherf 
the  armour  is  made  tight  with  leather,  that  if  there  be  fire 
leaftdefe6l  in  any  of  them,  it  inftantly  rufhcs  in  and  fills  the 
whole  machine,  to  the  great  danger  of  the  diver's  life. 

The  Diving-Bell  is  an  engine  contrived  to  remedy  thefe 
jnconveniencies,  wherein  the  diver  is  fafely  conveyed  to  any 
reafonable  depth  of  water,  and  many  ftay  there  more  or  lefs 
time,  according  as  the  bell  is  greater  or  lefs.  The  lateft  im- 
provements in  the  diving-bell  have  been  made  by  our  inge- 
nious countryman  Dr.  Halley,  and  Mr.  Triewald  of  Stock- 
holm. The  do£lor's  bell  was  three  feet  wide  at  top,  £ve 
feet  at  bottom;  and  ei^ ht  feet  high,  containing  about  fixty-. 

three 
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water  is  ufually  very  clear,  fo  that  the  diver  can 
eafily  fee  v^hat  he  is  about ;  but,  to  prevent  his 
being  feen  by  ravenous  fifhes,  he  fonietimes  makes 
the  v^ater  muddy;  notwithftanding  w^hich,  the 
divers  nov^  and  then  fall  a  prey  to'  thefe  monfters 

of 

three  cubic  feet,  or  near  eight  hogfheads,  in  its  concavity^ 
This  was  coated  externally  with  lead,  io  heavy,  that  it 
would  fmk  empty,  and  a  weight  diiiributed  about  its  hot* 
torn,  to  make  it  defcend  perpendicularly,  and  no  otherwife* 
In  the  top  was  lixed  a  llrong  clear  glafs,  to  let  in  the  light 
from  above,  and  a  cock  to  let  out  the  hot  air.  Below  was  a 
circular  feat  for  the  divers  to  -fit  on,  and  from  the  bottont 
was  hung  by  three  ropes  a  ftage  for  them  to  ftand  on  to  do 
their  bulinefs.  This 'machine  was  fulpended  from  the  mart 
of  a  fliip  by  a  fprit,  which  waS  fufficiently  fecured  by  ftays, 
and  dire61ed  by  braces  to  carry  it  over-board  clear  of  the 
fhip,  and  bring  it  in  again.  To  fupply  the  bell  vath  air 
when  under  water,  there  were  two  barrels,  holding  e:^ch 
thirty-fix  gallons,  and  cafed  with  lead  to  make  them  fink 
empty.  Thefe  had  a  hole  in  the  bottom  to  let  in  the  water 
according  as  the  air  was  condenfed  in  their  defcent,  and  to 
let  it  out  again  when  they  v/ere  draWn  up  from  below.  In 
the  top  of  the  barrels  was  another  hole,  to  which  was  fixed 
a  leathern  pipe  or  hofe,  long  enough  to  hang  below  the  hole 
at  the  bottom,  b<"*ing  kept  down  by  a  weight  appended ;  fb 
that  the  air  driven  by  the  water  to  the  upper  part  of  the  bar^ 
rels,  could  not  efcape,  unlefs  the  lower  end  of  thefe  pipes 
were  firft  lifted  up.  Thefe  air-barrels  were  fitted  with 
tackle,  fo  as  to  rife  and  fall  alternately,  like  two  buckets  } 
and  were  dire6led  in  their  defcent  by  lines  fattened  to  the 
under  edge  of  the  bell,  fo  that  they  came  readily  to  the  hand 
of  a  man  (landing  on  the  ftage  to  receive  them,  who  lifting 
up  the  ends  of  the  pipes  above  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the 
barrels,  all  the  air  included  in  the  upper  part  thereof  was 
driven  into  the  bell,  the  water  taking  its  place.  One  barrel 
being  thus  emptied  of  air,  was  drawn  up  upon  a  fignal 
given,  and  the  other  let  down  to  be  ready  for  ufe  ;  by  which 
ipethod  frefh  air  was  furnifhed  fo  plentifully,  that  the  do6lor 
tells  us,  he  himfelf  was  one  of  five  who  were  together  at  the 
bottom  in  nine  or  ten  fathoms  water,  for  above  an  hour  and 
*a  half,  without  any  ill  confequence,  and  might  have  conti- 
nued there  as  long  as  they  pleafed,  for  any  thing  that  ap- 
t?earcd  to  the  contrary.    All  the  precaution  the  do6lor  ob-» 

ferved^ 
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of  the  deep,  and  of  all  the  perils  attending  thd 
pearl-fifliery,  this  is  one  of  the  greateft  and  moft 
ufual. 

The  barks  unload  their  oyfters  ort  the  fliorc*, 
and  lay  them  in  a  great  number  of  little  pits,  dug 

four 

ferved,  was  to  be  let  down  gradually,  about  tv/o  fathoms  a^ 
a  time,  and  then  to  flop  and  drive  out  the  writer  that  had 
entered,  by  letting  in  three  or  four  barrels  of  fre/li  air  ;  and 
being  arrived  at  the  intended  depth,  he  let  out  as  much  of 
the  hot  air  as  the  barrels  would  replace  with  cold,  by  turn- 
ing the  cock  at  the  top  of  the  bell,  through  whofc  aperture^ 
though  very  fmall,  the  air  would  rufh  out  lo  ftrongly,  as  to 
inake  the  fea  boil  at  the  furface.  The  only  inconvenience 
people  complain  of  in  defcending,  is  a  fmall  pain  in  the  earsj 
as  if  the  end  of  a  quill  were  forcibly  thruft  into  them,  which 
alternately  abates  and  J'eturns  till  thev  are  got  to  the  bottom^ 
where  the  air  continues  of  r.n  equal  dtnfity.  By  this  means 
the  do61or  found  he  could  lay  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  jult 
within  the  compafs  of  the  bell,  fo  far  dry,  as  not  to  be  over 
flioes  thereon  J  and  the  glafs  admitted  fo  much  light  when 
the  fun  flione^  and  the  fea  was  clepr  and  even,  that  he  could 
fee  perfe6l]y  well  to  write  and  read,  and  by  the  return  of  the 
ai)-barrsls,  could  fend  up  orders,  written  with  an  iron  pen 
on  fmall  pieces  of  lead,  dire61:ing  how  he  would  be  moved 
from,  place  to  place.  At  other  times,  when  the  water  was 
rough  and  troubled,  it  would  be  as  dark  as  night  below  ; 
but  then  a  candle  might  be  kept  burning  in  the  bell,  which 
v/as  found  by  experimiCnt  to  confume  much  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  confined  air  as  a  man  does,  viz.  about  a  gallon  in  a 
minute. — This  bell  was  fo  far  improved  by  the  do6lor,  that 
a  diver  might  be  detached  fiom  it  to  the  diftance  of  eighty 
or  a  hundred  yards,  by  means  of  a  cap  or  head- piece,  fome- 
what  like  an  inverted  hand-bafket,  with  a  glafs  in  the  fore 
part,  that  he  might  fee  his  way.  This  cap  was  of  lead, 
made  to  fit  quite  clofe  to  the  fhoulders,  and  in  the  top  of  it 
was  fixed  a  flexible  pipe,  communicating  with  the  bell,^  by 
which  he  had  air  when  he  wanted,  and  which  being  coiled 
round  his  arm,  ferved  as  a  clue  to  dire6l  him  back  again  to 
the  bell. 

After  this,  one  would  think  little  or  nothing  was  wanting 
to  the  perfe6lion  of  diving;  but  M.  Triewaid  obferving, 
that  Dr.  Halley's  ingenious  invention  could  not  be  made  ufe 
of  without  confiderabie  charge,  it  requiring  a  large  veffei. 
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four  or  five  feet  fquare,  raifing  heaps  of  fand  over 
them  the  height  of  a  man.  In  this  condition  they 
are  left  till  the  rain,  wind  and  fun,  have  obliged 
them  to  open,  which  foon  kills  them,  the  fieflx 
rots  and  dries,  and  the  pearls,  thus  difengaged, 

tumble 

and  a  number  of  hands  to  work  and  manage  the  machine, 
bethought  himfelf  of  a  lefler  bell  fomewhat  different  in  form, 
which  might  eafily  be  managed  by  two  hands,  and  yet  anfwsr 
all  the  purpofes  of  the  do6lor's.  It  is  true,  a  man  in  a  large 
bell  has  more  air  than  in  a  lefs,  and  confequently  fliould  he 
able  to  fubfift  longer  on  a  large  than  on  a  fmall  quantity  j 
but  inM.  Triewald's  bell,  the  ftage  is  fufpended  at  fuch  a 
diftance  nc  the  bottom,  that  when  the  diver  (lands  upright, 
-his  head  is  but  juft  above  the  water,  where  the  air  is  cooler 
;and  fitter  for  refpiiation  than  towards  the  top  of  the  bell  : 
and  yet  when  there  is  occafion  for  the  diver  to  be  wholly  in 
the  bell,  and  his  head  of  courfe  in  the  upper  part,  it  is  lb 
contrived,  that  when  he  has  breathed  the  hot  air  as  long  as  he 
well  can,  he  may  then  draw  the  cooler  and  frefher  air  from 
the  lower  part,  by  means  of  a  fpiral  copper  tube  placed  cloie 
to  the  infide  of  the  bell,  to  the  upper  end  of  which  tube  is 
fixed  a  flexible  one  of  leather,  and  to  the  end  of  that  an  ivory 
mouth-piece,  which  the  diver  holds  in  his  mouth,  and  re- 
fpires  the  frefh  air  from  below  j  and  this  he  may  do  in  any 
pofture,  as  landing,  fitting,  bowing  his  body,  &c.  This 
contrivance  is  the  better,  as  it  occalions  a  circulation  fo  ne- 
ceffary  to  the  very  being  of  air,  and  its  prefervation  for  the 
^ij'e  of  animals. 

It  mull  be  acknowledged,  that  the  diving-bell,  with  thefe 
late  improvements,  is  a  very  curious  machine  j  and  yet  it 
leems  to  have  been  outdone  in  fome  refpe6ls  by  an  invention 
of  the  famous  Cornelius  Drebell,  (whom  we  have  heretofore 
mentioned)  if  all  be  true  that  we  are  told  concerning  it. 
He  contrived  not  only  a  vcffel  to  be  rowed  under  water,  but 
alfo  a  liquor  that  would  fupply  the  want  of  fiefh  air.  The 
vefTel  was  made  for  king  James  I.  and  carried  twelve  row- 
ers, befides  the  paflengers.  It  was  tried  in  the  river  Thames, 
and  one  of  the  pei  (ons  who  was  in  the  veflel  when  the  experi- 
ment was  made,  told  it  to  another,  who  gave  an  account  of 
it  to  the  ingenious  Mr.  Boyle.  As  to  the  Tiquor,  Mr.  Boyle 
afTures  us,  he  dilcovered,  by  a  phyfician  who  married  Dre- 
belPs  daughter,  that  it  was  ufed  as  occafion  required,  when 
t,\iQ  &ir  in  the  fubm^iine  boat  was  clogged  by  the  breath  of 
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tumble  into  the  pit  upon  taking  out  the  oyllcrs. 
The  pits  being  cleared  of  the  groffer  filth,  the 
fand  is  feveral  times  fifted,  to  feparate  the  pearls  ; 
but  notwithftanding  all  their  care,  they  lofe  a 
great  many.  When  the  pearls  are  dried  and 
lifted,  they  are  paffed  through  a  fieve  according 
to  their  fizes  ;  and  the  fmallett  are  fold  under  the 
name  of  the  Seed  of  Pearls,  and  the  reft  by  auc- 
tion to  the  higheft  bidder. 

We  hope  the  reader  will  not  think  he  has  been 
too  long  detained  upon  a  fubjecSl  that  makes  fo 
curious  a  part  of  natural  hiftory  ;  but  we  are  now 
going  to  fhift  the  fccne,  and  prefent  to  his  view 
fome  of  the  works  of  art,  in  a  defcription  of  fe- 
veral of  the  moft  magnificent  antiquities  in  the 
Perfian  empire. 

A  N  T  I  Q^U  I  T  I  E  S. 

IT  might  be  thought  a  great  omiflion  to  pafs 
over  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Perfepolis,  de- 
ftroyed  by  Alexander  the  Great,  by  the  perfuafion 
of  Thais  the  Athenian  courtefan,  fincc  of  this 
ftru£lure,  which  was  the  refidence  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  Perfia,  there  are  ftill  fome  remains.  It 
was  once  fcarce  inferior  to  any  palace  in  the  world 
in  fplendor  and  magnificence ;  and  there  are  now 
to  be  feen  broken  walls,  adorned  with  fculpture; 
ftair-cafes  of  vaft  extent,  and  pillars  of  a  very  dif- 

the  company^  and  rendered  unfit  for  refpirationj  at  which 
time,  by  unftopping  a  vefiel  full  of  this  liquor,  he  could  pre- 
len'cly  l  eltore  to  the  troubled  air  fuch  a  quantity  of  vital  parts, 
as  made  it  ufcful  again  for  a  confiderable  time.  The  lecret 
of  this  liq'aor  Drebell  would  never  diidofe  to  more  than  one 
pQriurif  who  communicated  the  preparation  to  Mro  Boyle  j 
t'vom  whofeExp,  Piiyi.  Mech.  of  the  Spring  of  the  Air,  Dr. 
Derham  has  related  this  llory,  but  much  queftions  whether 
the  virtues. oj  the  liquor  were  fo  effe6lual  as  reported. 

fcrcnt 
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ferent  form  from  any  of  the  orders  of  archltefture, 
that  declare  the  height  of  the  fallen  roofs.  Thefe 
ruins  are  about  thirty  miles  to  the  north  of  Schiras, 
and  are  feated  in  a  plain,  partly  encompafled  by  a 
range  of  mountains.  The  front  extended  600 
paces  from  north  to  fouth,  and  390  from  eaft  to 
weft.  The  ftones  of  the  wall  are  black,  and  harder 
than  marble,  fome  finely  poliftied,  and  many  of 
them  of  fuch  a  furi)rizlng  fize^  that  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how  the  ancient  Perfians  were  able  to 
raife  and  move  fuch  prodigious  mafles.  Several 
grand  portals  are  ftill  ftanding,  adorned  with  co- 
lumns and  baflb-relievos  ;  and  there  are  ftill  to  be 
feen  a  great  number  of  pedeftals  from  which  the 
columns  have  fallen.  In  fhort,  thefe  ruins  have 
an  ^ir  of  grandeur  and  magnificence,  that  fill  the 
mind  of  the  curious  beholder  with  aftonifliment  *. 

Near  the  neighbouring  mountain,  are  two 
tombs  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Perfia  hewn  out  of 
the  rock,  and  adorned  with  columns,  relievo,  and 
ftatues  placed  in  niches.  And  at  the  diftance  of 
two  leagues  from  thefe  ruins,  are  four  tombs  of 
perfons  of  eminence  among  the  ancient  Perfians, 
that  much  refemble  thofejuft  mentioned, 

BUILDINGS. 

WITH  refpedl  to  the  modern  buildings  of 
Perfia,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  obferve,  that 
the  dreadful  wars  which  have  for  a  long  time  paft 
laid  wafte  that  unhappy  country,  have  levelled 
many  of  their  cities  and  palaces  with  the  ground  : 
heno^  the  whole  country  exhibits  a  fcene  of  ruin 
and  defolation.  We  fhall  therefore  only  endeavour 
to  give  the  reader  an  idea  oi  the  caravanferas  or 
inns  of  Perfia,  by  defcribing  the  royal  one  at  Ca- 

*  For  a  more  particular  defcription  of  thefe  rums,  fee  the 
World  Difplayed,  vol.XV, 

flian, 
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fiian,  which  is  efteemed  the  jfineft  in  the  PeiTiau 
empire.  It  is  a  fquare  building,  every  fide  of  the 
court  or  area  within  being  two  hundred  geome- 
trical paces.  It  has  two  ftorles,  with  a  fort  of 
antichamber  below,  that  runs  the  whole  length  of 
two  of  the  fronts^  railed  about  the  height  of  a  man 
above*  the  court,  and  four  inches  lower  than  the 
level  of  the  chamber.  The  fecond  ftory  is  con-y 
trived  like  that  below,  with  abaluftrade  four  feet! 
high,  that  lets  in  the  light,  and  runs  round  the 
ftrudture.  The  entrance  is  under  a  high  and  mag-^ 
niiicent  portal,  adorned  with  mofaic  work,  as  is, 
the  reft  of  the  building  ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the, 
court  is  a  fme  fountain.  The  hinder  part  of  this, 
caravanfera  confifts  of  large  ftables,  rooms  for 
Servants  and  luggage,  ftore-houfes,  and  lodging^!) 
for  the  poor,  and  for  the  country-people  wholj 
bring  their  goods  to  market  ;  and  behind  all  are, 
large  gardens. — The  caravanferas  built  on  the  roads 
are  fomev^hat  different  from  thofe  in  the  cities  : 
thefe  are  often  eredled  in  dry,  barren,  defert  places, 
and  fome  of  them  afe  furnifced  with  water  from  a 
great  diftance,  and  at  a^vaft  expence,  there  being 
no  caravanfera  without  its  well  or  ciftern.  As  they 
are  defigned  for  the  reception  of  companies  of 
merchants  travelling  together,  with  their  camels, 
mules,  merchandife,  &:c  they  are  always  large 
buildings,  without  any  diftincl  rooms  or  partitions. 
There  are  feveral  hearths  and  chimneys  at  proper 
diftances  from  each  other,  where  they  drefs  their 
vi6luals;  and  after  fupper  their  bed  is  quickly  made, 
it  confifting  only  of  a  mat  or  carpet  fpread  open,  a 
faddle  fupplyiag  th'^  place  of  a  pillovv',  and  their 
clothes  fervmg  them  for  a  co\eiing.  They  aiC  de- 
figned for  tiaveUeis,  of  whatever  quality,  country, 
or  religion  ;  and  many  of  tnem  are  provided  v/ith 
ftraw,  baiiey,  bread,  and  nee,  at  the  expcace  of 
the  founder. 

End  of  vol.  UL 


